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SECOND    ANNUAL    REPORT 

OF     THI 

PRESIDENT   OF   BOSTON    UNIVERSITY 

For  the  Year   1874-75. 


To  the  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Trustees  of  Boston  University  :  — 
The  President  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  his 
report  for  the  academic  year  1874-75  '•  — 

THE    CORPORATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  entire  outgoing  class  of  Trustees  were  re- 
elected, and  entered  upon  a  new  five-years'  term.  Two  new 
members  were  also  chosen,  —  Alden  Speare,  Esq.,  formerly 
trustee  of  the  New-England  Female  Medical  College ;  and 
Bradford  K.  Peirce,  D.D.,  editor  of  "  Zion's  Herald."  These 
elections  increased  the  membership  of  the  board  from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-six.  Of  this  number  nine  were  clergymen,  and 
seventeen  laymen.  All  but  two  were  residents  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

During  the  year,  eighteen  business  sessions  were  held, 
being  an  average  of  just  one  and  a  half  per  month.  Of  the 
twenty-six  members,  but  three  failed  to  give  a  more  or  less 
constant  attendance  ;  and,  of  these,  one  was  prevented  by  ill 
health,  the  others  by  distance.  On  the  whole,  the  meetings 
were  more  numerously  attended,  and  the  business  more 
promptly  despatched,  than  in  any  previous  year. 

From  the  middle  of  February  the  Corporation  was  deprived 
of  the  presence  and  counsels  of  its  President,  Hon.  William 
Claflin,  he   having  sailed  for  Europe  about  that  time,      Fortu- 
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nately,  however,  absence  failed  to  diminish  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  institution,  as  some  of  his  letters  have  conclu- 
sively shown. 

OFFICERS    OF    INSTRUCTION    AND    GOVERNMENT. 

No  new  Faculty  was  organized  during  the  year.  In  the 
existing  departments  the  Deans  and  Acting  Deans  of  the 
former  year  were  all  re-elected.  Among  the  Professors  no 
changes  were  found  needful ;  and,  among  the  Lecturers  and 
Instructors,  comparatively  few.  Lists  of  those  whose  service 
terminated  with  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1874-75, 
and  of  those  appointed  during  the  year,  are  here  presented. 

OFFICERS  WHOSE    SERVICE    TERMINATED  JUNE,   1874. 

Everett  A.  Boyden,  Proctor  in  School  of  Theology. 

Joseph   R.  Buchanan,   M.D.,   Lecturer  on    Physiology   in   School   of 

Medicine. 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  LL.D.,1  Lecturer  on  Jurisdiction   and  Practice  of 

United  States  Courts,  in  School  of  Law. 
John  H.  EMERSON,  A.M.,  Proctor  in  School  of  Theology. 
Edwin  J.  Foster,  A.B.,  Ass't  Librarian,  School  of  Law. 
N.  Frederick    Merrill,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  School  of 

Medicine. 
Fales  H.  Neyvhall,  S.T.D.,2  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  in  College 

of  Liberal  Arts. 
Stephen    H.  Tyng,    S.T.D.,    Lecturer   on    the   Christian   Pastorate  in 

School  of  Theology. 
John   H.  VINCENT,  S.T.D..   Lecturer  on   Sunday  Schools   in   School  of 

Theology. 
Isaac-  W.  Wiley.  S.T.D. ,   Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Theology  in  School  of 

Theology. 

All  of  the  above  had  been  appointed  for  a  service  not 
exceeding  one  year. 

OFFICERS    APPOINTED    DURING    187^-75. 

James  F.  Babcock,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  School  of  Medicine. 
Joseph  Hammond,  Proctor,  School  of  Theology. 

James  T.  Fields,  LL.D.,    Lecturer  on   English    Literature.  College'  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

1  Prevented  by  death  from  rendering  service. 

2  Prevented  by  illness  from  rendering  service. 
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Charles  B.  Goodrich,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Corporations.  School  of  Law. 
William  L.  Harris.  S.T.D., Lecturer  on  Missions,  School  of  Theology. 
John  Lowell,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Bankruptcy,  School  of  Law. 
Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  A.B.,  Proctor,  School  of  Theology. 
William    H.  NlLES,    Ph.B..  A  M..    Instructor   in    Geology.  College  of 

Liberal  Arts. 
Edwards    A.    Park.    S.T.D..    Lecturer    on     Eschatology.    School    of 

Theology. 
Robert  R.  Raymond.  A.M..  Lecturer  on  Shakspeare,  School  of  Oratory. 
Henry  C.  Sheldmx.  B.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of   Historical  Theology. 

School  of  Theology. 
Chauxcev  Smith,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law.  School  of  Law. 
Stephen"  M.  Vail,  S.T.D..  Lecturer  on   Biblical  Geography,  School  of 

Theology. 
Randal  Whittier.  S.B.,  instructor  in  Mathematics,  College  of  Liberal 

Arts. 

All  of  the  above,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  were 
appointed  for  a  period  of  one  year ;  he,  for  a  period  of  five. 

The  following  lists  exhibit  the  members  of  Co-operating 
Faculties  authorized  bv  the  University  to  instruct  its  under- 
graduate students  :  — 


IX  THE  MASSACHUSETTS   INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

Charles  R.  Cross,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
William  Ripley  Nichols,  S.B.,  Professor  of  General  Chemistry. 
Edward  C.  Pickering.  S.B.,  Professor  of  Physics. 


IN    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

William  S.  Clark,  Ph.D..  LL.D..  President,  and  Professor  of  Botany 

and  Horticulture. 
Noah  Cressy.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 
M.  Fayette  Dickinson,  Jun.,  Lecturer  on  Rural  Law. 
Charles  A.  Goessmann,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Henry  A.  Goodell,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
William  B.  Graves.  A.M..  Professor  of  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering. 
Samuel  T.  Maynard,  S.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture. 
A.  S.  Packard,  Jun.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Entomology. 
Henry   W.    Parker,    A.M..  Professor   of    Mental,    Moral,   and   Social 

Science. 
Levi  Stockbridge,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
C.  A.  L.  Totten.  U.S.A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 
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By  virtue  of  the  arrangement  entered  into  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  National  University  at  Athens,  and  of  the  Royal 
University  at  Rome,  the  following  Faculties  were  authorized 
to  instruct  members  of  our  School  of  All  Sciences :  — 

I.    AT    ATHENS. 

Faculty  of  the  School  of  Theology. 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  Law. 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  Philosophy. 

II.    AT    ROME. 

Faculty  of  Jurisprudence. 

Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Faculty  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  the  University  were  greatly  increased 
and  diversified  during  the  year.  The  number  of  officers  of 
instruction  and  government  included  in  the  Year-Book  list 
was  one  hundred  and  two,  against  eighty-seven  the  preceding 
year.  In  this  list,  no  officers  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ments, or  in  the  Co-operating  Faculties  abroad,  were  included. 

STUDENTS. 

At  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  Year-Book  (March),  the 
registers  of  the  University  showed  the  following  attend- 
ance :  — 


In  the  Preparatory  Departments 

In  College  of  Liberal  Arts     . 

In  College  of  Music 

In  School  of  Theology  . 

In  School  of   Law 

In  School  of  Medicine  . 

In  School  of  Oratory. 

In  School  of  All  Sciences 

Sum  by  departments  . 

Deducting  for  names  counted  twice 


268 
61 
21 
90 

131 

24 

7 


752 
7 


Total 


745 
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Whole  number  in  the  Colleges 82 

Whole  number  in  the  Schools 402 

In  both,  deducting  repetitions       ......     478 

Of  the  entire  number  in  the  Colleges  and  Schools,  one 
hundred  and  two  were  young  women ;  an  excess  of  thirty- 
eight  over  the  preceding  year.  The  following  table  shows 
their  distribution  bv  departments  for  both  years  :  — 

Department.  1873-74-  is74-75- 

School  of  Theology       ......  —  i 

School  of  Law  .......  i  — 

School  of  Medicine 35  52 

School  of  Oratory 15  26 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 8  17 

College  of  Music 9  ro 

Total  by  departments 68  106 

Names  counted  twice 4  4 

Total  of  young  women      .         .         .         .         -64  102 

With  possibly  one  exception,  no  other  university  in  the 
world  admitted  so  large  a  number  of  young  women  to  studies 
of  the  same  grade. 

Our  collegiate  departments,  having  been  organized  in  1872 
and  1873,  have  not  yet  presented  classes  for  graduation. 
This  year,  therefore,  our  only  graduates  were  from  the  pro- 
fessional schools.  The  following  figures  show  remarkable 
progress  in  each  department  :  — 

Graduates.  1873-74.  1874-75.  Increase. 

School  of  Theology    ....  20  27  7 

School  of  Law         ....  17  54  37 

School  of  Medicine    ....  5  30  25 

School  of  Oratory  ....  —  15  15 

Total 42  126  84 

Thus  the  increase  of  this  year's  graduates,  over  last  year's, 
is  just  three  hundred  per  cent. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  our  profes- 
sional  schools  are  held,  that  during  the  past  year  there  have 
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been  four  students  in  our  School  of  Medicine,  and  one  in  the 
School  of  Law,  who  had  already  graduated  from  other  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  same  kind,  most  of  them  the  oldest  and 
most  renowned  in  the  land. 

Taking  the  aggregate  of  attendance  for  the  three  years 
that  the  University  has  had  a  plurality  of  departments,  and 
omitting  the  preparatory  departments,  the  increase  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Total  number  in  1872-73 

177 

Total  number  in  1873-74     . 

•     313 

Increase, 

136 

Total  number  in  1874-75 

.         47<S 

Increase, 

165 

Including  the  students  in  preparatory  departments,  for 
the  two  years  that  we  have  had  such,  the  totals  are  as 
below  :  — 

Total  number  in   1872-73 176 

Total  number  in   1873-74 501 

Total  number  in   1874-75  ......         745 

The  full  significance  of  this  growth  can  hardly  be  realized 
except  by  comparison  with  old  and  strong  institutions.  In 
no  unworthy  spirit,  then,  but  simply  because  the  universities 
at  Cambridge  and  New  Haven  alone  present  a  familiar  and 
recognized  standard  of  measurement,  we  venture  to  place 
three  of  our  professional  schools  beside  theirs,  and  compare 
their  strength. 

The  official  reports  of  last  year  give  the  following  num- 
bers :  — 

School  of  Theology,         Harvard,    20       Yale,  103     Boston,    yo 
School  of  Law,  Harvard,  139       Yale,    53     Boston,  131 

School  of  Medicine,         Harvard,  192       Y'ale,    50     Boston,  131 

Total,  Harvard,  351       Yale,  206     Boston,  352 

From  which  it  appears,  that,  in  departments  compared, 
Boston  University  enrolled  one  more  than  Harvard,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  more  than  Yale.  As  these  three  are 
the  only  American  universities  which  maintain  all  the  tra- 
ditional  Faculties  of    a  fully-organized   university,  —  namely, 
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those  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  the  Liberal  Arts,  — 
the  national  significance  of  the  young  institution  and  of  its 
wonderful  growth  is  at  once  apparent. 

A  comparison  of  the  numbers  graduated  this  year  from  the 
above-named  professional  schools  places  in  a  still  more  strik- 
ing light  the  magnitude  which  the  work  of  the  University  has 
assumed.     These  numbers  are  as  follows  :  — 


In  Theology, 

Harvard.     4 

Vale. 

34 

Boston. 

27 

In  Law. 

Harvard,  35 

Yale. 

*4 

Boston, 

54 

In  Medicine. 

Harvard.  30 

Yale. 

5 

Boston, 

3o 

Total, 

Harvard.  69 

Yale. 

53 

Boston, 

1 1 1 

The  requirements  for  admission,  length  of  curriculum,  and 
conditions  of  graduation,  are  in  all  three  institutions  prac- 
tically identical;  and  yet  it  appears  that  Boston  University 
graduated  in  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  forty-two  more 
than  Harvard,  fifty-eight  more  than  Yale,  and  as  many,  lack- 
ing eleven,  as  both  Harvard  and  Yale  together.1  Quite  possi- 
bly this  may  prove  an  exceptional  year;  but  in  any  case  these 
statistics  show  that  in  the  department  of  professional  educa- 
tion our  University  has  come  to  be  second  to  none  in  the 
land. 

COEDUCATION. 

The  broad  and  impartial  principles  upon  which  Boston 
University  is  administered  are  steadily  winning  their  way  to 
wider  and  wider  prevalence.  Some  of  the  particulars,  show- 
ing their  progress,  may  be  seen  in  the  last  Year-Book,  pp. 
26-29.  The  collection  of  facts  there  given  has  been  widely 
copied  by  journals  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
Since  it  was  made,  other  events  have  transpired  hardly  less 
significant  than  the  most  important  there  chronicled.  For 
example,  the   Royal    University  of  Copenhagen,  founded   in 

1  Our  School  of  Medicine  was  the  first  in  New  England,  if  not  in  America, 
to  require  all  candidates  for  admission  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination.  Bow- 
doin,  Dartmouth,  and  Harvard  are  about  to  introduce  the  same  regulation.  At 
the  latter  school  it  will  take  effect  in  1877  and  thereafter.  It  may  be  added  that 
our  Law  School  is  the  only  one  in  the  country  which  presents  a  curriculum  of 
three  years. 
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1475,  and  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  has  just 
celebrated  its  fourth  centennial  by  opening  all  its  instruction, 
its  examinations,  prizes,  &c,  to  young  women  on  the  same 
conditions  as  to  young  men.  In  our  own  Commonwealth  the 
opening  of  two  new  special  colleges  for  young  women,  one  at 
Northampton  and  one  at  Wellesley,  will  doubtless  for  a  time 
lessen  the  popular  demand  for  the  admission  of  both  sexes  to 
the  old  male  colleges ;  but  the  new  institutions  are  hardly 
likely  to  affect  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  main  question. 
There  is  abundant  room  and  work  for  such  special  schools,  as 
there  is  also  for  special  colleges  for  boys.  Some  parents  will 
always  prefer  such.  Certain  ends  proposed  in  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  types  of  training  will  always  be  more  easily 
attained  in  schools  organized  upon  the  old  plan  of  separating 
the.  sexes.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ends  proposed  by  the 
managers  of  fashionable  boarding-schools  for  girls.  The 
main  question  is  not,  whether  it  is  wise  to  do  away  with 
all  separate  and  special  schools  in  the  range  of  the  higher 
education,  but  whether  an  institution  aspiring  to  be  a  true 
university,  and  desiring  as  such  to  produce  and  perpetuate  the 
highest  and  broadest  human  culture,  can  merit  the  name,  or 
achieve  its  end,  while  resolutely  and  on  principle  excluding 
women.  All  indications  show  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  when 
every  Christian  country  will  demand  that  its  highest  and  best 
educational  appliances,  organized  in  its  universities,  be  made 
available  to  all  comers,  without  respect  to  creed  or  race  or 
sex. 

RELATIONS    TO    OTHER    EDUCATIONAL    CORPORATIONS. 

In  January  the  relations  of  the  University  to  the  Academy 
at  East  Greenwich  were  carefully  defined  and  settled  by 
the  execution  of  a  formal  indenture  between  this  Board 
and  the  Trustees  of  that  institution.  Unfortunately,  the 
Trustees  of  the  Academy  have  found  themselves  unable  to 
meet  the  obligations  assumed ;  and,  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  Trustees  of  the  University  are  at  liberty  to  an- 
nounce their  withdrawal  from  the  alliance.  Should  such  a 
step  be  found  necessary,  it  can  be  taken  only  with  reluctance 
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and  pain,  so  strenuous,  long  continued,  and  self-sacrificing 
have  been  the  endeavors  of  the  custodians  of  the  Academy 
to  meet  their  engagements. 

The  experiment  of  providing  for  our  undergraduates  in- 
struction in  physics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  proven  very  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The 
apparatus  of  the  Institute  for  the  illustration  of  this  branch 
is  remarkably  extensive  and  well  selected.  The  professors, 
Messrs.  Pickering  and  Cross,  have  apparently  shown  as  great 
personal  interest  in  our  students  as  if  they  had  been  members 
of  our  own  Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  students  have 
greatly  relished  a  mode  of  instruction  so  different  from  what 
their  predominantly  philological  courses  have  hitherto  afford- 
ed them.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  that  negotiations 
for  additional  instruction  the  coming  year,  viz.,  in  chemis- 
try, in  the  laboratories  of  the  same  institution,  have  been 
successful. 

In  January  last  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  unanimously  accepted  certain  propositions  from 
this  Board,  by  virtue  of  which  that  institution  secures  an 
honorable  alliance  with  the  University,  and  the  University 
substantially  an  Agricultural  Department.  The  arrangement 
has  been  entered  into  with  the  utmost  cordiality  on  the  part 
of  all  the  authorities  of  the  College,  and  can  hardly  fail  to 
prove  of  great  advantage  both  to  the  College  and  to  us.  The 
articles  of  agreement  were  definitely  ratified  by  this  Corpor- 
ation Feb.  n,  and  are  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  College 
to  the  Legislature  for  1874-75. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1874,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Universities  of  Athens  and  Rome, 
with  a  view  to  the  securement  of  the  advantages  of  those 
institutions  for  our  students  preparing  for  professorships  of 
Greek,  Latin,  Art,  History,  Archaeology,  &c.  The  happy  issue 
of  the  negotiations  is  known  to  all.  The  nature  and  import- 
ance of  the  advantages  sought  are  partially  set  forth  in  the 
last  Year-Book,  pp.  17-23,  107-110.  It  is  more  than  possi- 
ble that  this  first  international  alliance  of  the  kind  in  history 
may  some  time  be  accounted  a  somewhat  notable  event  in 
the  history  of  American  university  education. 
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THE    SCHOOL    OF    ALL    SCIENCES. 

One  new  department  was  organized  during  the  year,  —  the 
School  of  All  Sciences.  Seven  students,  representing  six 
different  colleges,  were  enrolled. 

This  school,  though  provided  for  in  the  first  draught  of  our 
General  Statutes,  and  announced  in  last  year's  Year-Book,  has 
taken  on  reality  earlier  than  most  of  us  originally  anticipated. 
It  is  a  universal  school  for  Bachelors  of  Arts,,  Philosophy,  and 
Science.  As  fast  as  the  resources  of  the  University  multiply, 
it  will  undertake  to  fit  graduates  of  colleges  for  professorships 
in  every  branch  of  liberal  learning.  It  will  also  expect  to 
receive  many  graduates  of  professional  schools,  and  to  supple- 
ment their  special  training  with  broadening  courses  in  Philos- 
ophy and  the  Universal  Sciences.  To  its  Faculty  belong  all 
regular  professors  in  all  our  different  schools  and  colleges. 
This  will  make  the  department  a  unifying  power  in  the 
University  organization.  It  will  also  add  to  the  character 
and  standing  of  the  University  in  proportion  to  its  success 
in  attracting  the  maturest  and  best  of  the  younger  scholars  of 
the  country.  In  time  it  must  have  special  professorships, 
more  or  less  numerous,  of  its  own ;  but,  for  a  number  of  years, 
tuition  fees  can  probably  be  made  to  pay  for  such  work  as 
our  salaried  professors  in  other  departments,  and  our  Co-oper- 
ating Faculties,  may  not  be  able  to  do. 

THE    COLLEGES     ANT)    PROFESSIONAL    SCHOOLS. 

The  condition  and  work  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  its  Dean, 
Dr.  Lindsay,  dated  June  I,  1875  :  — 

1.  Students.  —  The  second  year  in  the  history  of  the  College  has 
been  marked  by  increased  indications  of  the  wisdom  of  its  establishment. 
The  number  of  students  the  first  year  was  nineteen  in  the  regular  classical 
course,  and  four  special  students  ;  twenty-three  in  all.  The  past  year  the 
number  of  students  in  the  Sophomore  class  was  twenty-five,  in  the  Fresh- 
man class  thirty-one,  and  five  in  special  course  :  making,  in  all,  sixty-one. 

2.  Studies  pursued  by  the  Classes.  —  The  Freshman  class  have  read, 
with  Professor  Buck,  forty  pages  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  forty 
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pages  of  Herodotus,  fifteen  hundred  lines  of  the  Odyssey,  and  have  also 
had  exercises  in  writing  Greek. 

In  German  they  have  studied  Whitney's  Grammar,  and  read  seventy 
pages  of  the  German  Reader,  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Buck. 

With  Professor  Kimpton  the  class  have  read  the  Twenty-first  and 
Twenty-second  books  of  Livy,  three  books  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Pisos,  and  Cicero's  De  Senectute. 

With  Professor  Kimpton  they  have  also  studied  Algebra,  Geometry, 
and  Trigonometry. 

The  class  have  had  Rhetorical  Exercises  during  the  year :  and  Pro- 
fessor Monroe  has  given  them  instruction  in  Elocution.- 

The  Sophomore  class  have  read  about  one-half  of  Demosthenes'  De 
Corona^the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  and  twenty-seven  chapters 
of  Plato's  Gorgias.  They  have  also  studied  Greek  prose  composition, 
and  had  recitations  in  Greek  history. 

In  German  they  have  read  William  Tell,  Gothe's  Egmont,  and  Kopp's 
Literaturgeschichte. 

In  Greek  and  in  German  they  have  been  instructed  by  Professor  Buck- 

With  Professor  Kimpton  the  class  read  the  Epodes  and  Satires  of 
Horace,  Cicero's  De  Officiis,  and  the  first  book  of  the  Histories  of  Tacitus 

Analytical  Geometry  was  taught  by  Mr.  Whittier. 

In  Physics  the  class  have  had  the  benefit  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
practice  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  under  the  instruction  of  Pro- 
fessors Pickering  and  Cross. 

Mr.  Dippold  has  given  instruction  to  the  class  in  French. 

The  class  has  had  Rhetorical  Exercises  during  the  year.  In  Elocution 
they  have  had  the  valuable  services  of  Professor  Monroe.  Among  the 
various  advantages  afforded  our  students,  outside  of  their  regular  course, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  free  instruction  in  Sanskrit,  generously 
offered  by  Mr.  Dippold.  The  class  who  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity consisted  of  one  gentleman  and  two  ladies.  Two  lessons  a  week 
were  given. 

3.  Examinations. — Written  examinations  of  the  classes  are  had 
monthly.  The  term  examinations  are  oral,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  Trustees. 

These  examinations,  held  during  the  year  just  closed,  have  shown  on 
the  part  of  the  students  commendable  progress  in  their  studies,  and  most 
careful  painstaking  and  faithful  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  professors. 

4.  The  ensuing  Year.  —  With  the  increase  of  classes,  and  with  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  elective  studies,  a  larger  corps  of  permanent 
instructors  is  demanded.  The  coming  year  instruction  in  French  will  be 
given  to  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  by  Mr.  Dippold.  The 
Sophomore  class  in  Analytical  Geometry  will  be  taught  by  Mr.  Whittier. 
In  Physics  this  class  will  enjoy  the  admirable  facilities  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology.     Professor  Kneeland  will  lecture  to  the  class  on   Biology: 
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Professor  Niles,  on  Geology  :  and  in  Chemistry  the  class  will  have  the 
valuable  services  of  Professor  Nichols,  and  the  use  of  the  laboratory  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Psychology,  it  is  expected  that  Professor  Shel- 
don will  take  the  Junior  class. 

Special  arrangements  have  yet  to  be  made  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Juniors  in  Calculus. 

In  closing  this  report,  we  would  allude  to  the  almost  unprecedented 
success  of  the  College.  It  has  rapidly  risen  in  public  favor.  Commencing 
only  two  years  ago,  with  a  class  of  less  than  twenty,  it  closes  its  second 
year  with  more  than  three  times  that  number. 

At  the  first  entrance  examination  just  held,  twenty-four  applied  for 
admission. 

The  College  of  Music  reported  an  attendance  of  twenty-one, 
distributed  as  follows  :  third  year's  class,  four  ;  second  year's 
class,  nine  ;  first  year's  class,  eight.  Ten  were  young  women ; 
eleven,  young  men.  All  pursued  the  study  of  the  Theory 
of  Music,  Composition,  /Esthetics,  and  History  of  the  art. 
Twelve  made  a  specialty  of  the  Piano,  seven  of  the  Organ, 
and  two  of  Vocal  Culture.  Four  studied  modern  languages  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Several  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Dean,  Dr. 
Tourjee,  throw  light  upon  the  methods,  aims,  and  working 
of  the  College  :  — 

During  the  year  seven  concerts  (called  recitals)  have  been  given  by  the 
College  of  Music,  in  Music,  Bumstead.  Wesleyan,  and  Conservatory 
Halls,  in  which  our  students  have  several  times  been  accompanied  by 
the  Beethoven  Quintette  Club.  The  programmes  have  been  made  up 
purely  of  classical  music.  Of  these  concerts,  one  was  exclusively  upon 
the  great  organ  in  Music  Hall.  All  of  the  performances  have  been 
highly  commended  by  the  musical  critics  and  our  best  resident  artists. 
The  leading  musical  paper  of  London  says,  "  In  this  respect,  the  Boston 
institution  is  far  in  advance  of  the  Royal  Academy  or  any  other  of  our 
English  institutions."  This  fact,  as  our  own  periodicals  testify  to  us,  is 
becoming  known  in  this  country,  where  no  little  prejudice  exists  against 
every  new  enterprise. 

We  were  able  to  arrange  with  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  to 
admit  the  pupils  of  the  College  to  all  of  their  rehearsals,  and  also  to 
other  concerts.  In  all,  our  students  have  had  access,  without  expense, 
to  about  fifty  musical  entertainments,  where    nothing  but  the  choicest 
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music,  calculated  to  elevate  the  standard  and  cultivate  the  taste,  was 
executed  by  eminent  artists. 

We  have  required  each  pupil  to  prepare,  in  writing,  a  friendly,  intelli- 
gent criticism  of  each  other's  public  performances.  These  were  handed 
to  the  Dean  ;  and  he  read  them  aloud  before  all,  making  comments  upon 
each  in  succession.  This  new  feature  was  especially  commended  by  our 
professors. 

It  is  proposed,  hereafter,  to  require  of  each  pupil,  once  every  term,  a 
thesis  upon  some  musical  topic. 

Of  our  present  pupils,  ten  are  occupying  prominent  public  positions, 
and  receiving  handsome  compensation.  Another  has  been  elected  pro- 
fessor of  the  musical  department  of  Wellesley  College. 

We  are  receiving  almost  daily  applications  for  professors  of  music  in 
colleges  ;  and  two  colleges  have  applied  for  advice  and  information  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  special  musical  department.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  our  College  is  daily  growing  in  favor  with  musicians  and 
educators. 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  some  public  benefactor,  seeing 
the  importance  of  its  work,  may  be  induced  to  equip  it  with  those  funds 
and  appliances  which  it  needs. 

The  various  professors  have  entered  heartily  into  their  work,  and,  in 
some  instances,  have  manifested  no  little  enthusiasm  in  their  efforts  to 
stimulate  their  pupils  to  higher  attainments. 

Various  lectures  have  been  given  in  the  different  departments  during 
the  year.  Prof.  Cross,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  deserves  especial 
mention  for  his  valuable  lectures  upon  acoustics,  for  which  no  charge 
was  made. 

The  School  of  Theology  appropriately  closed  its  twenty- 
eighth  year  by  graduating  the  largest  class  it  has  ever  sent 
forth.  The  entire  membership  of  the  School  was  as  follows : 
senior  class,  33;  middle,  23;  junior,  26;  unclassified,  8; 
total,  90.  The  number  graduated  was  27.  The  following 
table  shows  the  size  of  all  the  classes  graduated  from  the 
School  since  its  removal  to  Boston  :  — 


1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

i873- 

1874. 

1875- 

Graduated. 

6 

10 

8 

8 

14 

16 

20 

27 

The  steady  growth  of  the  last  five  classes  is  especially 
remarkable,  the  increase  through  the  half-decade  being  con- 
tinuous, and  amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  per  cent. 
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In  his  annual  report,  the  Dean,  Dr.  Latimer,  thus  speaks 
of  work  and  needs  of  the  school :  — 

"Instruction.  —  During  the  ahsence  of  Dr.  Lindsay  (from  opening  of 
the  fall  term  till  New  Year's,  to  visit  Palestine),  his  work  was  done  in 
great  part  by  Professor  Krauss  the  distinguished  Oriental  scholar,  with 
much  enthusiasm  on  his  part,  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  young 
men. 

The  class  in  Spanish  has  been  instructed  by  Professor  Torricelli ;  and 
eight  of  our  students  improved  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them,  some 
of  them  having  in  view  mission-work  among  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples. 

The  instruction  of  Professor  Monroe  in  Elocution  is  superior  to  any 
ever  given  before  in  our  Seminary,  and  kindles  enthusiasm  in  oratorical 
studies  among  all. 

Two  courses  of  public  lectures  have  been  given  during  the  year,  by 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  abroad.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Rochester 
University,  spoke  on  "  Scientific  Method,"  and  Bishop  Foster  on  "The- 
ology and  Preaching."  The  impression  made  by  these  yearly  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  literary  circles,  as  well  as  on  the  ministry  of  Boston,  may 
assure  the  Trustees  that  the  provision  for  the  same  has  been  made  with 
the  highest  wisdom.  ' 

Needs. —  It  is  perhaps  not  a  fitting  time  now  to  suggest  the  necessity 
for  ampler  aids  in  our  work ;  but  still  it  may  be  well  to  bear  these  things 
in  mind  against  better  days. 

Our  library  is  a  good  one,  and  in  certain  directions  valuable.  It  num- 
bers five  thousand  volumes ;  but  there  is  much  rubbish,  as  in  all  accumu- 
tions  of  books.  Still  as  the  basis  of  a  library  it  is  not  insignificant,  for 
a  considerable  addition  to  it  now  would  make  it  most  valuable.  A  fund 
of  near  two  thousand  dollars  is  already  in  our  hands  ;  but  it  is  desirable  to 
make  it  much  larger,  that  annually  at  least  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
books  may  be  added  to  the  library.  An  addition,  costing  about  one 
hundred  dollars,  has  been  made  during  the  past  year.  It  consisted  of 
books  recently  published. 

In  like  manner  the  need  of  an  ample  beneficiary  fund  is  an  imperative 
one.  During  the  past  year  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  have  been  dis- 
bursed by  loan  to  needy  students.  The  number  of  students  is  very 
materially  affected  by  the  want  of  a  fund  of  this  character.  Could  we 
draw  upon  such  resources,  and  offer  to  poor  young  men  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  yearly,  our  numbers  would  leap  up  one-third 
at  least.  In  the  lack  of  such  assistance,  many  of  those  whom  we  might 
attract  to  us  will  either  enter  upon  the  work  illy  furnished  for  its  respon- 
sibilities, or,  more  likely,  will  infer  that  Providence  does  not  favor  their 
plans,  and  thus  will  engage  in  some  secular  calling.  Our  school  is  behind 
every  other  with  which  I  am  conversant  in  this  regard  ;  and  the  draft 
away  from  us  on  this  account  is  a  most  serious  one. 
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The  cowing  Year.  —  The  outlook  for  the  next  year  is  favorable  ;  and  we 
are  likely  to  have  a  large  class  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  just  departed. 

Prof.  Sheldon  is  to  take  his  place  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Historical 
Theology  with  the  opening  of  the  year.  He  is  lingering  yet  in  Germany 
to  prepare  for  his  new  duties. 

Our  Law  School  has  achieved  a  success  truly  brilliant. 
Twenty-three  different  colleges  were  represented  among  the 
students  ;  Harvard  heading  the  list  with  twenty-two  sons, 
Dartmouth  following  with  twelve,  Brown  with  ten,  and  so 
on.  Fifty-four  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  The  whole 
number  by  classes  was  as  follows  :  senior  class,  18  ;  middle, 
66;  junior,  47;  total,  131.  The  previous  year  the  register 
stood  as  follows  :  senior  class,  22  ;  middle,  22  ;  junior,  37  ; 
total,  81.  So  large  an  increase  in  a  single  year  is  very 
encouraging. 

The  state  of  Mr.  Hillard's  health  rendering  it  impossible 
for  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Faculty,  they  have  been  performed  by  Mr.  St.  John  Green,  the 
acting  Dean.  His  annual  report  presents  the  following  facts 
and  suggestions,  which  last  are  heartily  seconded,  and  com- 
mended to  the  early  attention  of  the  Corporation  :  — 

During  the  year  courses  of  lectures  have  been  given  by  Professor  Ben- 
nett, upon  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  upon  the  Law  of  Sales ;  by  Mr.  Bigelow 
upon  Bills  and  Notes,  upon  Insurance,  and  upon  Estoppel ;  by  Judge 
Foster  upon  Equity;  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Goodrich  upon  Corporations  ;  by  Judge 
Lord  upon  Pleading  and  Practice ;  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Paine  upon  Real  Prop- 
erty :  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Russell  upon  Evidence,  upon  Admiralty,  and  upon 
Pleading  and  Practice  ;  by  Judge  Thomas  upon  Wills ;  by  Dr.  Wharton 
upon  Conflict  of  Laws  ;  and  by  myself  upon  Torts,  upon  Criminal  Law, 
and  upon  Kent's  Commentaries.  It  has  been  my  aim,  in  the  lectures 
which  I  have  given  upon  Kent's  Commentaries,  to  cover  the  topics  not 
specially  lectured  upon,  and  thus  bring  the  law  together  as  a  whole.  Ten 
lectures  a  week  have  been  given  throughout  the  year.  At  the  appointed 
hour,  a  lecture  has  always  been  given :  there  has  not  been  a  single  in- 
stance of  failure  :  which,  considering  the  other  duties  and  avocations  of 
the  lecturers,  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrating  the  inter- 
est they  personally  take  in  the  school.  Moot-courts  have  also  been  held 
nearly  every  week,  mostly  by  Professor  Bennett  and  myself,  but  some- 
times by  one  of  the  lecturers. 

For  the  next  year,  additional  lecturers  have  been  engaged ;  and  it  is 
hoped  and  expected,  that,  besides  the  courses  of  lectures  given  the  past 
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year,  there  will  he  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  Law  of  Nations  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  (perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  upon  that  subject  in  the 
United  States),  a  course  upon  Bankruptcy  by  Judge  Lowell,  a  course 
upon  Medical  Jurisprudence  by  Dr.  Ordronaux.  and  a  course  upon  Patent 
Law  by  Mr.  Chauncey  Smith. 

I  ought  not  to  close  this  report  without  insisting  upon  the  absolute  and 
immediately  pressing  necessity  which  exists  for  increased  library-room, 
and  an  increased  library.  Students  have  in  a  great  measure,  by  a  vote  of 
the  trustees,  been  recently  debarred  from  the  use  of  the  Suffolk  Law 
Library.  But  law  cannot  be  studied  without  a  library  ;  and  a  school  which 
does  not  possess  one,  and  a  good  one  at  that,  can  never  continue  to 
flourish. 

The  School  of  Medicine  enrolled  in  the  winter  term  pre- 
cisely the  same  number  as  the  Law  School,  131.  In  the 
summer  term  fifteen  additional  students  entered,  making 
the  whole  number  at  the  close  of  the  year  146,  a  gain  of  64 
over  the  preceding  year.  Twenty-seven  were  graduated, 
twenty  men  and  seven  women.  Of  the  seven,  five  were 
married  ladies. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Dean  of  the 
school.  Dr.  Talbot,  started  for  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  most  renowned  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  Old 
World.  In  his  absence  Dr.  Woodbury  was  authorized  to 
prepare  the  annual  report,  from  which  the  following  facts 
are  taken  :  — 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  carried  on  sub- 
stantially as  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  with  the  exception  of  an 
increase  of  five  weeks  in  the  length  of  the  winter  or  lecture  term  by 
changing  the  date  of  its  commencement  to  the  7th  of  October.  This  gave 
an  opportunity  for  a  more  thorough  and  detailed  treatment  of  many  sub- 
jects than  was  possible  in  the  shorter  term,  and  also  for  the  introduction 
of  some  new  topics  not  before  taught. 

During  the  course  about  eight  hundred  didactic,  and  thirty-six  clinical 
lectures  were  delivered,  and  eighteen  subjects  carefully  and  thoroughly 
dissected  and  demonstrated.  Thorough  and  systematic  instruction  was 
given  in  microscopy,  for  which  the  school  now  has  very  good  facilities, 
having  purchased  in  Paris,  during  the  past  year,  ten  first-class  instruments 
for  students,  which,  added  to  those  already  in  our  possession,  gave  us 
thirteen  instruments  for  constant  use.  General  Chemistry  was  taught  in 
a  very  acceptable  manner  by  Professor  James  F.  Babcock,  who  was 
elected  to  that  chair  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Merrill.     A  new  depart- 
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ment  was  created,  that  of  Medical  Chemistry,  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  E.  P.  Colby,  who  furnished  most  valuable  instruc- 
tion in  the  analysis  of  morbid  products,  urine,  bile,  &c.  D.  G.  Wood- 
vine.  M.I).,  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy  and  Diseases  of 
the  Throat,  and  delivered  twelve  lectures  upon  those  topics,  which  in  our 
first  course  were  taught  only  incidentally. 

A  large  number  of  operations  were  performed  before  the  class  during 
the  winter:  and  the  cases  were  subsequently  treated  in  the  surgical  branch 
of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  which  was  kindly  continued 
by  the  managers  of  that  institution,  in  the  College  building,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  students.  The  summer  session,  which  very  appropriately  and 
usefully  supplements  the  lecture  term,  was  conducted  on  nearly  the  same 
plan  as  during  the  previous  year.  Two  recitations  were  heard  each  day  for 
fifteen  weeks.  A  large  number  of  patients  were  examined  and  prescribed 
for  in  the  presence  of  the  students  in  the  College  Dispensary.  Many 
clinical  lectures  were  delivered.  A  class  of  fifteen  took  a  very  thorough 
course  in  Chemical  Analysis,  quantitative  and  qualitative.  Nine  subjects 
were  dissected,  and  every  part  carefully  and  thoroughly  demonstrated  by 
Dr.  Boothby,  lecturer  on  Anatomy,  and  Dr.  Caroline  Hastings,  the 
assistant  demonstrator. 

It  has  been  the  determination  of  the  Faculty,  from  the  commencement, 
not  only  to  make  the  course  of  study  thorough  and  ample,  but  to  see  that 
it  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the  students.  With  this  view  oral 
examinations  were  made  daily  by  each  professor,  upon  the  topics  of  the 
preceding  lecture,  from  which  no  student  was  excused ;  and  a  written 
examination  was  held  in  each  department  at  the  close  of  the  course  ;  and 
no  student  was  held  to  be  eligible  to  graduation  who  had  not  successfully 
passed  all  the  examinations. 

The  subject  of  co-education  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  topic  of  special 
interest  in  the  school.  It  presents  no  difficulties,  and  subjects  neither 
teachers  nor  students  to  any  embarrassments,  while  the  moral  tone  of  the 
whole  school  is  unquestionably  elevated  by  the  united  presence  of  the 
two  sexes. 

During  the  summer  of  1874,  in  anticipation  of  the  large  increase  of 
students,  a  new  lecture-room  was  erected  above  the  amphitheatre  built  the 
year  before,  the  microscopical  room  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  chemical 
laboratories  removed  to  another  part  of  the  building.  These  latter  were 
also  improved,  and  furnished  with  much  new  apparatus  purchased  under 
the  direction  of  Professors  Babcock  and  Colby.  The  department  is  now 
pronounced  by  these  gentlemen  to  be  very  complete  and  satisfactory ;  a 
fact  the  more  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  School  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  scarcely  a  piece  of  useful  apparatus  was  found  in  the  College 
building  when  it  came  into  our  hands. 

The  furnaces  originally  put  into  the  building  were  very  inadequate. 
They  have  been  removed,  and  an  entirely  new  system  introduced  at  a 
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cost  of  nearly  twenty-six  hundred  dollars.  Every  part  of  the  building 
is  now  heated  by  steam  furnished  by  Walker's  apparatus.  The  new 
lecture-room,  and  the  necessary  changes  in  the  old  building,  required  an 
outlay  of  about  eight  thousand  dollars,  upon  which  there  is  now  due  a 
little  over  five  thousand  dollars.  It  may  be  recollected  that  the  amphi- 
theatre was  built  before  the  union  of  the  New-England  Female  College 
and  Boston  University  was  fully  consummated  :  and  the  entire  expense  of 
it,  between  fourteen  thousand  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  assumed 
personally  by  the  Dean  and  Registrar.  This  has  all  been  paid  off  during 
the  year,  except  three  thousand  dollars,  which  will  be  liquidated  upon  the 
maturity  of  the  note  in  November.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  balance 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  due  on  the  heating  apparatus,  there  is 
no  other  floating  debt  upon  the  institution  ;  and  there  are  subscriptions  in 
aid  of  the  school,  still  due  and  unpaid,  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  all  the 
above-mentioned  liabilities. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the  school,  the  library  has  been 
nearly  doubled  in  size,  and  very  greatly  improved  in  character,  during  the 
past  year.  Since  our  last  report,  the  school  has  received  a  legacy  of  one 
thousand  dollars  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  Harriot  K.  Hunt,  the  interest  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  "  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of  indigent 
female  students  ;  "  and  already  the  nucleus  of  the  "  Hunt  Fund  Library  " 
has  been  created.  In  time  this  will  become  a  very  valuable  adjunct  of  the 
School.  The  External  Health  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston  has  very 
kindly  consented  to  fill  the  large  and  unsightly  vacant  space  in  front  of 
the  College  building  with  the  sweepings  from  the  wooden-paved  streets,  a 
material  much  prized  as  a  fertilizer;  and  already  plans  are  being  matured 
to  convert  this  space  into  a  garden  for  the  growth  of  medicinal  plants,  a 
feature  of  great  value  in  the  study  of  Medical  Botany,  and  calculated  to 
add  greatly  to  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  the  summer  term  of  our 
school. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Dean  to  Europe,  he  expects  to  make  some  very 
valuable  additions  to  the  Museum,  funds  for  which  purpose  were  con- 
tributed by  friends  of  the  College  previous  to  his  departure. 

The  new  building  of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  College,  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  add  very  greatly  to  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  clinical 
instruction,  by  the  opportunities  it  will  afford  for  the  study  of  diseases  at 
the  patients'  bedsides.  The  Dispensary  will  then  be  removed  from  Bur- 
roughs Place  to  the  College  building,  and  entirely  re-organized  upon  a 
much  more  comprehensive  plan. 

The  prospect  for  the  approaching  lecture  term  is  highly  favorable,  the 
number  of  students  applying  being  larger  than  ever  before,  and  repre- 
senting almost  every  State  and  section  of  our  country.  Several,  indeed, 
have  applied  from  abroad. 
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The  last  department  in  this  review  is  the  School  of  Oratory, 
the  most  unique  and  remarkable  of  the  entire  group.  No 
one  can  have  followed  its  history,  and  noted  the  variety  of 
talent  and  the  amount  of  broad  and  liberalizing  drill  which 
have  been  put  into  it,  without  discovering  that  a  new  era  has 
dawned  in  this  form  of  education.  Professor  Monroe,  the 
Dean,  presented  his  second  annual  report  in  June,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken  :  — 

i.  Statistics.  —  The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  the 
School  of  Oratory,  since  its  opening  in  1873,  has  been  62  :  gentlemen. 
32  ;  ladies,  30.  They  may  be  classified  professionally  as  follows  :  clergy- 
men, 22  ;    teachers,  29 ;  lawyers,  4  ;  public  readers,  2  ;  unprofessional,  6. 

The  number  in  attendance  the  past  year  has  been  43  :  gentlemen,  1 7  : 
ladies,  26.  Number  graduating  and  receiving  the  diploma,  15  :  gentle- 
men, 3  ;  ladies,  12. 

The  majority  of  the  graduates  expect  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching 
Elocution  and  Oratory  as  a  profession. 

2.  Instruction.  —  Instruction  has  been  given  by  the  Dean,  on  subjects 
connected  with  Oratory,  during  every  session  of  the  year  past. 

Professor  Bell  has  given  regular  instruction  throughout  the  year,  on 
the  Mechanism  of  Speech,  Correction  of  Defective  Utterance,  Cure  of 
Stammering,  &c,  also  on  the  Science  of  Universal  Alphabetics,  and 
Methods  of  Teaching  the  Dumb  to  Speak. 

Professor  Hudson  has  given  regular  instruction  in  the  critical  study  of 
Shakspeare,  to  which  he  has  added  a  course  of  lessons  on  Burke  and 
Wordsworth. 

Professor  Osgood  has  given  weekly  lessons  and  practical  drills  in 
Vocal  Culture. 

Professor  Treat,  a  course  of  lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera- 
ture. 

Professor  Churchill,  a  course  of  lessons  in  Bible-reading. 

Dr.  Rimmer  of  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiognomy  of  Expression  ;  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings on  the  blackboard. 

James  Steele  Mackaye  of  New  York,  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Expression  as  taught  by  the  late  Frangois  Delsarte  of  Paris. 

Professor  Robert  R.  Raymond,  formerly  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  has  given  a  course  of  Shakspearian  Readings. 

Lectures  and  readings  have  also  been  given  by  Professor  Moses  T. 
Brown  of  Tufts  College,  and  others. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  have  all  made  individual  visits  to  the  school, 
besides  attendance  on  public  occasions :  and  have  invariably  expressed 
their  approbation  of  the  work  of  the  school. 
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3.  Discipline.  —  The  question  of  discipline  has  not  been  called  up  by 
any  occurrence  during  the  year.  The  students  have  on  all  occasions 
conducted  themselves  with  the  same  propriety  that  characterizes  any 
assembly  in  good  society.  The  matter  is  alluded  to  here,  simply  as  a 
contribution  toward  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes,  if  there  can  still  remain  such  a  question  after  the  experi- 
ence of  the  different  departments  even  of  this  University. 

4.  Accommodations.  —  The  enlargement  of  the  room  on  the  third  floor, 
during  the  vacation  of  1874,  was  a  most  successful  improvement.  The 
room  as  now  arranged  is  every  thing  that  can  be  desired  as  a  recitation- 
room.  If  a  similar  change  could  be  made  on  the  second  floor,  it  would 
secure  all  the  accommodations  that  would  be  likely  ever  to  be  needed  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction  in  this  department. 

The  School  of  Oratory,  however,  shares  with  other  departments  the 
need  of  a  hall  for  occasional  exercises  and  for  public  occasions. 

5.  Other  Duties  of  the  Dean.  —  Besides  the  daily  lessons  in  the  School 
of  Oratory,  the  Dean  has  given  a  course  of  instruction  and  drill  to  the 
senior  class  in  the  School  of  Theology,  and  a  subsequent  course  to  the 
students  in  classes  below  the  senior.  He  has  also  furnished  instruction, 
either  in  person  or  by  substitute,  once  in  two  weeks,  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  students  in  the  latter  institution,  with 
classes  of  different  grades,  it  will  be  undesirable,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
give  the  lessons  to  the  students  in  a  body.  If  elocutionary  instruction  is 
to  be  continued  in  these  classes,  assistance  will  be  needed,  which  might 
be  given,  if  thought  best,  by  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Oratory,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  that  department. 

I  can  hardly  close  this  review  of  the  six  institutions 
included  in  the  University  organization  without  an  expres- 
sion of  liveliest  gratification  at  their  prosperous  condition,  and 
a  devout  acknowledgment  of  the  favoring  Providence  which 
has  given  them  such  prosperity. 

FINANCES. 

The  present  financial  resources  of  the  University  may  be 
classified  as  follows  :  — 

I.  The  real  estate  and  funds  of  the  School  of  Theology, 
estimated  when  received  in  June,  1871,  at  $242,736.36. 

II.  A  guaranty  fund  of  about  $3,000  per  annum,  sub- 
scribed in  1872,  to  meet  anticipated  deficits  of  the  Law  School 
for  the  period  of  five  years. 
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III.  The  real  estate  and  funds  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
valued  at  about  3150,000  ;  part  raised  by  subscription,  and 
part  received  from  the  Trustees  of  the  New-England  Female 
Medical  College. 

IV.  Real  estate  and  funds  not  restricted  as  to  use,  valued 
at  a  little  over  S 200,000. 

V.  The  annual  income  from  tuition  in  the  different  schools 
and  colleges,  not  far  from  $25,000. 

VI.  (Prospective.)  Three  payments  from  the  Trustees  of 
the  Rich  estate,  prior  to  its  final  transfer  in  1882  ;  namely, 
$10,000  in  1875,  $20,000  in  1877,  and  $30,000  in  1879. 

This  must  be  pronounced  a  very  handsome  aggregate, 
when  the  youth  of  the  institution  is  taken  into  account. 
Nevertheless,  as  every  member  of  the  Corporation  well  knows, 
even  these  resources  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
our  growing  Colleges  and  Schools.  To  equip  the  different 
departments  with  the  halls,  apparatus,  and  funds  which  they 
will  absolutely  need  during  the  next  ten  years,  will  require, 
in  addition  to  all  prospective  revenues,  at  least  a  million  of 
dollars.  If  the  present  unfortunate  paralysis  of  business 
soon  passes  by,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  million  will  come. 
At  present,  however,  only  the  most  careful  administration  of 
present  resources,  and  most  strenuous  efforts  to  add  to  them, 
can  carry  us  safely  and  prosperously  forward.  The  plans  now 
under  discussion  for  immediately  raising  a  large  addition  to 
our  endowment  have  my  strongest  indorsement  and  recom- 
mendation. 

Grateful  for  the  past,  let  us  expect  yet  greater  things  in  the 
future.     And  may  He  who  planted,  water  and  give  increase. 

WILLIAM    K.   WARREN". 
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To  the  Honorable  and  Reverejid, 

The  Trustees  of  Boston  University :  — 
The  President  has  the  honor  to  present  the  following  Re- 
port for  the  scholastic  year  1875-76. 

THE     CORPORATION. 

The  five  Trustees  whose  period  of  service  expired  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  June,  1875,  were  re-elected  and  all  entered 
upon  a  new  term.  One  resignation  and  one  death  having 
occurred  during  the  year,  and  these  vacancies  remaining  un- 
filled, the  present  number  in  the  board  is  twenty-four,  the 
same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874-75. 

Eighteen  business  sessions  were  held  during  the  year,  the 
same  number  as  during  the  year  preceding. 

In  November  the  time  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Corporation  was  changed  from  the  third  Tuesday  of  June 
to  the  second  Thursday  of  January.  By  the  new  arrange- 
ment it  is  believed  that  three  important  advantages  will  be 
gained :  First,  the  laborious  sessions  at  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year  will  be  materially  relieved  by  the  withdrawal 
of  business  which  can  better  be  transacted  at  another  time. 
Second,  opportunity  will  be  secured  to  the  Deans  and  Pres- 
ident to  prepare  more  careful  and  useful  annual  reports  upon 
the  wOrk  of  the  different  Colleges  and  Schools  than  were 
possible  when  those  reports  had  to  be  made  up  immediately 
upon  the  close,  and  in  the  case  of  some  departments,  before 
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the  close  of  the  year  reported  upon.  Third,  the  maximum 
attendance  of  Trustees  can  be  counted  upon  at  the  time  now 
fixed  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Boards  of  Visitors, — a  board  for  each  College  and  School — 
were  as  usual  appointed.  Their  names,  which  were  given  on 
page  ninth  of  the  third  volume  of  the  University  Year  Book, 
are  a  guarantee  to  the  public,  that  the  Corporation  invites  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  work  of  the  University  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  highest  ability  and  culture  in  all  professions. 
These  Visitors  have  a  standing  invitation  to  inspect  the 
classes  whenever  convenient  to  themselves,  and  are  also 
specially  notified  of  all  examinations  and  invited  to  be  present. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  for  this  service 
persons  combining  the  highest  competency  with  the  needful 
leisure,  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  no  institution 
equally  extensive  has  secured  a  more  thorough  and  complete 
visitorial  inspection. 

The  Finance  Committee  held  seven  business  sessions.  The 
Treasurer,  A.  I.  Benyon,  Esq.,  having  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  1875  renewed  his  before  tendered  resignation  of  his  office, 
the  Committee  unanimously  recommended  in  July,  that  a 
salaried  Treasurer  be  elected,  who  could  thenceforward  give 
his  whole  time  to  the  interests  of  the  University.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted,  and  at  the  meeting  held  July 
22d,  Richard  W.  Husted,  Esq.,  was  elected  Treasurer  under 
the  new  arrangement.  The  increase  of  the  work  and  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  office  had  rendered  the  change  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  a  greatly  improved  administration  has, 
of  course,  been  secured. 

In  the  death  of  Harvey  Arnold,  Esq.,  the  Corporation  is 
called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who,  but  for  financial  disaster, 
would  doubtless  have  become  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the 
University.  Though  seldom  permitted  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  board,  his  heart  was  in  its  work.  The  memory  of  his 
enterprise,  his  public  spirit  and  his  christian  virtues,  will  long 
linger  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  is  the  third 
whom  death  has  taken  from  the  Corporation  since  its  estab- 
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lishment  in   1869,  and  in  this  mortuary  roll,  his  name  stands 
next  to  those  of  Lee  Claflin  and  Isaac  Rich. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    COUNCIL. 

The  only  change  in  this  body  was  occasioned  at  the  close 
of  the  year  by  Mr.  Hillard's  resignation  of  the  Deanship  of 
the  Law  Faculty,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Bennett  to  that  post. 
The  business  of  the  Council  is  largely  done  by  its  committees, 
so  that  for  the  present,  semi-annual  meetings  are  found 
sufficient.  With  the  growth  of  the  University,  and  especially 
with  the  fuller  development  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences, 
the  business  of  the  body  will  necessarily  increase. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

The  number  of  officers  of  instruction  and  government  was 
one  hundred  and  one.  Their  distribution  by  Faculties  was  as 
follows : 


Faculty  of 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Professors.^ 

*6 

Lecturers. 

3 

Instructors. 

6 

Other  Officers. 

2 

College  of  Music 
College  of  Agriculture 
School  of  Theology 

9 
8 
6 

1 
2 

3 

3 

1 

5 

3 

1 

4 

School  of  Law 

2 

12 

- 

2 

School  of  Medicine 

18 

9 

- 

1 

School  of  Oratory 

3 

4 

3 

r 

In  a  few  instances,  as  in  former  years,  the  same  officer  gave 
instruction  in  more  than  one  department.  The  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  Faculties  were  few,  and  will  be  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  different  Schools  and  Colleges. 

STUDENTS. 

The  total  number  in  attendance  was  six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven.  The  following  table  shows  their  distribution 
by  departments,  and  also  the  attendance  in  each  department 
the  preceding  year  : 

*  Three  of  these  were  Professors  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
They  are  not  included  in  the  above  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  one. 
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1874-75'  1875-76. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 61  82 

College  of  Music 21  21 

College  of  Agriculture —  29 

School  of  Theology 90  101 

School  of  Law 131  141 

School  of  Medicine 131  172 

School  of  Oratory 24  80 

School  of  All  Sciences 7  11 

Total 478  627 

Of  these  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven,*  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  were  young  women,  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
young  men.  Increase  of  young  women  over  last  year,  forty- 
two,  or  a  fraction  over  forty-one  per  cent. ;  increase  of  young 
men,  one  hundred  and  seven,  a  fraction  over  twenty-eight  per 
cent.  Thus  the  tendency  is  toward  a  more  nearly  equal 
representation  of  the  sexes  in  the  University. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  registers  shows 
the  following  facts  touching  the  territory  from  which  the 
patronage  of  the  year  was  drawn.  The  first  column  gives  the 
percentage  of  students  resident  in  Massachusetts,  the  second, 
the  percentage  in  New  England,  the  third,  the  percentage 
from  beyond  the  bounds  of  New  England  : 

Mass.  N.  E.  Beyond. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  (3  classes)        .70  .95  .05 

College  of  Music 66  .81  .19 

College  of  Agriculture         .         .  .58  .80  .20 

Of  the  total  number  of  collegiate  students,  sixty-six  per 
cent,  were  from  Massachusetts,  ninety  per  cent,  from  New 
England,  and  ten  per  cent,  from  outside  New  England. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  patronizing  territory 
of  the  Schools  is  much  more  extended.  The  following  figures 
show    the    percentages,    first,   of    Massachusetts    residents ; 

second,  of  attendants  from  New  England ;  third,  from  other 

• , 

*This  total  does  not  include  the  new  Summer  Term  Medical  Students.  It  is 
the  aggregate  exhibited  by  the  University  Registers  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of 
the  Year  Book  in  March. 
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American    states    or    territories ;    and    fourth,    from    foreign 
countries  : 


School  of  Theology 

.18 

.29 

•59 

.12 

School  of  Law 

.    .87 

.96 

.01 

.02 

School  of  Medicine 

.61 

.85 

.09 

.05 

School  of  Oratory     . 

■    -59 

.66 

.29 

.05 

School  of  All  Sciences 

•54 

.63 

.27 

.09 

Thus  the  local  or  New  England  patronage  is  by  far  the 
smallest  in  the  case  of  the  School  of  Theology,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  in  the  case  of  the  School  of  Law. 

Of  the  five  hundred  and  five  registered  in  these  schools,  the 
total  percentages,  omitting  fractions  as  before,  were  as 
follows :  Massachusetts  residents,  fifty-nine  per  cent. ;  from 
all  New  England,  seventy-three  per  cent. ;  from  other  Ameri- 
can states  and  territories,  twenty  per  cent. ;  from  foreign 
states,  five  per  cent. 

In  our  undergraduate  departments,  comparative  statistical 
exhibits  can  have  but  little  significance,  as  indications  of 
growth,  until  each  College  shall  have  had  for  a  succession  of 
years  its  full  complement  of  classes.  Passing,  therefore,  to 
the  professional  Schools  of  Theology,  Law  and  Medicine,  it 
appears  that,  since  the  opening  of  the  last  in  1873,  the  aggre- 
gate attendance  in  the  three  has  been,  year  by  year,  as 
follows  : 

School  of 

Theology        .... 

Law 

Medicine        .... 

Total 259  352  414 

The  two  new  Schools  have  very  naturally  grown  more 
rapidly  than  the  long-established  School  of  Theology.  Thus, 
while  the  latter  stood  at  the  end  of  the  triennium  with  only 
the  slightest  gain,  the  Law  School  had  almost  doubled,  the 
Medical  School  considerably  more  than  doubled  its  attendance. 
Taking  the  total  attendance  of  the  three  for  three  years,  the 
increase  has  been  over  fifty-nine  per  cent. 


873-74- 

1874-75- 

1875-76. 

100 

90 

101 

81 

131 

141 

78 

131 

172 
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For  the  past  two  years,  no  other  American  university  has 
had  in  the  same  three  departments  an  equal  aggregate  attend- 
ance. Single  schools  have  equalled  or  even  surpassed  each 
of  ours,  but  neither  of  the  only  two  American  universities, 
having  all  three  of  these  professional  schools,  has  had  in  the 
three  an  equal  aggregate  of  students.  The  exact  relation  of 
their  totals  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

In  1874-75,  Yale,  206  Harvard,  351  Boston,  352 

In  1875-76,  Yale,  217  Harvard,  372  Boston,  414 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  responsibility  of  the  "Univer- 
sity for  American  professional  education,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
measured  by  the  standard  of  numbers  trained,  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  institution. 

In  the  different  departments  of  the  University,  forty-two 
American  and  three  British  American  colleges,  one  English 
university,  and  four  American  professional  schools,  were 
represented  by  graduates.     They  were  as  follows  : 

American  Colleges:  —  Amherst,  Baldwin  University,  Bafes,  Bowdoin, 
Brown  Univ.,  Cornell  Univ.,  Dartmouth,  Dickinson,  East  Tennessee  Wes- 
leyan  Univ.,  Georgetown,  Harvard,  Hillsdale,  Hobart,  Holy  Cross,  Illinois, 
Indiana  Asbury  Univ.,  Iowa,  Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Lawrence  Univ., 
Lincoln  Univ.,  McKendree,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  Mass.  Agri- 
cultural College,  Middlebury,  Mount  Union,  New  Market,  Northwestern, 
Northwestern  Univ.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Rochester  Univ.,  Rutger's 
Female,  Simpson  Centenary,  St.  Lawrence  Univ.,  Swarthmore,  Syracuse 
Univ.,  Tufts,  Univ.  of  Michigan,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  Wesleyan  Univ.,  Williams,  and  Yale. 

British-American  Colleges: — Acadia,  Mount  Allison,  and  Victoria 
University. 

America7i  Professional  Schools :  —  Cincinnati  Medical  College,  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut. 

English  University :  —  Oxford. 

The  four  strongest  collegiate  representations  were  as 
follows :  Harvard,  twenty-three ;  Ohio  Wesleyan,  fourteen ; 
Wesleyan,  thirteen  ;  Dartmouth,  twelve. 

The  relative  position  of  the  University,  with  respect  to  the 


Yale. 

Harvard. 

Boston. 

46 

44 

42 

— 

1 

5 

— 

6 

4 
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number  of  its  collegiate  and  professional  tributaries,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  based  upon  official  returns  for  the  year 
under  review : 


American  Colleges 

Am.  Professional  Schools  . 

Foreign  Institutions 

Total 46  51  51 


From  which  it  appears  that  Yale  surpassed  both  the  others  in 
the  numbed*  of  its  tributary  American  colleges,  Harvard  both 
the  others  in  its  tributary  foreign  schools,  and  Boston  both 
the  others  in  its  tributary  American  professional  schools. 
Also  that  in  totals  Harvard  and  Boston  stood  exactly  alike.* 

There  is  one  other  test  of  the  character  and  work  of  a 
university  on  which  educators  justly  lay  great  stress,  to  wit : 
the  percentage  of  graduate  students  under  instruction.  Con- 
sidering the  fact,  that  Boston  University  has  had  no  home-^ 
feeder  pouring  annually  a  tide  of  graduates  into  its  professional 
schools  and  post-graduate  courses,  it  might,  at  first  view,  seem 
unfair  to  attempt  a  comparison  at  this  point.  The  following 
table,  however,  shows  that  even  this  criterion  need  not  be 
feared.     The  figures  give  the  percentage  of  graduate  students 

*The  relative  position  of  all  other  American  institutions,  known  to  have  had 
five  or  more  such  tributaries  in  the  same  year,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  state- 
ments, in  which,  for  the  sake  of  fairness  in  the  comparison,  the  lacking  Faculties 
are  in  each  case  indicated  :  — 

Cornell  University  (lacking  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law  and  Medicine),  five 
American  colleges  tributary. 

Oberlin  College  (lacking  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine),  twelve  American 
colleges. 

University  of  Michigan  (lacking  Faculty  of  Theology),  twenty-nine  American 
colleges. 

Columbia  College  (lacking  Faculty  of  Theology),  thirty-nine  American  colleges, 
twenty  American  professional  schools  and  eleven  foreign  institutions. 

Nineteen  American  colleges,  one  professional  school  and  one  foreign  university 
were  represented  in  the  Chicago  Union  College  of  Law,  a  school  maintained 
under  the  joint  management  of  the  Northwestern  University  at  Evanston  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Whether  in  their  other  departments  these  universities 
had  other  tributaries,  is  not  clear  from  their  published  catalogues. 
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of  all  kinds   in  the  year    1875-76,  in   the  three  universities 
compared  : 

Yale .17  per  cent. 

Harvard 20  per  cent. 

Boston 26  per  cent. 

Should  it  be  thought  that  the  great  size  of  the  undergradu- 
ate department  in  each- of  the  older  institutions  is  more  than. 
an  offset  for  the  advantage  accruing  to  them  from  the  presence 
of  their  own  graduates  in  the  upper  departments,  it  will  not 
greatly  affect  the  showing,  if  we  count  out  both  factors,  and 
inquire,  what  was  the  percentage  of  graduate  students  drawn 
from  other  institutions  in  the  three  universities,  in  the  post- 
collegiate  departments  of  Theology,  Law  and  Medicine,  and 
in  studies  for  the  second  degree  in  arts,  philosophy  and 
science,  including  resident  graduates  not  candidates  for  a 
degree.     The  relation  then  stands  as  follows : 

Harvard 16  per  cent. 

«         Boston 34  per  cent. 

Yale "  .         36  per  cent. 

In  this  comparison,  Boston  is  only  two  per  cent,  behind  Yale, 
while  it  has  more  than  double  the  percentage  of  Harvard,  a 
showing  even  more  remarkable  than  the  former. 
It  is  thus  statistically  shown  : 

I.  That  last  year  the  number  of  professional  students  in 
Boston  University  was  forty-two  more  than  in  Harvard,  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  more  than  in  Yale. 

II.  That,  counting  all  departments,  the  number  of  tributary 
collegiate  and  professional  institutions  was  the  same  as  in 
Harvard,  and  five  more  than  in  Yale. 

III.  That,  taking  the  entire  membership  of  the  University, 
its  percentage  of  graduate  students  was  six  higher  than 
Harvard's  and  nine  higher  than  Yale's. 

IV.  That,  counting  out  the  academic  element,  and  compar- 
ing the  remaining  departments  common  to  the  three,  Boston's 
percentage  of  graduate  students  was  but  two  below  Yale's, 
while  it  was  two  more  than  double  the  percentage  of  Harvard. 
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These  are  most  sobering  facts.  They  are  here  presented, 
not  in  any  spirit  of  vain  glory  or  even  of  gratulation,  but 
because  of  the  impressiveness  of  their  moral.  Being  facts, 
they  ought  to  be  known  to  every  Trustee  and  patron  of  the 
University.  They  should  be  pondered  by  each  until  a  pro- 
found sense  of  the  immense  responsibilities  devolved  upon 
the  University  is  realized.  In  the  highest  forms  and  ranges 
of  American  education,  a  place  has  been  given  to  this  young 
institution,  such  as  has  been  vouchsafed  to  no  other.  For 
good  or  for  evil,  it  is  to  train  a  high  percentage  of  the  learned 
of  the  nation.  Its  standards  will  powerfully  affect  the  stand- 
ards of  all  grades  of  American  schools.  The  quality  of  its 
work  will  tell  upon  culture,  upon  morals  and  piety,  upon 
civilization  and  progress,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Without  an 
ever  increasing  vigilance,  and  greatly  increased  pecuniary 
resources,  the  custodians  of  the  institution  will  forfeit  unpre- 
cedented opportunities.  But  with  such  facts  as  the  above 
before  them,  with  such  a  call  to  fidelity  and  self-sacrifice,  they 
cannot  fail.  In  the  light  of  such  a  summons,  it  must  be  seen 
that  no  hour  is  so  well  spent,  no  dollar  so  fruitfully  invested, 
as  that  which  goes  to  strengthen  and  develop  this  potent 
and  far-reaching  agency  of  social  improvement  and  national 
well-being. 

GRADUATES    AND    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  graduates  of  the  year  numbered  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two.  The  following  statistics  show  the  number  and 
kind  of  all  graduations  since  the  University  has  had  a  plurality 
of  departments  : 

i873.    1874.    1875.    1876. 


College  of  Liberal  Arts    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

College  of  Music 

.    — 

— 

— 

6 

College  of  Agriculture 

— 

— 

— 

21 

School  of  Theology 

.     16 

20 

27 

17 

School  of  Law 

22 

17 

54 

53 

School  of  Medicine 

.    — 

5 

30 

3i 

School  of  Oratory     . 

— 

— 

15 

6 

Totals 38  42  126  134 
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Prior  to  1873,  the  University  graduated  two  classes  from 
the  School  of  Theology,  that  of  '71  numbering  eight,  and  that 
of  '72  numbering  twelve.  The  whole  number,  therefore,  thus 
far  graduated  is  by  departments  as  follows  :  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  none,  College  of  Music,  6,  College  of  Agriculture,  21, 
School  of  Theology,  80  (of  whom  48,  or  an  average  of  12  a 
year,  were  Bachelors  of  Divinity),  School  of  Law,  146,  School 
of  Medicine,  66,  School  of  Oratory,  21;  total  of  graduates, 
360. 

Of  the  above  number  the  young  women  graduates  are  as 
follows:  In  Music,  1,  in  Theology,  1,  in  Medicine,  16,  in 
Oratory,  16;  total,  34. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  graduates  its  first  class  the 
coming  summer.  This  means  much  more  than  the  filling  of 
a  statistical  rubric  hitherto  unfilled.  It  is  the  accession  of  a 
new  and  most  important  feeder  to  all  the  super-collegiate 
departments  of  the  University.  Its  influence  must  soon  be 
felt,  not  only  upon  the  numbers,  but  also  upon  the  quality  of 
the  membership  of  the  Schools. 

In  connection  with  most  of  the  departments,  Alumni  Asso- 
ciations have  been  organized.  That  of  the  Theological  School, 
inheriting  the  two  hundred  and  eleven  members  graduated 
when  the  School  was  in  Concord,  and  the  twenty-four  gradu- 
ated in  1868-70  by  the  "Boston  Theological  Seminary,"  has, 
of  course,  the  largest  constituency.  It  also  deserves  honora- 
ble mention  for  the  evidence  it  has  given  of  its  loyal  and 
generous  spirit.  At  one  of  its  meetings,  the  past  summer,  it 
was  voted  to  raise,  in  commemoration  of  the  Centennial 
year,  the  sum  of  $40,000,  for  the  endowment  of  an  Alumni 
Memorial  Professorship  in  the  School  of  Theology.  A  Com- 
mittee of  eight  was  appointed  to  direct  the  undertaking,  and 
under  their  arrangements,  financial  agents  have  been  elected 
by  all  the  classes,  and  class-subscriptions  opened.  This 
movement  is  at  once  honorable  to  the  Alumni,  and  full  of 
promise  to  the  School.  The  same  Association,  on  a  previous 
occasion  gave  proof  of  their  spirit  by  raising  a  special  fund 
for  the  current  improvement  of  the  library. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Law  School  has  held  three 
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annual  re-unions  of  a  delightful  social  character,  that  of  the 
Medical  School  two.  The  latter  has  printed  in  a  handsome 
pamphlet  its  Second  Annual  Report. 

PREPARATORY    SCHOOLS. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  printing  of  the  last  Annual 
Report,  the  action  therein  represented  as  imminent  was  taken, 
and  by  the  provisions  of  the  indenture  between  the  two 
corporations  of  Trustees,  the  Greenwich  Academy  ceased  to 
be  a  preparatory  department  of  Boston  University.  Fortu- 
nately, each  corporation  had  such  entire  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  other,  and  such  comprehension  of  the 
financial  difficulties  which  opposed  the  realization  of  the 
original  plan,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  was  effected 
with  only  the  kindest  and  best  of  feelings.  At  present,  then, 
the  University  sustains  no  special  or  peculiar  relation  to  any 
of  its  many  feeders. 

Although  this  experimental  alliance  was  a  somewhat  anom- 
alous thing  in  New  England,  and  although  it  was  not  sought 
by  the  University,  but  rather  by  friends  of  the  Academy 
interested  in  the  University,  who  believed  that  under  such  an 
arrangement  a  handsome  endowment  could  be  secured  for  the 
former,  it  does  not  follow  from  its  issue  that  the  plan  of  a 
university's  superintending  a  preparatory  school,  apart  from 
itself,  is  theoretically  wrong  or  injudicious.  Given  abundant 
means,  and  important  advantages  would  attach  to  the  plan. 
It  would  enable  a  university  to  organize  a  preparatory  school, 
to  which  all  engaged  in  the  same  work  could  look  as  a  model. 
The  university  could  thus  exert  a  more  direct  and  controlling 
influence  upon  the  quality  and  scope  of  the  work  of  such 
schools.  It  could,  by  its  inspection  and  examinations,  bring 
about  just  that  toning  up  of  the  teaching,  to  secure  which  the 
English  universities  have  lately  been  called  upon  to  organize 
examinations  in  Eton  and  Harrow  and  Rugby.  Nevertheless, 
to  the  entire  success  of  such  a  plan,  large  endowments  are 
essential,  and  although  the  benevolent  in  prosperous  business 
eras  may  be  ready  to  give  for  the  endowment  of  secondary 
schools,  and  at  any  time  may  be  more  ready  to  entrust  their 
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benefactions  to  a  strong  university  corporation,  than  to  a  small, 
and  perhaps  less  experienced  local  board  of  trust,  still,  the 
work  in  the  hands  of  our  Corporation  is  already  so  extensive, 
so  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  means,  that  there  is  little  like- 
lihood of  its  again  undertaking  the  direct  supervision  of  merely 
preparatory  work. 

The  names  of  the  preparatory  schools  from  which  the 
candidates  for  our  College  of  Liberal  Arts  have  thus  far  come, 
will  be  of  interest  to  all.  In  the  Appendix  to  this  Report 
will  be  found  a  complete  list  of  them,  together  with  the 
number  furnished  by  each  year  by  year.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  students  examined,  it  appears  that  nine  were 
prepared  by  private  teachers,  nine  came  from  other  colleges, 
or  from  preparatory  departments  connected  with  other 
colleges,  over  sixty  from  public  high  schools,  and  the  remain- 
der from  various  incorporated  academies.  The  three  leading 
tributaries  were  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  the  Academies 
at  Wilbraham  and  Tilton,  each  of  these  furnishing  a  quota 
of  ten. 

The  fact  that  almost  one-half  of  the  entire  number  came 
from  public  high  schools,  and  that  omitting  from  the  account 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  high 
school  contribution  consisted  of  young  women,  is  a  point  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  all  future  discussions  of  the  vexed  question 
as  to  the  function  of  public  high  schools,  and  the  propriety  of 
their  support  by  general  taxation.  Had  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country  always  existed  for  the  benefit  of 
both  sexes  alike,  and  had  thus  the  high  schools  had  the 
opportunity  and  duty  of  providing  their  collegiate  preparatory 
course  for  all  the  children  of  all  citizens,  there  would  have 
been  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  any  to  question  the 
policy.  The  present  embarassments  on  this  point,  and  much 
of  the  current  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  state  subsidies 
to  higher  education,  are  natural  and  not  unjust  retributions 
for  the  folly  and  injustice  of  making  high  and  thorough  culture 
so  long  a  monopoly.  Whenever  the  high  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts shall  double  the  size  of  their  graduating  classes  by 
annually  sending  to  Boston,  Wellesley  and  Northampton,  as 
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many  college  girls  as  they  now  do  boys,  little  more  will  be 
heard  of  the  injustice  or  unreasonableness  of  preparatory 
classical  instruction  in  schools  maintained  at  public  charge. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    LIBERAL    ARTS. 

During  the  year  here  reviewed,  but  three  classes,  the  Junior, 
Sophomore  and  Freshman,  were  in  attendance  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.  The  admission  of  a  fourth  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  gave  the  institution,  for  the  first  time,  its  full  com- 
plement of  classes.  The  present  year,  therefore,  will  be  its 
first  as  a  fully  organized  college.  Already,  however,  its 
numbers  have  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  the  accommodations 
afforded  by  the  present  College  building.  According  to  all 
appearances,  several  years  must  pass  before  a  new  and  larger 
one  can  be  erected.  Meantime,  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  numbers  who  will  seek  admission  will  steadily  and  rapidly 
increase.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  none  too  soon  to 
fix  upon  some  policy  calculated  to  limit  the  natural  patronage 
of  the  College,  without  impairing  its  real  efficiency.  Three 
plans  naturally  suggest  themselves.  First,  the  charges  for- 
tuition  might  be  so  increased  as  to  cause  all  but  the  wealthier 
classes  to  send  their  children  to  institutions  where  instruc- 
tion would  be  cheaper.  This  plan,  however,  would  naturally 
deprive  the  College  of  just  that  class  of  students  in  whom 
self-reliance,  earnestness  and  scholarly  aspiration  are  most 
highly  developed,  and  who  in  all  ages  have  achieved  the 
greatest  results  in  life.  It  would  limit  the  privileges  here 
provided  to  those  who  need  them  least,  and  in  time  destroy 
that  needful  interest  and  sympathy  ever  cherished  by  the 
public  towards  an  institution  which  helps  the  poor  and  strug- 
gling to  a  larger  and  better  life. 

A  second  method  would  be  to  restrict  the  classes  hereafter 
admitted  to  a  given  number,  for  example,  thirty  or  thirty-five, 
filling  this  number  by  competitive  examination.  In  favor  of 
this  plan  much  could  be  said.  It  would  secure  to  the  student 
admitted  an  honorable  distinction  at  the  very  outset,  since 
bare  admission  would  be  an  honor.  It  would  deliver  both 
the  Professors  and  the  classes  from  that  waste  of  time  and 
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trial  of  patience,  always  occasioned  where  one  or  more  of  the 
class  or  section  are  decidedly  behind  the  others.  It  would 
give  the  institution  only  the  choicest  material  for  training, 
and  enable  it  to  do  the  highest  possible  work.  Though  its 
graduates  would  number  less  than  those  of  the  larger  colleges, 
its  percentage  of  brilliant  scholars  would  be  far  higher.  By 
adopting  such  a  plan,  the  College  would  stand  conspicuously 
aloof  from  all  institutions  engaged  in  the  vulgar  scramble  for 
mere  numbers,  and  it  would  impressively  set  forth  the  fact, 
that  in  one  American  institution  at  least,  quality  of  work  is 
placed  high  above  quantity. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  some  pretty  grave 
difficulties  would  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  project.  The 
fear  of  failing  in  a  competitive  examination  would  tend  to  keep 
away  many  competent  and  even  superior  candidates,  particu- 
larly those  residing  at  a  distance.  The  more  successful  the 
plan  in  its  working,  the  greater  would  be  the  number  annually 
disappointed  and  turned  away.  Possibly  other  colleges  would 
be  sensitive  about  admitting  these,  even  if  they  were  to  pass 
an  examination  better  than  the  average  of  their  own  entering 
classes.  In  view  of  these  and  similar  considerations,  it  seems 
hardly  practicable  to  restrict  our  patronage  by  such  a  method. 

The  only  remaining  plan  seems  to  be,  so  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  requisites  for  admission,  that  only  small  classes  of 
choice  scholars  will  present  themselves  from  year  to  year. 
This  without  doubt  is  the  true  policy.  Most  if  not  all  of  the 
advantages  of  the  second  plan  are  secured  by  this,  and  with- 
out the  difficulties  and  drawbacks  attaching  to  that.  The 
country  needs  not  more  low-grade  colleges,  but  more  high- 
grade  ones.  In  numbers  we  cannot,  at  present,  possibly 
compete  with  the  great  colleges  of  the  land,  but  by  placing 
our  standard  of  admission  in  the  very  forefront,  we  can  win  a 
reputation  many  times  more  valuable  than  that  of  mere 
numerical  bigness.  Better  than  that,  we  can  thus  render  the 
country  an  educational  service,  higher  'and  more  enduring 
than  by  any  other  method.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend 
that  the  Faculty  be  instructed  to  prepare  for  announcement 
in  the  next  Year  Book  such  additional  requisitions  as  shall 
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gradually  place  the  standard  of  admission  higher  than  any 
now  maintained  by  the  other  American  colleges.  These 
additional  requisites  will  be  very  few,  and  not  onerous,  for 
our  present  standard  surpasses  that  of  many  of  the  colleges 
of  the  country.  If  the  first  addition  be  made  prospective,  to 
apply  to  the  class  entering  in  1878,  and  the  others  applied 
successively  in  '79  and  '80,  candidates  for  admission  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  working  up  to  the  new  standard.  Being 
under  the  necessity  of  restricting  our  numbers,  it  is  highest 
wisdom  to  utilize  our  limitations  by  making  the  institution 
the  most  select  and  high-toned  in  the  land. 

The  three  classes  under  instruction  during  the  year  num- 
bered 81.  The  new  class,  entering  at  the  close,  carries  the 
present  membership  of  the  college  up  to  105.  They  stand  as 
follows : 

Young  Men.        Young  Women.  Total. 

Seniors 21  5  26 

Juniors           ....  12  14  26 

Sophomores      ....  21  7  28 

Freshmen     ....  14  u  25 

68  37  105 

Of  the  applicants  for  admission  in  1873,  the  average  age 
was  20.5  ;  in  1874  it  was  20.1  ;  the  next  year  19.48;  while  at 
the  last  entrance  examinations  it  was  19.85.  Taking  the  four 
classes,  it  appears  that  the  average  age  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion was  19.98  or  substantially  20  years.  This  is  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  higher  than  the  average  age  of  students 
entering  Harvard  College,  as  determined  by  statistics  of  the 
last  five  years,  and  almost  two  years  and  a  half  higher  than 
the  average  there  twenty  years  ago.*  The  fact  is  of  interest, 
as  showing  the  relative  maturity  of  our  undergraduates,  and 
the  propriety  of  that  large  confidence  which  the  University 
has  uniformly  cherished  in  their  capacity  for  self-control.  It 
may  be  desirable  that  the  average  age  of  those  students  who 

*  President's  Report  for  1874-75,  p.  8.     The  comparison  with  other  Colleges 
I  am  unable  to  make. 
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look  forward  to  a  long  course  of  professional  study,  should  be 
reduced  somewhat  below  the  above  standard,  but  for  all  others 
it  is  as  nearly  right  as  possible.* 

The  only  changes  in  the  Faculty  since  the  last  Report, 
were  the  appointment  of  William  E.  Huntington,  A.M.,  In- 
structor in  History,  and  the  election  of  Borden  P.  Bowne, 
A.M.,  an  editor  of  "  The  (New  York)  Independent,"  Professor 
of  Philosophy. 

The  work  of  the  year  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Lindsay, 
Dean  of  the  College,  in  his  annual  report : 

i.  Studies  ftursued  by  the  Classes. — The  Freshman  class  read  in 
Greek,  the  first  term,  5  chapters  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  the  second 
term,  about  11 50  lines  of  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  the  third  term, 
two-thirds  of  the  8th  Book  of  Herodotus.  They  had  also  a  daily  exercise 
in  Greek  Prose  Composition  throughout  the  year. 

In  German,  the  class  read  about  60  pages  of  Whitney's  German 
Reader,  with  constant  reference  to  Whitney's  German  Grammar. 

The  instruction  both  in  Greek  and  German  was  given  by  Professor 
Buck. 

In  Latin,  the  Freshman  class  read  21st  and  22d  Books  of  Livy,  3 
Books  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  The  Epistle  to  the  Pisos,  and  De  Senec- 
tute  of  Cicero. 

In  Mathematics,  the  class  studied  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonome- 
try. 

Professor  Kimpton  gave  the  instruction  both  in  Latin  and  Mathematics. 

The  class  had  Rhetorical  Exercises,  and  instruction  in  Elocution 
during  the  year. 

The  Sophomore  class,  first  term  of  the  year,  read  about  sixty  chapters 
of  1st  Book  of  Thucydides.  This  recitation  was  also  attended  by  9  of 
the  Junior  class,  and  by  2  graduate  students  (members  of  the  School  of 
All  Sciences). 

The  second  term,  the  Sophomores,  read  Prometheus  Vinctus.  One 
graduate  attended  this  exercise. 


*  As  between  the  sexes,  there  appears  to  be  no  difference  in  point  of  age,  or  if 
any,  it  is  an  extremely  small  fraction  in  favor  of  the  young  women.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  obstructive  argumentations  of  such  writers  as  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Clarke  strike,  in  reality,  not  the  co-educative  University,  with  a  membership  of 
students  ranging  in  age  from  twenty  to  twenty-four,  but  much  rather  the  ordinary 
separate  "Female  Seminary,"  filled  with  misses  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen. In  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  average  age  of  the  women  students  is 
twenty-nine. 
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Plato's  Gorgias  in  part  was  read  by  the  class  the  third  term  ;  one  grad- 
uate attending. 

In  German,  the  class  read  Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  Schiller's 
Piccolomini,  and  Lessing's  Minna  Von  Barnhelm.  Professor  Buck  gave 
instruction  both  in  German  and  Greek. 

In  Latin  the  Sophomores  read,  the  first  term,  the  Epodes  and  Satires  of 
Horace,  the  second  term,  Cicero  de  Officiis,  and  the  third  term,  the  His- 
tories of  Tacitus,  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Kimpton. 

In  French,  the  Sophomores  studied  200  pages  of  Otto's  Grammar,  and 
50  pages  of  the  Reader,  the  first  term ;  the  second  term,  50  pages  of  the 
Reader,  45  pages  of  Cinq  Mars  by  De  Vigny,  and  40  pages  of  Chardenal's 
French  Composition ;  the  third  term,  60  pages  of  Cinq  Mars  and  60 
pages  of  Chardenal.     Mr.  Dippold  gave  the  instruction. 

The  instruction  in  Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry  was  given 
to  the  class,,  the  first  term,  by  Mr.  Whittier. 

In  Physics,  the  second  and  third  terms,  the  class  had  instruction  and 
laboratory  practice  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  under 
the  instruction  of  Professors  Pickering  and  Cross.  The  instruction  in 
this  study  was  chiefly  by  lectures. 

The  class  had  exercises  in  Composition  and  Elocution  throughout  the 
year. 

In  Greek,  the  second  term,  17  of  the  Junior  class  and  2  graduates  read 
four  Orations  of  Lysias. 

A  part  of  the  class  studied  Spanish  under  Professor  Torricelli. 

The  third  term,  instruction  was  given  to  the  class  in  Porter's  Psychol- 
ogy, by  Professor  Sheldon. 

Chemistry  was  taught  by  Professor  Nichols  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, the  class  enjoying  the  use  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Institute. 

Twenty-two  of  the  class  and  2  graduates  read  Plutarch's  De  Sera 
Numinis  Vindicta  with  Professor  Buck. 

The  class  studied  Hadley's  Roman  Law  with  Professor  Kimpton. 

The  class  had  exercises  in  Composition  and  Elocution  during  the  year. 

1  he  Junior  class  studied  Whateley's  Rhetoric  the  first  term  with  Pro 
fessor  Sheldon. 

They  had  a  Course  of  lectures  in  Zoology  and  Physiology,  by  Professor 
Kneeland. 

The  first  term's  work  in  French  was  Athalie  of  Racine,  Le  Ciel  of  Cor- 
neille,  Le  Misanthrope  of  Moliere,  with  Mr.  Dippold.  A  part  of  the  class 
read  the  Captives  of  Plautus  with  Professor  Kimpton. 

Calculus  was  studied  by  a  part  of  the  class  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Whittier. 

The  second  term,  the  class  studied  Jevons'  Logic  with  Professor 
Sheldon. 

Instruction  was  given  in  Geology,  chiefly  by  lectures  by  Professor 
Niles  ;  in  History,  by  Mr.  Huntington, 
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2.  Examinations. —  In  most  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  College, 
the  Professors  are  accustomed  to  have  written  examinations  as  often  as 
once  a  month. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  there  are  oral  examinations,  to  which  the 
Visitors  appointed  by  the  Trustees  are  invited. 

These  examinations  have  shown  commendable  progress  on  the  part  of 
the  students  in  almost  every  department.  They  have  also  fully  shown 
the  careful  instruction  that  has  been  given  by  the  Professors. 

3.  Additional  Professors. —  It  seems  appropriate  to  allude  to  the 
election  and  acceptance  of  Professor  Bowne. 

The  reputation  he  brings  with  him  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
College.  He  has  entered  upon  his  duties  in  such  spirit  as  to  inspire  his 
classes  with  increased  zeal  in  the  study  of  the  special  topics  that  come 
within  the  range  of  his  professorship. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  need  of  still  further  strength- 
ening the  Faculty.  The  College  has  now  its  full  complement  of  classes. 
The  variety  of  studies  pursued,  the  demand  for  Elective  Courses,  make  it 
imperative  that  a  college  should  have  a  full  and  efficient  corps  of  Profes- 
sors. 

Trusting  that  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the  University  will,  ere 
long,  provide  for  the  endowment  of  professorships  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  study,  the  Faculty  are  aiming  to  do  the  best  possible  work  with 
their  limited  facilities. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC. 

In  this  department  the  number  of  students  was  twenty-one, 
the  same  number  as  the  preceding  year.  Fourteen  were 
gentlemen  and  seven  ladies.  By  classes,  the  numbers  were 
as  follows :  First  Year,  7 ;  Second  Year,  6 ;  Third  Year,  4 ; 
Fourth  Year,  4. 

Like  all  pioneer  institutions,  the  College  of  Music  has  its 
financial  embarrassments.  Its  deficit  for  the  year  was  $1215.- 
57  ;  making  its  total  cost,  above  receipts,  from  the  beginning 
till  June  last,  $3102.28.  The  gentleman  who,  with  the  aid  of 
an  altogether  inadequate  guarantee  fund,  has  carried  forward 
this  work,  deserves  great  credit  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  musical  education.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  recent 
increase  of  the  tuition  fee  will  bring  the  College  more  nearly 
upon  a  self-supporting  basis,  and  that  some  public  benefactor 
will,  at  an  early  day,  provide  the  needed  endowment. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Dean,  Dr.  Tourjee: 
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The  departments  organized  and  in  operation  during  the  previous  year, 
were  all  continued  under  the  same  Professors,  and  a  new  department, 
that  of  German,  was  added  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Jacob  F. 
Krauss. 

The  first  annual  Commencement  of  the  College  was  held  in  Music 
Hall,  June  21st,  at  1  o'clock,  P.M.  The  graduating  class  numbered  six, 
four  of  whom,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Morse,  Mr.  Allen  W.  Swan,  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Dunham  and  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Lewis,  completed  both  the  course  for 
organists  and  that  for  pianists.  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Turner  completed  the 
course  for  pianist,  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Gardiner  that  for  vocalist.  The 
diligence  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  all  pursued  their  studies,  were 
in  every  way  satisfactory,  and  their  proficiency  gives  assurance  of  their 
future  success  in  the  calling  they  have  chosen.  All  the  members  of  the 
graduating  class  have  already  taken  important  places  in  the  profession. 
One  of  them  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Music  at  Wellesley  College  ; 
•three  others  have  taken  charge  of  classes  in  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  Another  of  the  students  has  taken  direction  of  the 
musical  department  of  Simpson  Centenary  College.  The  higher  institu- 
tions are  thus  to  have  the  benefits  of  the  education  acquired  here,  which 
must  help  to  raise  the  standard  of  musical  culture,  and  broaden  the 
reputation  of  the  College.  Honorable  mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  other  students  of  the  College,  who,  with  equal  diligence,  devoted 
themselves  to  their  studies. 

The  Commencement  exercises  passed  off  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
to  the  class,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  appreciative  audience  in 
attendance.  The  musical  critics  of  the  press  gave  lengthy  notices  which 
were  highly  complimentary  to  the  College. 

The  success  of  the  College  thus  far  has  been  all  that  could  be  expect- 
ed under  the  circumstances.  The  generous  reception  it  has  met  with 
from  other  institutions,  and  from  the  public,  has  been  indeed  gratifying. 
The  great  want  now  is  the  proper  funds  to  carry  out  the  broad  designs 
which  its  plan  contemplates. 

I  need  not  repeat  what  was  stated  in  my  last  year's  report,  that  the 
present  accommodations  afforded  in  the  rooms  of  the  Conservatory  are 
altogether  inadequate.     The  demand  for  better  provision  is  most  urgent. 

The  organization  of  the  College  was  not  premature.  It  is  the  legiti- 
mate outgrowth  of  the  higher  musical  culture  of  our  day,  and  it  must 
become  more  and  more  appreciated  as  the  study  of  music  advances. 
Its  situation  in  the  musical  centre  of  America,  its  connection  with  a  great 
University,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  the  first  institution  of  its  order  ever 
established,  will  always  give  it  a  precedence  over  all  others  that  may  seek 
to  follow  in  its  steps. 

There  are  many  encouraging  indications  that  the  musical  art  will 
speedily  be  raised  to  an  equal  place  with  its  sister  arts.  It  is  fast 
coming  to  be  looked  upon  not  as  a  mere  accomplishment,  but  in  its  true 
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character,  not  only  as  a  discipline  that  gives  field  for  the  highest  intellect- 
ual efforts,  but  also  as  a  mighty  assistant  of  the  pulpit  in  moral  and 
religious  education. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  was  ninety-three.  Of  these,  thirty-four 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  matriculate  in  the 
University.  Of  the  Senior  class,  twenty-one  graduated  with 
the  diploma  of  the  University  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  alliance  has  worked  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  both  institutions. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  very  valuable  Annual  Reports  of 
President  Clark,  printed  every  January  by  the  Massachusetts  * 
Senate.  That  for  1876  contains  a  sketch  of  the  history  and 
work  of  the  College.  The  institution  has  won  so  distin- 
guished a  reputation  throughout  the  world,  that  the  Japanese 
government  has  invited  President  Clark  to  organize  a  similar 
one  in  that  distant  empire.  He  is  now  in  Japan,  with  some 
assistants,  engaged  in  that  work. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    THEOLOGY. 

In  his  essay  "  On  the  Conditions  of  Classical  Learning," 
Sir  William  Hamilton  makes  this  declaration,  in  italics  :  "The 
standard  of  learning  in  a  national  clergy  is,  in  fact,  the  stand- 
ard of  learning  in  a  nation.  Their  necessary  course  of 
education,"  he  says,  "  is,  in  general,  considerably  longer  than 
that  of  the  other  learned  professions.  They  constitute  not 
only  the  most  numerous  body  of  literary  men,  but  the  class 
from  which  tutors,  school  masters,  and  even  professors  are 
principally  taken.  Their  ignorance  or  erudition  thus  reacts 
most  powerfully  and  extensively,  either  to  raise  and  keep  up 
learning,  or  to  prevent  it  rising,  among  all  orders  and  profes- 
sions." 

If  this  representation  be  correct,  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship maintained  in  each  theological  school  is  a  matter  of 
national  concern.  And  the  larger  the  clerical  body  recruited 
from  a  given  theological  institution,  the  greater  is  the  stake 
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Which  the  public  has  in  its  work.  In  this  light,  our  own 
Theological  School,  as  the  first  and  oldest  of  those  from  which 
the  largest  body  of  christian  ministers  in  America  recruits 
itself,  comes  to  assume  a  marked  national  significance.  Hap- 
pily, when  the  interested  educator  inquires  after  the  qualifica- 
tions required  of  candidates  for  the  first  degree  in  theology  in 
this  School,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  they  are 
higher  than  are  required  by  any  other  American  university. 
Here  the  degree  has  been  given  its  pristine  place  of  honor. 
Here  it  invariably  implies,  and  from  the  beginning  has  im- 
plied, not  only  the  successful  completion  of  a  three  years' 
theological  course  of  highest  grade,  but  also  the  previous 
accomplishment  of  the  four  years'  course  in  liberal  arts.  This 
is  precisely  as  it  ought  to  be.  Students  other  than  Bachelors 
of  Arts  are  admitted,  but  not  as  candidates  for  the  theological 
degree.  Even  for  admission,  they  "  must  show  that  they  have 
mastered  the  studies  customarily  required  for  entrance  upon 
the  classical  course  in  American  colleges,  and  that  by  reason 
of  age,  or  other  circumstances,  they  cannot  wisely  attempt  to 
qualify  themselves  for  admission  to  the  First  Division,"  i.  e.y 
that  to  which  Bachelors  of  Arts  are  admitted.* 

During  the  four  years  since  the  School  has  been  under  the 
management  of  the  University,  the  average  number  of  stu- 
dents has  been  just  ninety-nine.  During  the  four  years 
preceding,  the  average  number  was  but  sixty-nine.  In  the 
quadrennium  prior  to  the  School's  adoption,  the  average 
percentage  who  had  enjoyed  collegiate  preparation  was  but 
eighteen ;  during  the  quadrennium  since  adoption,  this  per- 
centage has  risen  to  fifty-five,  more  than  three  times  the 
former  ratio.  These  changes  are  certainly  most  significant 
and  cheering. 

*Yale  kept  up  the  true  standard  till  1872.  Even  now,  about  ninety  per  cent, 
of  her  Bachelors  of  Divinity  are  Bachelors  of  Arts.  At  Harvard,  the  degree  was 
first  offered  in  1870.  No  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  was  then  required  for 
admission  to  the  School,  and  the  degree  was  given  "to  all  who,  having  been 
members  of  the  School  at  least  one  half  year,  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  full  course  of  studies  there  pursued."  At  present  the  requisites  are  some 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  New  Testament  Greek  for  admission  to  the  School,  at 
least  one  year's  residence,  and  a  satisfactory  examination. 
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In  the  year  under  review,  the  representation  of  different 
states  and  countries  in  the  School  was  as  follows  :  Residents 
of  Massachusetts,  18;  from  Ohio,  16;  from  New  York,  10; 
from  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  5  each ;  from 
Vermont,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  4  each ;  from  Connecticut,  3  ; 
from  New  Brunswick,  3  ;  from  Rhode  Island,  California  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  2  each ;  from  Ontario  and  Nova 
Scotia,  2  each ;  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  Minnesota  and  Colorado,  1  each ;  from  Hayti, 
Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  England,  Asia  Minor 
and  China,  1  each.  Thus  twenty  states  and  territories  of  the 
United  States  were  represented,  and  nine  foreign  states  or 
provinces.  Few  schools  of  Theology  have  ever  drawn  from 
so  wide  a  patronizing  territory. 

The  average  age  of  the  last  five  entering  classes  was  a 
fraction  over  twenty-five  and  a  half  years.  This  makes  the 
average  graduate  nearly  twenty-nine  when  he  leaves  the 
school.  This  is  an  age  at  least  two,  perhaps  three  years 
higher  than  it  should  be.  One  noticeable  cause  of  this  un- 
usual maturity  is  found  in  the  fact  that  many,  for  lack  df 
needed  pecuniary  assistance,  are  forced  to  break  off  their 
studies  from  time  to  time,  and  spend  a  year  or  two  in  earning 
means  for  further  progress.  It  is  a  question  which  the 
Church  immediately  concerned  should  carefully  consider, 
whether  this  annual  loss  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  of 
ministerial  service,  simply  for  the  lack  of  an  appropriate  edu- 
cational fund,  is  good  economy. 

The  Dean  of  the  School,  Dr.  Latimer,  thus  reports  upon 
the  work  of  the  year : 

1.  General  Condition. —  The  School  has  been  in  fine  working  order 
during  the  past  year.  The  churches  are  feeling,  more  than  ever,  their 
need  of  carefully  trained  men  in  the  ministry,  and  candidates  are  waking 
up  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  amplest  culture.  Never  in  our 
history  have  we  had  so  many  young  men,  who  have  been  for  years  in  the 
active  work  of  the  ministry,  and  who  now,  feeling  the  pressing  need  of  an 
ampler  education,  have  left  their  conference  work,  and  joined  our  classes 
for  instruction. 

2.  Numbers. —  A  larger  number  have  been  in  attendance  throughout 
the  year  than  ever  before.     Our  Junior  Class  numbered  46,  Middle  Class, 
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26,  Senior  Class,  19,  Resident  Graduates,  3,  and  Special  Students,  7; 
total,  1 01. 

3.  Instruction. —  The  following  statement  shows  the  work  of  the 
School,  for  the  year,  by  department  and  by  classes  : 

(I).  Senior  Class.  Dr.  Warren,  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  History 
of  Religions,  on  Comparative  Theology,  on  the  Philosophical  Basis  of 
Theism  and  the  Christian  Faith,  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year.     Theses  by  all  members  of  the  class. 

Dr.  Latimer,  Lectures  on  Church  History  since  the  Reformation,  two 
hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay,  Isaiah  in  Hebrew,  with  lectures  on  the  Prophecies,  and 
Interpretation,  one  hour  a  week ;  Epistle  to  Hebrews  and  Apocalypse, 
with  lectures,  one  hour  a  week. 

Dr.  Townsend,  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  Church  Polity  and 
Discipline,  Homiletical  Exercises,  four  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Munroe,  Lectures  and  drill  in  Elocution  and  Oratory,  thirty 
hours  during  the  year. 

(II).  Middle  Class.  Dr.  Latimer,  Didactic  Theology,  systematically 
set  forth  in  lectures,  four  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay,  portions  of  Psalms  and  Job,  in  Hebrew,  with  lectures,  one 
hour  a  week ;  Acts  in  Greek,  one  hour  a  week. 

Dr.  Townsend,  Lectures  on  Homiletics  with  practical  exercises,  three 
hours  a  week. 

Professor  Sheldon,  History  of  Doctrine  in  lectures,  three  hours  a 
week. 

Professor  Monroe,  Elocutionary  instruction  and  drill,  ten  hours. 

(III).  Junior  Class.  Dr.  Latimer,  Lectures  on  Theological  Encyclo- 
paedia and  Methodology,  Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology,  one  hour  a 
week ;  on  Missions,  theoretically,  historically  and  practically  considered, 
one  hour  a  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay,  Gospel  of  Luke,  with  lectures  on  New  Testament  criti- 
cism, two  hours  a  week:  commenced  Hebrew,  read  in  Pentateuch, four 
hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Townsend,  Introduction  to  Practical  Theology,  in  lectures,  one 
hour  a  week. 

Professor  Sheldon,  Lectures  on  Old  Testament  History,  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Age,  Church  History  to  the  Reformation,  four  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Monroe,  Elocutionary  instruction  and  drill,  ten  hours. 

(IV).  All*  Classes.  Dr.  Stephen  M.  Vail,  formerly  Professor  of  Exe- 
getical  Theology  in  the  Concord  Biblical  Institute,  delivered  a  public 
course  of  lectures,  five  in  number,  before  all  classes,  on  Sacred  Geogra- 
phy and  Topography,  based  upon  personal  explorations.  The  expected 
course  on  Topics  in  Eschatology,  by  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park  of 
Andover,  could  not  be  given  on  account  of  ill  health.  Official  duties  also 
prevented  Bishop  Harris  from  giving  a  promised  course  on  his  Mission- 
ary Observations  around  the  World. 
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James  T.  Fields,  LL.D.,  gave  a  University  Course  of  five  lectures  on 
Representative  Men  in  English  Literature,  which  was  attended  by  all 
classes. 

Several  members  of  the  different  classes  attended  the  School  of 
Oratory  one  hour  daily.  A  volunteer  class  was  also  formed  in  the  School 
of  Theology  and  instructed  by  Miss  Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  School  of  Oratory. 

The  last  year  was  the  first  of  the  service  of  Assistant  Professor  Henry 
C.  Sheldon,  in  the  department  of  Historic  Theology.  His  work  has  been 
satisfactorily  done,  and  his  department  continues  to  call  forth  the  abiding 
interest  of  his  classes. 

4.  Examinations,  Discipline,  Sr°c. —  By  degrees  we  are  bringing  up 
our  standard  of  scholarship  to  a  higher  grade  than  we  were  ever  before 
able  to  do.  The  plan  of  double  examinations,  written  ones  supplemented 
by  oral  ones  before  the  committee  at  the  close  of  the  year,  has  enabled 
us  to  do  this,  and  to  hold  our  students  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what 
they  have  passed  over.  The  discipline  of  the  School  is  thoroughly 
maintained,  and  neglect  of  duties  always  receives  most  prompt  attention. 

5.  Beneficiary  Aid. —  We  have  no  permanent  endowment,  as  yet,  for 
the  assistance  of  needy  students,  but  friends  of  the  institution  from  time 
to  time  place  small  amounts  in  our  hands  to  disburse  as  may  be  needful. 
The  Board  of  Education  at  New  York  appropriated  last  year,  for  this 
purpose,  $300,  as  well  as  $300  more  for  the  year  to  come.  The  whole 
amount  thus  disbursed  on  long  loans  was  $645,  during  the  year. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    LAW. 

A  vigorous  growth  still  characterizes  this  department. 
Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  tuition  fee  for  the  second 
year's  instruction,  twelve  more  students  were  matriculated 
than  ever  before.  Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number 
were  graduates. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  University  was  the  first  in 
the  country  to  attempt  the  reform  and  elevation  of  legal  edu- 
cation by  extending  the  curriculum  from  two  brief  lecture 
terms,  or  even  less,  to  three  full  scholastic  years.  This  bold, 
at  the  time  almost  audacious,  measure  was  inaugurated  at  the 
very  outset,  when,  in  framing  the  General  Statutes  to  govern 
the  organization  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  course  of  instruction  in  each  of  the  professional 
schools  was  made  uniform  in  length,  and  fixed  at  three  years. 
On  organizing  the  Law  School  in  1872,  it  was  deemed  expe- 
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client  to  make  the  third  year,  for  a  time,  a. post-graduate  one, 
and  so  it  has  remained  until  now.  This  arrangement  has 
worked  well.  The  first  post-graduate  class  numbered  22,  the 
second  18,  the  third,  that  of  last  year,  25.  It  is  now  time  to 
complete  the  original  plan  by  putting  graduation  in  its  proper 
place  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  I  therefore  recommend, 
that  in  the  next  circular  of  the  Law  School,  this  change  be 
announced.* 

I  also  recommend  that  after  the  graduation  of  our  present 
classes,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  be.  conferred  upon 
none  who  have  not  previously  taken  a  degree  in  Arts,  Philos- 
ophy or  Science. 

Since  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year,  death  has  deprived 
the  School  of  an  officer  who  had  been  associated  with  it  from 
the  beginning.  As  Lecturer  and  Acting  Dean,  Mr.  N.  St. 
John  Green  rendered  services  of  no  ordinary  value.  He  was 
a  profound  believer  in  the  need  of  such  a  School  in  Boston, 
and  an  earnest  worker  for  its  success.  His  hold  upon  the 
students  was  that  of  a  strong  and  genial  nature,  and  his 
memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  them. 

During  the  past  summer,  in  consequence  of  continued 
physical  disability,  Mr.  Hillard  resigned  the  Deanship  of  the 
Faculty,  and  as  already  stated,  Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett  was 
elected  his  successor.  Under  the  new  head,  the  prospects  of 
the  School  are  every  way  flattering.  The  eminent  services  of 
Mr.  Hillard  in  its  first  years,  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  Cor- 
poration, and  an  Emeritus  Professorship  has  been  tendered  to 
him. 


*The  deplorable  condition  of  American  law  schools  at  the  time  the  Boston 
University  was  established,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  the  oldest  and  notably  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  had  at  that  date  no 
examinations  whatever,  either  for  admission,  promotion,  or  even  for  graduation. 
A  mere  residence  of  eighteen  months,  and  the  payment  of  the  required  fees, 
secured  the  degree  of  LL.B.  Since  that  date,  examinations  have  been  intro- 
duced, the  required  course  of  study  extended  to  two  years,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1879-80,  a  third  year  will  be  added.  Yale  adds  this  year  a  post-graduate  third 
year,  and  the  Columbia  school  has  announced  the  intention  of  doing  the  same. 
No  Law  School  can  henceforth  maintain  a  high  character  without  presenting  the 
full  three  years'  curriculum. 
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The  following  is  the  annual  report  of  the  department,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Green,  as  Acting  Dean  : 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  Dean's  report  upon  the 
School  of  Law  for  the  academical  year  1 875-1 876. 

The  whole  number  of  students  during  the  year  has  been  one  hundred 
and  forty-three.  Of  these,  twenty-six  were  members  of  the  senior  class, 
and  were  all  graduates  of  the  School  the  previous  year,  and  consequently 
attended  the  lectures  free  of  charge.  Nineteen  of  them  had  been  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  before  the  commencement  of  the  year.  Fourteen  of  them 
were  college  graduates.  The  number  in  the  middle  class  was  eighty- 
three.  Of  these,  ten  were  members  of  the  bar,  and  thirty-eight  were 
college  graduates.  The  number  of  the  junior  class  was  thirty-four,  ten 
of  whom  were  college  graduates. 

Fifty-three  students  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  after  having  passed  rigid  examinations  conducted  by  Prof.  Bennett, 
by  Judge  Foster,  and  by  Messrs.  Russell,  Bigelow  and  Green. 

Beside  the  lectures  heretofore  given,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  cover, 
as  fully  as  practicable,  the  chief  body  of  the  law,  additional  and  very 
valuable  lectures  were  given  by  Judge  Lowell,  upon  the  law  of  Bankrupt- 
cy, a  topic  unfortunately  of  prominence  and  of  importance  at  the  present 
time,  by  Professor  Odronaux  upon  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  by  Mr. 
Smith  upon  Patent  Law. 

Several  of  the  lecturers  desire,  and  it  is  important  that  they  should 
have,  more  hours  allotted  to  them  than  can  be  given  them  at  present. 
When  the  School  shall  become  self-supporting,  and  appearances  indicate 
that  that  time  will  shortly  come,  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  have  more 
lectures  a  week,  and  also  to  provide  for  additional  instruction  by  recita- 
tions. Additional  instruction  by  recitations  could  be  given  at  a  small 
expense  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  lectures. 

The  moot  courts  have  been  held  during  the  year  by  Professor  Bennett, 
by  Judge  Foster,  and  by  Messrs.  Russell,  Pierce,  Bigelow  and  Green. 
Most  of  them,  however,  have  been  held  by  Professor  Bennett  and  by  Mr. 
Green. 

The  examinations  have  shown  a  constant  improvement  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  standard  of  scholarship.  This  is  probably  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  lecturers  becoming  aware,  from  time  to  time,  of  particular 
difficulties  which  required  a  more  extended  elucidation  than  they  had 
before  received,  to  make  the  subject  lectured  upon  intelligible  and  clear 
to  the  mind  of  the  student. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  library  was  moved  from  Beacon 
street  to  Bromfield  street.  This  change  has  been  much  for  the  better, 
and  has  given  general  satisfaction.  The  new  library  room  being  larger 
than  the  old  one,  the  moot  courts  have  been  held  in  it.  As  to  the  library 
itself,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  there  is  need  of  many  additions 
to  it. 
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As  the  School  becomes  more  and  more  known,  it  certainly  grows  in 
esteem  with  the  courts,  the  bar  and  the  public ;  but  its  assured  success, 
like  the  success  of  every  worthy  thing,  requires  attention,  care  and  time. 

SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE. 

Our  School  of  Medicine  is  favorably  distinguished  from  all 
earlier  ones  by  its  scientific  and  practical  catholicity.  In  one 
of  its  governing  bodies,  one  of  the  leading  parties  of  the  medi- 
cal world  predominates,  in  the  other  governing  body,  the 
other.  All,  however,  cordially  agree  in  this,  that  the  Univer- 
sity, like  the  State,  must  hold  a  perfectly  impartial  attitude 
towards  all  legally  authorized  branches  of  the  American 
medical  profession.  So  long  as  the  laws  of  the  land  require 
of  the  practitioner  no  party-shibboleth,  the  school  that  pre- 
pares him  should  also  require  none.  Accordingly,  it  has  been 
the  determination  of  the  authorities  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  country  should  have  one  School  in  which  there  should  be 
provided  a  broader,  more  inclusive,  and  therefore  more  truly 
scientific,  medical  education  than  is  furnished  in  any  of  those 
institutions,  which  single  medical  parties  have  built  up 
and  administered. 

Some  of  the  contrasts  between  the  old-fashioned  Party 
School  and  this  new  and  catholic  one,  mayr  be  summed  up  as 
follows  :  (i)  The  old-fashioned  one  bars  its  doors  to  women, 
however  admirably  fitted  for  the  study,  but  welcomes  eagerly 
young  men,  whatever  their  illiteracy.  The  new  one  fixes  just 
educational  qualifications,  and  impartially  welcomes  all  who 
can  comply  with  them.  It  not  only  welcomes  women  to  the 
seat  of  the  learner,  but  also  to  its  chairs  of  instruction.  (2) 
In  the  Party  School  the  whole  administration  is  in  partisan 
hands,  and  the  interests  of  the  party,  more  than  those  of 
science  or  of  public  welfare,  control  in  all  decisions  and  elec- 
tions. In  the  new  one,  with  governing  boards  in  which 
every  important  scientific  or  medical  standpoint  is  represent- 
ed, such  narrowness  is  impossible.  (3)  In  the  old-fashioned 
School  of  whatever  party,  the  teaching  is  almost  invariably 
narrow,  exclusive  and  illiberal ;  in  the  new  one,  the  Professors 
protest  against  the  establishment  of  "  any  creed  or  standard 
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of  orthodoxy  or  regularity"  as  "fatal  to  freedom  and  pro- 
gress," and  place  among  "  the  essential  qualifications  of  a 
physician,  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge  of  all  the 
direct  and  collateral  branches  of  medical  science,  as  it  exists 
in  all  sects  and  schools  of  medicine."  (4)  In  the  Party 
School,  the  instructors  are,  with  scarce  an  exception,  men 
whose  own  professional  training  has  been  exclusively  in  the 
schools  of  the  party ;  in  the  new  School,  all  the  Professors 
have  enjoyed  instruction  in  institutions  of  a  different  medical 
faith  from  their  own,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  also 
had  the  advantages  of  foreign  study  and  observation.  (5)  In 
the  School  of  a  party,  the  Diploma  of  graduation  simply 
represents  the  party ;  in  the  new  School,  the  Diploma  repre- 
sents the  non-partisan  University  Corporation,  and  any  incor- 
porated State  Medical  Society  in  the  United  States  which 
may  be  pleased  to  unite  in  the  testing  of  the  candidate's 
fitness  for.  the  degree.*  These  are  features  which  will  enable 
our  School  to  render  a  much  needed  service  to  the  medical 
profession  —  a  profession  always  highly  esteemed,  and  of 
prime  importance  to  society.  They  will  also  command  for 
the  institution  the  cordial  respect  of  all  who  prize  fairness, 
breadth  and  liberality  in  education. 

The  year  was  a  thoroughly  prosperous  one.  The  Dean  of 
Faculty,  Dr.  Talbot,  introduces  his  report  with  the  words : 
"  The  number  of  students  was  much  larger  than  ever  before, 
the  instruction  more  thorough  and  extensive,  the  means  of 
illustration  increased,  the  library  enlarged,  the  building  im- 
proved, a  beautiful  hospital  opened  on  adjoining  land,  the 
grounds  were  enclosed  and  ornamented,  the  funds  augmented, 
the  debts  paid  in  part,  and  the  remainder  satisfactorily  provid- 
ed for  by  mortgage." 

The  following  passages  show  the  history  and  state  of  the 
School  in  fuller  detail : 

1.  Students.  —  The  number  of  students  the  past  year  was  172,  an 
increase  of  41  over  the  preceding  year.     Of  these,  11 1  were  men  and  61 

*The  University  and  the  Medical  Profession.  Year  Book,  Vol.  II,  pp.  25,  26. 
The  New  Medical  Education.  New  England  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  X,  No.  3, 
pp.  127-132. 
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women.  These  were  divided  into  classes  as  follows  :  Senior  27;  Mid- 
dle, 47;  Junior,  68  ;  General  Course,  22;  Special  Course,  8  ;  Total,  172. 
These  came  from  25  different  States  and  Countries,  viz:  —  Maine,  13; 
New  Hampshire,  9;  Vermont,  8;  Massachusetts,  106;  Rhode  Island,  4; 
Connecticut,  4  ;  New  York,  3  ;  New  Jersey,  1;  Pennsylvania,  3  ;  Ohio,  1; 
Illinois,  2;  Indiana,  1;  Wisconsin,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  Nebraska,  2; 
Kansas,  1  ;  Louisiana,  1  ;  New  Brunswick,  2  ;  Nova  Scotia,  3  ;  Cuba,  1  ; 
England,  1 ;  Asia  Minor,  10;  Sandwich  Islands,  1  ;  Russia,  1  ;  Prussia,  1. 
The  average  age  of  the  students  is  about  28  years.  Statistics  of  the 
Junior  Class  will  give  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  whole.  This  class  num- 
bers 68,  of  whom  47  are  men  and  21  women.  The  average  age  on  enter- 
ing was  2.6%  years  ;  the  youngest  was  not  quite  18,  the  oldest  40.  The 
average  age  of  the  women  exceeds  that  of  the  men,  the  latter  being 
25/€  years  and  the  former  29.  Six  of  the  women  had  married  previous 
to  entering  the  School,  and  several  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  in 
academies  and  literary  institutions. 

From  the  first  there  has  been  no  difficulty  or  embarrassment  on 
account  of  coeducation.  No  lecture  or  operation  has  been  restricted  to 
either  class,  and  the  presence  of  the  two  sexes  has  been  a  wholesome 
restraint  upon  all.  Without  doubt,  the  hearty  cooperation  and  watchful- 
ness of  the  entire  Faculty  has  contributed  much  to  the  good  order  and 
tone  of  the  School.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  fears  of  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College,  lest  its  opening 
to  both  sexes  might  deter  women  from  entering  it,  have  proved  ground- 
less. So  far  from  diminishing  the  number  of  women  in  attendance,  it  has 
steadily  and  rapidily  increased,  until  now  there  are  more  than  twice  as 
many  in  attendance  as  there  were  at  any  time  during  the  twenty-five 
years  in  which  it  was  solely  for  women. 

2.  Graduates.  —  There  are  sixty-six  graduates  from  the  School,  fifty- 
two  men  and  fourteen  women.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  in 
Europe  pursuing  their  studies  still  further,  nearly  all  are  settled  in  active, 
and  many  in  extensive  practice  —  an  encouraging  omen  for  the  School. 

3.  Instruction.  —  During  the  Summer  term  of  sixteen  weeks,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  recitations  were  held,  with  all  the  necessary  explana- 
tions and  illustrations.  In  the  Winter  term,  which  began  October  5th, 
1875,  and  ended  March  1st,  1876,  upwards  of  six  hundred  lectures  were 
given  on  various  subjects,  accompanied  by  frequent  and  vigorous  exami- 
nations. During  the  year,  about  one  hundred  surgical  clinics  were  held 
in  the  presence  of  the  School.  These  have  proved  of  great  practical 
value,  and  will  be  increased  in  the  future.  A  large  number  of  surgical 
operations  have  been  performed  before  the  class,  and  each  student  has 
been  made  personally  familiar  with  the  details  of  etherization  and  minor 
surgery.  The  Dispensary,  established  in  the  building,  has  become  the 
resort  of  several  thousands  annually,  who  come  for  gratuitous  treatment. 
Many  patients,  especially  chronic  and  obscure  cases,  come  to  the  School 
from  long  distances,  frequently  hundreds  of  miles,  either  of  their  own 
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accord  or  sent  by  their  physician,  in  order  to  gain  the  advice  of  the 
Faculty  or  of  some  special  member  of  it.  Such  cases  are  always  cordially 
welcomed,  and  the  advice  rendered  gratuitously.  In  these  ways  the 
School  has  already  rendered  great  service  to  the  community. 

Few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Faculty.  During  the  winter  ses- 
sion, the  Professor  of  Obstetrics  found  himself  unable  to  continue  his 
course  satisfactorily.  He  therefore  resigned,  and  Professor  Woodbury 
was  selected  to  complete  the  course,  which  was  done  in  an  able  manner. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  Professor  Woodbury  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  Chair  of  Obstetrics. 

4.  Museum.  —  In  the  Summer  of  1875,  while  on  a  visit  to  Europe,  the 
Dean,  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  was  able  to  purchase  for  the 
School  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  wax  models  and  preparations, 
and  various  anatomical,  osteological  and  pathological  specimens.  These 
were  imported  free  of  duty,  and,  with  such  as  the  School  already  posses- 
sed, form  the  foundation  of  the  Museum,  which  should  receive  frequent 
and  extensive  accessions. 

5.  Libi-ary.  —  A  large  number  of  rare  and  valuable  works  were  also 
purchased  in  Europe  last  season,  and  others  have  been  added,  both  by 
gift  and  purchase.  The  Library  now  contains  about  2000  bound  volumes 
and  several  thousand  pamphlets  and  monographs.  It  is  of  great  service 
to  the  students,  but  requires  better  facilities  and  large  additions.  It 
could  easily  be  made  one  of  the  finest  medical  libraries  in  the  country. 

6.  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital.  —  This  beautiful  building, 
views  of  which  accompany  this  report,  has  been  erected  at  an  expense  of 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  land  adjoining  the  School.  It  contains 
forty  beds,  and  has  been  arranged  with  the  greatest  care  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  inmates.  The  students  are  allowed  every  facility 
of  access  and  observation  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  patients.  The 
Hospital  is  in  every  respect  a  most  delightful  one,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
frequent  visits  from  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  many  of  whom  have 
been  warm  and  helping  friends  from  its  beginning. 

7.  The  Grounds.  —  By  the  generosity  of  the  city  authorities,  some  two 
thousand  loads  have  been  donated  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  square  in 
front  of  the  School  building.  These  grounds  have  been  laid  out,  the 
drive-way  completed  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Hospital,  and  a  suit- 
able and  substantial  fence  erected.  The  city  has  graded  East  Concord 
Street,  and  set  curb-stones  and  laid  sidewalks  on  the  College  side  of  the 
street.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  same  thing  should  be  done  on  the 
South  sides  of  East  Concord  and  Stoughton  streets. 

8.  Funds.  —  The  income  from  tuition  has  increased  to  nearly  $10,000, 
besides  scholarships  which  amount  to  over  $2,000,  of  which  some  $1,700 
results  from  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  women.  Between  $5,000  and  $6,000 
of  the  income  was  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  former  debts  of  the 
School,  and  the  remainder  has  been  expended  for  salaries,  the  running 
expenses  and  the  necessary  additions  and  repairs.     At  present  nearly  all 
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the  Faculty  give  their  services  in  connection  with  the  School.  This 
cannot  be  expected  much  longer,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  pro- 
visions to  meet  this  additional  expense  when  it  shall  arise. 

When  the  property  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Trustees  it  was 
encumbered  by  a  mortgage  overdue  of  $27,000,  and  accrued  interest 
amounting  to  some  S3, 000  or  $4,000  more.  On  attempting  to  renew  this 
mortgage,  certain  objectionable  restrictions  on  the  land  were  encountered. 
These  were  removed  by  the  city  authorities,  and  a  mortgage  of  $35,000 
was  effected  with  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  for  three  years, 
with  interest  at  7  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this  mortgage  and  interest, 
three  years  ago  the  School  had  a  floating  debt  of  $16,000.  It  was  desti- 
tute of  all  the  expensive  and  necessary  apparatus  required  for  instruction, 
and  the  building  which  had  been  built  for  and  used  by  a  class  of  twenty- 
five  students,  was  entirely  inadequate  for  a  body  of  two  hundred.  The 
building  has  been  enlarged  to  nearly  twice  its  original  size,  at  an  expense 
of  $20,000,  and  this,  together  with  the  former  debt,  the  furnishing  of 
apparatus,  additions  to  Museum  and  Library,  repairs  on  the  building 
together  with  all  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  on  the 
School,  has  been  paid.  With  such  results  already  accomplished,  we  enter 
upon  the  fourth  year  with  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  continuance  of 
the  remarkable  prosperity  which  has  attended  us  from  the  beginning. 

SCHOOL    OF    ORATORY. 

The  third  year  of  this  School  was  one  of  marked  prosperity. 
Of  regular  students,  it  enrolled  thirteen  more  than  the  year 
preceding.  Under  Professor  Bell,  it  also  organized  a  class  of 
twenty-four  special  students,  who  were  trained  to  be  teachers 
of  deaf-mutes,  according  to  the  system  of  "  Visible  Speech.'.' 
Notwithstanding  the  repeated  enlargement  of  the  apartments 
occupied  by  the  School,  further  accommodation  is  greatly 
needed.  Especially  urgent  is  the  demand  for  a  commodious 
hall  for  general  school  exercises,  such  as  lectures,  readings 
and  drills  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  alike.  How  with  the 
least  expense  to  secure  such  necessary  additional  room,  is  a 
problem  earnestly  recommended  to  the  study  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  interest  of  the  public  in  this  unique  institution  is  man- 
ifestly increasing.  The  breadth  of  the  territory  from  which 
its  patronage  is  drawn  shows  that  it  has  already  a  national 
fame.  The  students  of  last  year  represented  twelve  states 
and  three  foreign  provinces,  to  wit :  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
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Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  I  each ;  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin,  2  each ;  Vermont,  3  ;  Ohio,  6 ; 
New  York,  8 ;  Massachusetts,  47 ;  Newfoundland  and  Onta- 
rio, 1  each ;  New  Brunswick,  2.  Over  thirty-three  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  body  were  from  beyond  the  bounds  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  Dean,  Professor  Monroe,  thus  states  the  work  of  the 
year  in  his  annual  report : 

There  were  in  attendance  during  the  year  fifty-six  pupils,  besides  the 
special  students  in  Visible  Speech,;  and  of  these  about  thirty-three  were 
regular  attendants  through  the  whole  year.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
pupils,  about  one-half  were  ladies.  Some  twenty-six  were  teachers,  or 
fitting  themselves  to  become  such ;  about  twelve  were  ministers  of  the 
gospel ;  five  or  six  were  public  readers ;  one  was  a  lawyer,  and  one  more 
is  to  study  the  law  ;  one  was  an  actor,  and  two  more  are  preparing  for 
the  stage ;  of  the  remainder,  several  pursued  the  course  as  a  means  of 
general  culture.  Fourteen  were  college  graduates,  three  were  graduates 
of  professional  or  technological  schools,  and  the  rest  had  received  various 
degrees  of  culture  from  academies,  high  schools,  etc.  All  these  various 
classes  have  mingled  together  in  perfect  harmony  and  with  a  genuine 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness.  Each  class  spent  from  one  to  three  hours 
a  day  with  Professor  Monroe  in  the  practice  of  Reading  and  Declamation, 
and  in  listening  to  his  criticisms,  and  his  exposition  of  the  Principles  of 
Elocution.  With  the  Junior  Class  his  instruction  was  mainly  upon  the 
proper  Production  of  Tone,  the  Principles  of  Inflection,  Emphasis,  etc., 
the  elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  Expression  and  Gesture,  accompanied 
with  thorough  and  careful  drill  in  the  Gymnastics  of  Voice  and  Gesture, 
and  in  expressive  Reading  and  Declamation.  With  the  Senior  Class  he 
took  up  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Philosophy  of  Expression,  and 
especially  of  Gesture ;  making  it  in  effect  a  complete  study  of  human 
nature  in  all  its  modes  of  manifestation.  The  instruction  in  all  these 
cases  has  not  been  a  pouring  in  of  facts  and  theories,  but  a  leading  out  of 
the  student's  powers  of  analysis,  of  observation  and  of  expression  ;  and 
hence  the  progress,  though  slow,  has  been  built  on  a  most  solid  foun- 
dation. 

Each  class  met  Professor  Bell  twice  a  week  and  studied  with  him 
the  Mechanism  of  the  Organs  of  Speech,  the  nature,  classification  and 
production  of  the  sounds  of  the  English  language,  the  Elements  of 
"Visible  Speech,"  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  various  kinds  of  Defec- 
tive Speech  and  imperfect  qualities  of  voice,  and  the  mechanical  produc- 
tion of  Inflections. 

Professor  Hudson  met  each  class*  twice  a  week,  reading  with  them  the 
classic  English  authors,  with,  critical  notes  and  comments.     The  Junior 
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Class  read  with  him  four  plays  of  Shakspeare :  "Julius  Caesar," 
"  Macbeth,"  "  King  Lear"  and  "  Hamlet."  The  Senior  Class  read  in  the 
same  way  "Hamlet,"  and  selections  from  Burke  and  Wordsworth.  In 
addition  to  this  purely  literary  study  of  Shakspeare,  the  Senior  Class  took 
up  with  Professor  Monroe,  for  purely  elocutionary  purposes,  the  play  of 
"  Hamlet,"  and  the  Junior  Class  that  of  "  Macbeth  ;"  while  the  Literary 
Society  of  the  School,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  work  in  the  way  of 
Essays,  Orations,  Debates,  Declamations,  etc.,  studied  and  practiced  the 
play  of  "Julius  Caesar."  The  most  interesting  illustration  of  Shak- 
speare, however,  has  been  in  the  readings  of  Professor  Raymond,  who 
has  rendered  to  the  School  the  plays  of  "King  Lear,"  "Macbeth," 
"Julius  Caesar,"  "King  John,"  "Henry  IV."  (Parti.),  "Merchant  of 
Venice,"  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  "Twelfth 
Night,"  and  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  His  rendering  of  the  come- 
dies, especially,  kindled  an  enthusiam  for  Shakspeare.  In  addition  to 
these  readings,  he  gave  a  few  lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  its  application  to 
Elocution.  In  the  department  of  literature  we  have  also  been  favored 
with  four  lectures  by  James  T.  Fields,  LL.D.,  on  "Wordsworth," 
"  Christopher  North,"  "  Tennyson,"  and  "  Sidney  Smith ; "  and  with 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  famous  lecture  on  "  Eloquence."  A  lecture  was 
also  promised  by  Wendell  Phillips,  but  has  been  deferred  till  next  year. 
Professor  George  L.  Osgood  gave,  once  a  week,  instruction  in  the 
production  of  Musical  Tones  and  their  application  to  the  Speaking 
Voice,  from  which  many  received  great  benefit.  A  few  readings  were 
also  given  by  Professor  Churchill  of  Andover,  and  valuable  lessons 
on  the  reading  of  Scripture.  The  assistant  instructors,  Mr.  Smith  and 
Misses  Thompson  and  Clark,  also  rendered  valuable  aid  in  class  drill  and 
in  private  lessons.  The  surrounding  circumstances  have  been  very 
favorable  to  progress.  The  excellent  opportunities  of  hearing  the  best 
speakers,  actors,  musicians,  etc.,  have  not  passed  unimproved.  The 
atmosphere  of  culture  pervading  Boston,  the  excellent  libraries,  and  the 
society  of  men  of  culture,  have  had  their  share  in  the  development  of  the 
students. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    ALL    SCIENCES. 

In  this  department  little  more  than  a  modest  beginning  has 
been  made.  Every  year's  experience,  however,  shows  that 
the  demand  for  post-graduate  instruction  in  non-professional 
branches  of  learning  is  both  a  real  and  a  growing  one.  Could 
the  School  command  the  entire  time  of  even  one  man,  who 
could  suitably  supplement  the  service  of  the  other  Faculties, 
and  act  as  Dean  of  the  School,  much  excellent  work  might  be 
done.     Already  the  public  discern  the  importance  of  the  de- 
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partment,  and  appreciate  its  promise.  During  the  year,  cer- 
tain gentlemen,  not  hitherto  associated  with  the  University, 
authorized  a  tender  of  the  Deanship  to  Ex-President  Mark 
Hopkins  of  Williams  College,  they  kindly  undertaking  to 
provide  the  salary  for  such  a  period  as  he  might  be  able  to 
serve.  The  tender  was  made,  but,  unfortunately,  the  circum- 
stances and  convictions  of  Dr.  Hopkins  were  at  the  time  such 
that,  though  personally  inclined,  he  did  not  feel  free  to  accept 
the  position.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  means  may  soon  be 
found  efficiently  and  permanently  to  officer  the  School.  At 
present,  fully  half  the  applicants  must  be  advised  to  seek  in 
other  institutions  the  advantages  which  they  here  desire. 

During  the  year  there  were  in  the  School,  ten  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  one  resident  med- 
ical graduate  (Harvard,  1874),  not  candidate  for  a  degree. 
One  of  the  candidates  for  the  doctorate  in  philosophy  was  a 
young  woman  (Swarthmore  College,  1875),  probably  the  first 
instance  of  the  kind  in  America.  Most  of  these  students  are 
pursuing  courses  predominantly  philosophical  or  philological ; 
a  few,  however,  give  special  attention  to  History  and  Art. 
None  will  receive  the  degree  upon  less  than  two  full  years' 
work,  with  strict  examinations,  while  the  greater  proportion 
will  take  three  or  four  years  for  it. 

In  the  relations  of  the  University  to  those  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  no  important  modification  has  taken  place.  The  new 
President  of  the  former,  Dr.  Kokkinos,  successor  to  the  late 
lamented  Proto-presbyter,  Dr.  Panagiotes  Romotes,  is  in  most 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  established  alliance.  Writing  in 
behalf  of  his  colleagues,  under  date  of  June  19,  1876,  he  says  : 
"  We  feel  a  deep  and  hearty  satisfaction  in  the  spiritual  bond 
which  unites  the  Universities  of  Boston  and  Athens,  and 
prize,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  advantages  which  may  arise 
from  the  connection,  and  so  wish  to  contribute  according  to 
our  ability  to  their  preservation  and  enlargement,  by  commu- 
nication and  interchange  of  intellectual  advances,  and  of 
yearly  statements  of  events."  Expressions  equally  strong 
and  friendly  are  frequent  in  the  latest  communication  from 
Rome.     The  Rector  says  :  "  We  desire  that  our  relationships 
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may  become  ever  more  and  more  intimate,  and  that  we  may 
be  able  mutually  to  assist  each  other  in  augmenting  the  intel- 
lectual forces  of  our  respective  countries." 

In  Italy  the  new  Regolamcnto  U?iiversitario  went  into  effect 
last  year.  This  law  applies  to  all  the  universities  of  the  king- 
dom. Its  provisions  will  not  allow  the  authorities  of  the 
University  at  Rome  to  afford  us  all  the  gratuitous  advantages 
which  they  were  able  to  promise  under  the  former  law.  It  is, 
however,  a  compensating  satisfaction  to  find  that  any  uncer- 
tainties, as  to  the  status  and  privileges  of  young  women 
resorting  to  that  University  while  members  of  our  School  of 
All  Sciences,  are  entirely  and  happily  settled  by  a  wise  provi- 
sion of  the  new  law,  which  opens  to  women  upon  the  same 
terms  as  to  men,  every  university  of  the  kingdom.  This 
brave  and  sweeping  measure  is  worthy  of  the  historic  people 
who  have  done  so  much  for  civilization,  and  it  will  be  a  new 
bond  of  union,  not  only  between  the  allied  Universities,  but 
also  between  America  and  free,  progressive  Italy.* 

Both  the  National  University  at  Athens  and  the  Royal 
University  at  Rome  are  steadily  gaining  in  influence  and 
renown.  The  publications  of  their  Professors  constitute  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  literature  of  their  respective 
countries.  It  requires  six  of  the  ample  pages  of  the  last 
Annuario  della  Universita  of  Rome  to  enumerate  the  titles  of 
the  works  published  by  members  of  the*  University,  the  pre- 
ceding scholastic  year.  One  of  these  works,  written  by  the 
distinguished  Rector,  Pietro  Blaserna,  entitled  La  teoria  del 
snono  nei  suoi  rapporti  con  la  musica,  has  been  translated  into 
the  leading  languages  of  the  world,  and  issued  as  a  volume  of 
the  "  International  Scientific  Series."  The  scientific  and 
literary  activity  of  the  savans  of  the  Athenian  Faculties  is 
not  less  remarkable.  Both  Universities  afford  the  best  facili- 
ties in  the  world  for  certain  studies,  and  both  are  rapidly 
gaining  in  a  truly  cosmopolitan  renown. 


*  I  have  given  a  fuller  account  of  the  new  Regolamento  in    The  Independent, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1876. 
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SERVICE    IN    THE   HIGHER   EDUCATION    OF    WOMEN. 

The  University,  being  the  first. and  only  one  in  the  world, 
organized  from  the  bottom  and  throughout  for  both  men  and 
women  impartially,  this  annual  review  would  be  gravely  defi- 
cient were  no  light  to  be  given  upon  the  working  of  this 
peculiarity  in  its  policy.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  young  women  who  have  entered  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  departments  in  which  they  have  studied: 


1873-74. 

1874-75- 

1875-76. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

8 

1.7 

25 

College  of  Music 

.      9 

10 

7 

College  of  Agriculture     . 

— 

— 

— 

School  of  Theology    . 

.     — 

1 

3 

School  of  Law 

1 

— 

— 

School  of  Medicine    . 

•     35 

52 

63 

School  of  Oratory 

15 

26 

46 

School  of  All  Sciences 

— 

— 

1 

68  106  145 

Counted  twice,       ....  4  4  1 

Total 64  102  144 

The  increase  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  in  the 
Schools  of  Medicine  and  Oratory  is  especially  noteworthy. 
The  aggregate  for  t]ie  year  largely  exceeded  the  number  in 
attendance  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  which  University, 
after  ours,  had  the  largest  number  of  any  in  the  world. 

The  proportion  of  young  women,  relative  to  the  entire  at- 
tendance in  each  department  for  the  three  years,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  of  percentages  : 

1873-74.  1874-75-  1875-76. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts         .    ■     .         .39  .29  .30 

College  of  Music 56  .48  .33 

College  of  Agriculture           .                  —  —  — 

School  of  Theology          ...      —  .01  .03 

School  of  Law 01  —  — 

School  of  Medicine          .         .         .     .43  .40  .37 

School  of  Oratory          ...         .42  .60  .$y 

School  of  All  Sciences     ...      —  —  .09 
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Here  it  is  seen  that  in  four  departments,  Arts,  Music,  Law 
and  Medicine,  the  maximum  percentage  fell  in  the  first  year ; 
in  one,  Oratory,  in  the  second ;  in  two,  Theology  and  All 
Sciences,  in  the  third.  The  period,  however,  is  too  brief  to 
afford  data  for  any  very  trustworthy  inferences.  Taking  the 
total  membership  of  the  University  the  proportion  of  young 
women  is  gaining  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  a  year.  The 
first  year  it  was  twenty,  the  second,  twenty-one,  last  year, 
twenty-two.  Here  the  change  is  certainly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

In  no  department  of  the  University  has  the  presence  of 
young  women  depressed  the  standard  of  scholarship.  In 
several,  it  has  aided  in  elevating  it.  In  quite  their  fair  share 
of  classes  and  sections,  have  their  representatives  led,  both  in 
daily  work,  and  in  the  stated  examinations,  oral  and  written. 
In  the  selection  of  electives,  they  have  never  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  pass  by  the  hardest  of  mathematical  branches,  or  the 
most  difficult  of  the  languages.  At  all  times,  their  influence 
has  been  promotive  of  order,  studiousness,  and  a  true  social 
culture. 

From  the  beginning,  the  public  has  shown  a  warm  appreci- 
ation of  the  policy  of  the  University  toward  women.  The 
highest  periodical  organs  of  this  country  have  nearly  all  given 
it  words  of  praise.  By  reason  of  it,  the  institution  is  attract- 
ing attention  in  Europe,  and  leading  to  inquiry.  During  the 
last  year,  out  of  five  consecutive  numbers  of  the  "  Journal  of 
the  Women's  Education  Union,"  three  contained  most  friend- 
ly articles  or  paragraphs  upon  Boston  University.  This 
Union  is  a  national  society  for  improving  the  education  of 
women  in  Great  Britain,  an  organization  of  great  influence, 
having  as  its  President,  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Princess 
Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  great  need  of  funds  for  the  assist- 
ance of  worthy  but  indigent  young  women,  studying  in  the 
University.  Only  in  the  Medical  Department  was  there  any 
provision  for  such  assistance.  In  several  cases,  students  of 
exceptional  promise  have  been  forced  to  leave  for  lack  of 
means  to  meet  expenses.     In  others,  economy  and  efforts  at 
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self-help  have  been  carried  to  a  point  perilous  to  health. 
Happily,  the  public-spirited  ladies  of  Boston  have  shown 
themselves  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  in  their  newly  organ- 
ized "  Boston  University  Women's  Education  Society,"  there 
is  surely  relief  for  such  cases  of  hardship.  As  the  only 
Scholarships  now  existing  in  the  University  were  founded  for 
young  men  by  women,  it  is  hoped  that  men,  as  well  as  women, 
may  remember  the  new  Society.  The  University  which 
opens  to  both  sexes,  impartially,  a  larger  number  of  colleges 
and  schools  than  any  other  in  the  world,  ought  to  be  placed  in 
position  to  offer  to  young  women,  not  only  Scholarships,  but 
also  Fellowships,  Travelling  Fellowships,  and  other  facilities, 
second  to  none  that  have  been  created  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men.     No  doubt  it  will  soon  be  done. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus  hath  God  prospered  us  through  another  year.  De- 
spite the  continued  depression  of  business,  and  the  decline  of 
all  ordinary  values,  the  work  of  the  University  has  been  car- 
ried through  with  less  of  embarassment  than  was  anticipated. 
In  every  direction,  there  has  been  a  growth  and  a  gain  be- 
yond the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  Surveying  it  in 
the  retrospect,  we  can  only  feel  devoutly  grateful.  Like  that 
of  each  previous  year,  the  record  of  this  may  well  inspire 
courage. 

In  closing,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  sense  of 
the  great  value  of  these  annual  reviews  of  each  department, 
and  of  the  work  of  the  University  as  a  whole.  What  auditing 
is  in  financial  administration,  that  is  the  annual  report  in  an 
educational  institution.  Every  measure  is  reconsidered  in  the 
light  of  its  practical  working,  every  defect  is  brought  to  light. 
Every  executive  officer  is  obliged  to  face  and  study  all  the 
facts,  the  distasteful  not  less  than  the  agreeable.  Many  of 
his  best  inspirations  for  the  improvement  of  the  department 
entrusted  to  him,  will  come  while  engaged  in  this  study. 
Nor  is  the  benefit  confined  to  the  University.  Other  institu- 
tions are  stimulated  and  instructed  by  the  experience  record- 
ed.    It  is  a  great  loss  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  that 
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the  custom  of  publishing  such  reports  is  so  extremely  limited. 
In  the  language  of  one,  distinguished  alike  by  eminent  admin- 
istrative ability,  and  by  connection  with  an  institution  which, 
for  fifty  years,  has  courageously  published  its  defeats  as  well 
as  its  victories  :  "  It  is  to  be  wished  that  all  the  well-estab- 
lished colleges  and  universities,  which  have  a  history  and 
character  of  their  own,  made  similar  reports  to  the  public ; 
but  too  many  of  them  are  conducted  with  positive  secrecy,  as 
if  it  were  not  a  public  function  which  they  are  discharging." 
(President  Eliot).  In  my  opinion,  no  money  or  time  is  more 
wisely  applied  in  any  University,  than  that  expended  in  the 
preparation  and  publishing  of  such  reports. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN. 
Boston,  January  ist,  1877. 
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Table  showing  the  Preparatory  Schools  and  Colleges  fur- 
nishing candidates  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Atts,  from  1873 
to  1876  inclusive,  and  the  number  from  each. 


Amenia  Seminary,  Amenia,  N._  Y 
Baldwinsville  Academy 
Badger's  Private  School,  Boston 
Boston  Latin  School 
Bridgton  High  School 


Brighton  High  School 

Cambridge  High  School 

Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston 

Chelsea  High  School 

Danvers  High  School 

Dean  Academy,  Franklin 

Dover  Academy,  Dover,  N.  H 

Dover  High  School,  N.  H.      . 

Dukes  Co.  Academy,  Martha's  Vineyard 

East  Greenwich  Academy,  R.  I. 

East  Maine  Conf.  Seminary,  Bucksport, 

Eliot  High  School,  Jamaica  Plain    . 

Evanston,  111.,  N.  W.  University,  Prep. 

Fitchburg  High  School    . 

Fryeburg,  Me.,  High  School 

Gloucester  High  School 

Hopkinton  High  School 

Johnson's  Private  School,  Lynn 

Lansing,  Mich.,  High  School 

Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale 

Leominster  High  School     . 

Lewiston,  Me.,  High  School    . 

Lowell  High  School     . 

Lynn  High  School  . 

Maine  Wes.  Seminary,  Kent's  Hill,  Me. 
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Maiden  High  School        .... 

Mannheim  Gymnasium,  Germany 

Melrose  High  School       .... 

Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  So.  Hadley 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  High  School 

Newburyport  High  School 

N.  H.  Conf.  Seminary,  Tilton,  N.  H 

New  London,  N.  H.,  Institute     . 

Nichols  Academy,  Dudley,  Mass.    . 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware 

Peabody  High  School 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  Academy     . 

Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Private  Teachers      .... 

Providence,  R.  I.,  High  School 

Rockland  High  School     . 

Somerville  High  School 

South  Berwick,  Me.,  Academy 

Springfield  High  School 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  McAnally  Institute 

Stoneham  High  School 

Taunton  High  School 

University  of  Michigan 

Vassar  College 

Vermont  Conf.  Seminary,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
Waltham  High  School     .... 
Watertown  High  School 
Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham 
Westfield  High  School 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


PRESIDENT   OF    BOSTON    UNIVERSITY 


To  the  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Tii  is  tees  of  Boston  University :  — 

The  President  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
Annual  Report  for  the  scholastic  year  1876-77. 

THE    CORPORATION. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  in  January,  the 
following  Trustees,  whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  were 
re-elected  for  a  period  of  five  years :  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven, 
Joseph  B.  Thomas,  Esq.,  John  W.  Lindsay,  S.T.D.,  John  H. 
Twombly,  S.T.D.  and  Hon.  Liverus  Hull.  The  Rev.  Bishop 
Isaac  W.  Wiley,  S.T.D.,  having  removed  to  Ohio,  presented 
his  resignation,  and  in  his  place,  the  Rev.  Bishop  Randolph 
S.  Foster,  S.T.D. ,  LL.D.,  was  chosen.  The  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  of  Harvey  Arnold,  Esq.,  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  Hon.  Willis  Phelps,  of  Springfield.  No  other 
changes  occurred  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  Trustees  is,  at  present,  twenty-five.  The 
change  of  the  annual  meeting  from  June  to  January  has  given 
entire  satisfaction.  All  the  advantages  anticipated  from  it,  as 
stated  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  have  been  fully  realized. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    COUNCIL. 

No  change  occurred  in  this  body  during  the  year,  and  only 
the  ordinary  routine  business  was  brought  before  it  at  its 
stated  sessions.     Under  its  editorship  the  fourth  volume   of 
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the  University  Year  Book  was  issued  at  the  usual  time, 
about  the  first  of  March.  The  customary  essay,  suggested  by 
current  discussions  in  this  country  and  abroad,  was  entitled 
"  The  Gateways  to  the  Learned  Professions." 

THE    UNIVERSITY    SENATE. 

The  body  of  regular  professors,  who  with  the  University 
Council,  constitute  the  Senate,  experienced  no  noteworthy 
change.  Adding  to  their  number  the  special  instructors,  the 
aggregate  of  the  officers  of  instruction  and  government  was 
one  hundred  and  four.  By  Faculties  their  distribution  was 
as  follows  :  — 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 21 

College  of  Music       ........  15 

College  of  Agriculture n 

School  of  Theology 14 

School  of  Law 15 

School  of  Medicine 25 

School  of  Oratory n 

THE    UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  American  universities  graduation  term- 
inates the  membership  of  the  student.  Commencement  day 
sunders  not  only  the  bond  that  binds  him  in  daily  association 
to  his  class,  but  also  that  which  unites  him  to  the  institution 
itself.  A  Triennial  or  Quinquennial  Catalogue,  may  thence- 
forward, as  a  matter  of  history,  show  that  he  was  once  a 
member,  and  that  he  is  living  or  dead ;  but  it  is  only  as  a 
matter  of  history.  In  the  universities  of  Germany,  where 
graduation  is  a  matter  of  little  account,  and  is  sought  by  ex- 
ceedingly few,  the  laws  of  the  institution  generally  fix  a  limit, 
for  example,  five  years  from  the  time  of  matriculation,  when 
by  force  of  the  regulation  the  membership  of  the  student 
expires. 

Entirely  different  is  the  theory  of  membership  adopted  in 
this  University.  Here  real  membership  is  to  begin  when  in 
the  other  case  it  ceases.  Before  taking  his  first  degree  the 
student  is  in  an  important  sense  a  probationer.     He  can  reach 
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a  permanent  life-membership  only  by  gaining  at  least  one  de- 
gree. If  he  can  win  his  first  degree,  he  is  immediately,  or  in 
a  short  time,  promoted  to  membership  in  the  University  Con- 
vocation, where  through  life  he  is  effectively  related  to  the 
conduct  and  government  of  the  institution.  Under  this  plan, 
which  more  resembles  that  of  the  English  universities  than 
any  other,  graduation  is  not  the  excision  of  a  student  from 
the  body  academic,  not  the  disinheriting  of  a  son  by  a  mater 
no  longer  alma,  not  the  expatriation  of  a  citizen  by  a  local 
literary  republic  ;  —  it  is  promotion,  a  reception  into  fuller 
membership,  a  loading  with  new  honors  and  responsibilities. 
The  superiority  of  the  plan  over  the  ordinary  one,  its  tendency 
to  give  unity  and  strength,  and  commanding  public  influence 
to  the  University,  is  obvious  at  a  glance. 

As  several  years  must  elapse  before  the  Convocation  can 
enter  into  the  full  exercise  of  its  powers  and  functions,  it  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  elaborate  as  yet  all  the  details 
of  its  organization.  The  following  Statutes,  however,  provis- 
ionally adopted  by  the  Corporation  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
January  last,  define  with  sufficient  clearness  the  composition 
and  responsibilities  of  the  new  body.  The  year  1881  has 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  most  appropriate  time  for  the  actual 
organization  under  these  statutes,  that  being  the  earliest  date 
at  which  our  own  Bachelors  of  Arts  could  participate. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION. 

1.  The  following  graduates  of  Boston  University  shall  constitute  from 
year  to  year  the  Convocation  of  the  University,  to  wit : 

(I.)  All  Bachelors  and  Doctors  of  Theology,  Laws  and  Medicine. 
(II.)  All  Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  Science  or  Music, 
fill.)  All  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  Science  or  Music  of  four  years' 
standing.  Provided,  however,  that  no  graduate  whose  name,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  By-Laws,  has  been  dropped  from  the  Register  of  Con- 
vocation members,  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Convocation  until  in  accord- 
ance with  the  process  prescribed  in  said  By-laws,  his  name  shall  have 
been  restored  to  its  place  in  the  Register. 

2.  The  Register  of  the  Graduates  constituting  for  the  time  being  the 
Convocation  of  the  University,  shall  be  kept  by  the  University  Registrar, 
and  in  such  form  that  all  questions  as  to  the  right  of  any  person  to  vote 
in  the  Convocation  can  be  decided  at  once  by  reference  thereto,  which 
reference  shall  be  final. 
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3.  All  members  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
vocation, to  vote  for  the  officers  of  the  body,  and  to  participate  in  all 
business,  except  the  election  of  Convocation  representatives  in  the  Cor- 
poration. 

4.  Until  further  determination  by  the  Corporation,  members  of  the 
Convocation  whose  course  of  study  in  the  University  was  not  less  than 
four  years  shall  be  entitled,  as  soon  as  they  number  one  hundred,  to  nom- 
inate to  the  Corporation  one  of  their  own  number,  annually,  to  represent  the 
Convocation.  Each  nomination  shall  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  ensuing- 
annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  and  on  ratification,  the  person  so 
elected  shall  be  a  regular  member  of  the  Corporation  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  Vacancies  occuring  in  the  office  of  members  representing  the 
Convocation,  may  be  filled  in  the  same  method ;  but  the  representatives 
of  the  Convocation,  shall  at  no  time  exceed  five. 

5.  All  By-laws,  or  Rules  adopted  by  the  Convocation,  must  be  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Corporation. 

A  list  of  the  persons  already  admitted  to  degrees,  who 
under  the  above  provisions  will  be  eligible  to  membership  in 
the  Convocation  at  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1881,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report.  It  includes  nearly 
four  hundred  and  fifty  names.  According  to  present  appear- 
ances the  Convocation  will  be  entitled  to  nominate  its  first 
representative  to  the  Corporation  in  the  year  1884,  and  to 
enjoy  its  full  representation  by  five  Trustees  in  and  after  1888. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS. 

No  new  department  was  organized  during  the  year.  The 
three  Colleges,  the  four  Professional  Schools  and  the  post- 
graduate School  of  All  Sciences  will  be  reviewed  in  order. 

o 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    LIBERAL    ARTS. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  embarrassing  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  resorting  to  this  department,  and  for 
other  reasons  indicated,  it  was  earnestly  recommended  in  the 
last  Annual  Report  that  the  Faculty  be  instructed  to  prepare 
for  announcement  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  University 
Year  Book  such  new  requirements  for  admission  as  should 
"  gradually  place  the  standard  of  admission  higher  than  any 
now    maintained    in    the    other    American    colleges."     This 
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recommendation  being  promptly  adopted,  a  plan  carefully 
elaborated  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  Trustees  and  the 
Faculty  was  in  due  time  announced.  To  avoid  over-burdening 
the  student,  it  was  deemed  best  to  divide  the  entrance  exami- 
nations into  two,  the  preliminary  and  the  final,  and  to  recom- 
mend that,  whenever  practicable,  the  former  should  be  passed 
one  year  before  entrance.  The  additional  requisitions  were 
distributed  over  five  years  as  follows:  In  1878,  elements 
of  Rhetoric,  and  French  at  sight;  in  1879,  elements  of 
Chemistry,  elements  of  Physics,  and  the  hitherto  unrequired 
portions  of  Algebra;  in  1880,  Sallust's  Catiline,  the  Cato 
Major  and  an  additional  oration  of  Cicero,  the  hitherto  unre- 
quired portions  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  and  German  at 
sight;  in  1881,  one  book  of  Herodotus,  two  thousand  lines  of 
Ovid,  or  books  vii  -  ix  of  the  ^Eneid,  and  the  translation  at 
sight  of  Latin  passages  not  included  in  the  regular  require- 
ments. These  changes  place  the  standard  of  requisites  for 
admission  at  least  a  full  year's  work  beyond  the  average 
requirement  in  this  country.1  The  unanimity  with  which  they 
were  adopted,  and  the  universal  approval  with  which  they 
have  been  welcomed  by  the  friends  of  the  University  are  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying. 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  expected  to  result  from  the 
establishment  of  this  new  standard  of  liberal  education  is  the 
effect  which  it  must  produce  upon  the  preparatory  Schools. 
It  will  enable  them  to  retain  their  maturest  students  a  full 
year  longer  than  hitherto.  Adding  this  period  to  their  course 
of  instruction,  it  will  add  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent,  to  the 
annual  aggregate  of  students  in  attendance,  and  correspond- 
ingly to  the  current  income  of  the  school  for  tuition.  With 
this,  better  teachers  can  be  employed,  teachers  qualified  to  do 
the  work  hitherto  generally  done  in  the  Freshman  or  Sopho- 
more year  in  college.  These  superior  instructors,  holding 
their  students  a  longer  period  of  years,  can  arrange  their 
work  more  systematically,  and  secure  in  a  higher  degree  the 


x^So  other   University  in  the  world  requires  a  knowledge  of  four  languages 
besides  the  student's  vernacular  in  order  to  admission. 
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fruits  of  a  continuous  and  faithful  drill.  More  than  this,  hav- 
ing to  fit  pupils  for  the  University  in  four  languages  beside 
the  vernacular, —  a  task  devolved  upon  no  other  fitting  schools 
in  the  world  —  our  feeders  will  be  forced  to  attempt  those  re- 
forms in  the  methods  of  teaching  languages  which  have  been 
so  long  and  so  exigently  demanded.  The  ability  to  read  at 
sight  in  at  least  three  of  the  languages,  being  the  requirement, 
the  languages  must  be  taught  with  a  view  to  the  securement 
of  that  ability.  The  years  hitherto  spent  in  so  many  schools 
in  memorizing  philological  disquisitions  and  tabulations  mis- 
called grammar,  must  be  given  to  original  texts.  The  pupil 
must  be  emancipated  from  his  slavish  bondage  to  the  lexicon, 
and  enabled  to  enjoy  the  author  to  whom  he  is  introduced. 
It  can  be  done.  The  same  labor  which  has  enabled  so  many 
a  lad  to  repeat  a  book  like  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin 
Grammar  from  end  to  end  without  mistake,  would  if  rightly 
directed  enable  him  not  only  to  read,  but  also  to  recite  from 
memory,  intelligently  and  with  relish,  whole  orations  of 
Cicero,  or  whole  books  of  Virgil.  When  that  point  is  reached, 
when  the  pupil  can  read  with  no  embarrassment  as  to  the 
sense  of  words,  then  first  is  he  prepared  for  a  fruitful  and 
enjoyable  study  of  the  grammar  as  a  science.  Then  to 
watch  the  logical  or  historic  evolution  of  word-stems  into 
curiously  ramified  and  foliated  expressions  of  changeful 
thought,  to  note  the  growth  of  subtle  syntactic  laws  and 
idioms,  to  study  into  the  play  of  those  higher  and  elder  po- 
tencies which  create  the  airier  syntax  of  rhyme  or  rhythm  — 
all  this  is  no  longer  drudgery,  but  a  fascinating  delight.  To 
attempt  to  force  a  pupil  into  it  before  he  can  read,  is  like  try- 
ing to  teach  the  Differential  Calculus  to  one  who  has  not  yet 
learned  the  art  of  subtraction. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  revolution  to  be  effected.  The  Uni- 
versity can  render  the  cause  of  highest  scholastic  culture,  no 
nobler  service  than  by  lending  her  powerful  influence  to  this 
reform.  By  giving  the  fitting  schools  more  and  higher  work 
than  ever  they  have  had,  by  requiring  a  quality  of  scholarship 
not  heretofore  required,  by  direct  suggestions  and  aids  to 
teachers  in  fitting  schools  relative  to  the  work  to  be  done,  by 
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training  teachers  for  those  schools  according  to  new  and 
better  methods, —  in  all  these  and  many  other  ways  she  can 
promote  the  beneficent  change.  If  faithful  to  her  opportuni- 
ties, she  will  accomplish  far  more  for  the  study  of  languages 
and  literatures  with  her  limited  classes  of  students,  sight-read- 
ing at  the  start,  than  she  could  with  classes  many  times 
larger,  but  trained  only  in  current  methods  and  content  to 
plod  in  the  ruts  of  custom*.  It  should  be  her  ambition  to  train 
up  a  generation  of  teachers  from  whose  advent  a  new  era  in 
American  classical  instruction  shall  date. 

Another  important  change  was  made  during  the  year, 
namely;  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  was  abolished.  This  was  a  course  three  years  in 
duration,  and  it  could  be  entered  upon  without  a  knowledge 
of  Greek,  although  all  other  requirements  were  as  strict  as 
for  admission  to  the  full  course  in  Arts.  It  was  originally 
adopted  as  an  experiment  in  1874.  The  first  year,  1874-75, 
two  young  women  and  three  young  men  entered  upon  it ;  the 
second  year  three  young  women  and  five  young  men  ;  the 
third,  five  young  women  and  one  young  man,  making  in  all 
nineteen,  or  an  average  of  a  fraction  over  six  a  year.  The 
total  was  divided  as  evenly  as  possible  between  the  sexes, 
there  having  been  nine  of  the  one  to  ten  of  the  other.  As 
soon  as  it  became  evident  that  a  policy  calculated  to  restrict 
attendance  must  be  adopted,  it  was  of  course  plain  that  this 
class  of  students  must,  first  of  all,  be  cut  off.  If  only  a  limited 
number  could  be  received,  the  interests  of  learning  and  the 
interest  of  the  University  alike  required  that  the  complement 
be  made  up  of  those  fully  fitted  for  the  Complete  quadrennial 
course.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  notwithstanding  the 
exclusion  of  all  candidates  for  the  Philosophical  Course,  at  the 
last  entrance  examinations,  the  applicants  for  admission  in  the 
Arts'  Course  alone  were  more  numerous  than  the  candidates 
for  the  two  had  ever  been  before.  This  may  be  taken  as 
satisfactory  evidence  that  our  recent  changes  have  not  been 
too  restrictive,  and  that  they  are  working  only  healthfully. 

The  year  under  review  was  the  first  in  which  the  College 
had  its  complement  of  four  regular  classes.     Their  respective 
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numbers  and  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  each  class  were 
given  in  the  last  Annual  Report.  In  view  of  the  losses  which 
classes  are  accustomed  to  experience  in  all  colleges  during  the 
four  years  of  their  course  —  losses  in  some  cases  amounting 
to  one-half  of  the  class  —  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  of  the 
eighteen  who  entered  the  College  at  its  opening  in  1873,  all 
but  one  were  graduated  in  'jj,  and  somewhat  singularly,  even 
the  place  of  that  one  was  taken  by  another  student  of  the 
same  family  name.  It  was  also  contrary  to  all  precedent  that 
the  class  on  graduation  was  almost  twice  as  strong  in  num- 
bers as  when  it  entered. 

The  growth  of  the  College  has  created  many  necessities  of 
which  it  would  be  wise  to  speak  were  there  any  immediate 
prospect  of  securing  the  funds  needful  for  their  supply. 
Several  new  professorships  are  imperatively  needed.  Not  a 
scholarship  has  yet  been  endowed  for  the  aid  of  needy 
students.  A  fund  for  the  enlargement  of  our  work  in  Natural 
Science  is  greatly  desired.  It  is  earnestly  hoped,  that  friends 
of  learning,  able  to  assist  the  College  in  improving  its  work, 
will  inquire  into  the  opportunities  and  necessities  therein  pre- 
sented. It  would  be  a  peculiarly  graceful  thing,  if,  in  view  of 
what  the  University  has  done  and  is  doing  for  woman's  educa- 
tion, women  of  wealth  and  public  spirit  should  unite  in  these 
inquiries. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  Dr.  Lindsay, 
contains  the  following  statements  and  recommendations  : 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  has  now  entered  upon  its  fifth  year,  and 
with  such  marked  prosperity  as  fully  to  justify  the  sagacity  of  the  friends 
who  were  the  most  anxious  for  its  establishment. 

The  class  entering  in  1873  with  only  eighteen  members,  was  graduated 
in  1877  with  thirty-two,  and  notwithstanding  the  increased  strictness  of 
entrance  examinations,  and  although  the  course  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Philosophy  has  been  given  up,  a  larger  number  applied  for 
admission  to  the  present  Freshman  class  than  has  applied  at  any  previous 
examination. 

The  work  of  the  year  was  as  follows : 

1.  The  Freshman  class  read  in  Greek  five  chapters  of  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia,  about  1,200  lines  of  the  Odyssey,  and  two-thirds  of  the  8th 
Book  of  Herodotus.  They  had  also  Greek  Prose  Composition  through- 
out the  year. 
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In  German,  the  class  read  about  60  pages  of  Whitney's  Reader,  with 
constant  reference  to  Whitney's  Grammar. 

The  instruction  both  in  Greek  and  German  was  given  by  Professor 
Buck. 

In  Latin,  the  class  read  the  21st  and  22nd  Books  of  Livy,  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  De  Senectute  of  Cicero,  and  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace. 

In  Mathematics,  the  class  studied  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonom- 
etry. 

The  class  studied  History  throughout  the  year. 

In  Latin,  Algebra  and  History  the  instruction  was  given  by  Professor 
Kimpton.  In  Geometry  of  the  second  term  and  in  Trigonometry  of  the 
third  by  Mr.  Wells.  Exercises  in  Composition  and  Elocution  throughout 
the  year. 

2.  The  Sophomore  class  read  in  Greek  3  Orations  of  Lysias  and 
the  whole  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

In  German,  they  read  some  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  Whitney's 
Reader,  about  half  of  Goethe's  Prosa  (Hart's)  and  the  whole  of  Lessing's 
Minna  Von  Barnhelm. 

In  both  languages  the  instruction  was  given  by  Professor  Buck. 
In  Latin,  the  class  read  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  De  Officiis  of  Cicero, 
Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  all  with  Professor  Kimpton. 
In  Analytical  Geometry  the  class  were  instructed  by  Mr.  Wells. 
In  French,  the  class  studied  Otto's  Grammar,  first  part;  Otto's  Reader, 
no  pages;  Chardenal's  Exercises,  no  pages;  and  Cinq   Mars,  25  pages! 
The  instruction  in  French  was  given  by  Mr.  Dippold. 
In  Physics,  the  class  were  instructed  at  the  Institute  of  Technology 
during  the  second  and  third  terms  by  Professors  Pickering  and  Cross. 
Exercises  in  Composition  and  Elocution  throughout  the  year. 
3-     The  Junior  class,    the    first    term,    studied    Whateley's    Rhetoric 
and  Trench  on  Words  with  Professor  Sheldon. 

Lectures  on  Zoology  and  Physiology  were  given  to  the  class  by  Dr. 
Kneeland. 

In  French,  the  class  read  Le  Cid  of  Corneille  and  Le  Misanthrope  of 
Moliere  with  Mr.  Dippold. 

In  the  elective  studies  fifteen  of  the  class  read  part  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Crown  with  Professor  Buck. 

In  Latin,  part  of  the  class  read  Plautus  with  Professor  Kimpton. 
'    The  second  term,  the  class  studied  Psychology  with  Professor  Bowne, 
Geology  with  Mr.  Huntington,  and  Medieval  and  Modern  History  with 
Professor  Kimpton. 

In  the  elective  studies,  sixteen  of  the  class  read  the  Medea  of  Eurip- 
ides with  Professor  Buck. 

Spanish  was  studied  with  Mr.  Torricelli. 

The  third  term  the  class  studied  Logic  with  Professor  Bowne. 
Chemistry  was  studied  at  the   Institute  of  Technology  under  the  in- 
struction of  Professor  Nichols. 
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In  the  elective  studies,  ten  of  the  class  read  in  Greek,  portions  of 
Anaxagoras,  and  seventeen  read  in  German  from  Otto's  Selections  of 
German  Plays  with  Professor  Buck. 

Roman  Law  was  studied  with  Professor  Kimpton. 

4.  The  Senior  class  had  Butler's  Analogy  and  Ethical  Philosophy, 
the  first  term,  with  Professor  Bowne,  the  instruction  being  chiefly  by 
lectures. 

Elective  studies  were  Recent  English  Philosophy,  Lectures  on  which 
were  given  through  the  term  by  Professor  Bowne;  Hebrew,  in  which 
instruction  was  given  by  the  Dean;  Italian,  instruction  by  Mr.  Torricelli ; 
and  Greek,  instruction  by  Professor  Buck. 

The  second  term,  the  class  studied  Evidences  of  Christianity  with 
Professor  Bowne.     The  instruction  was  by  lectures. 

Political  Economy  was  studied  with  Professor  Sheldon. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  studied  with  Professor  Kimpton. 

Elective  studies  were  Metaphysics,  lectures  by  Professor  Bowne ; 
Hebrew,  which  was  taught  by  the  Dean;  Italian,  taught  by  Mr.  Torri- 
celli ;  Sanskrit,  taught  by  Mr.  Dippold ;  and  Zoology,  taught  by  Professor 
Hyatt. 

The  third  term  the  class  had  the  History  of  Philosophy  with  Professor 
Bowne,  chiefly  lectures ;  English  Language  and  Literature  with  Professor 
Sheldon,  and  International  Law  with  Professor  Kimpton. 

Electives  were  Hebrew  with  the  Dean;  Italian  with  Mr.  Torricelli 5 
Botany  with  Professor  Ordway ;  and  ^Esthetics  with  Professor  Bowne. 
The  instruction  in  ^Esthetics  was  given  wholly  by  lectures. 

In  most  cases  the  instruction  has  been  very  satisfactory  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  growth  of  the  College,  and  its  high  standing  in  the 
estimation  of  scholars,  call  for  an  increase  of  the  Faculty.  We  especially 
need  a  Professor  of  History,  a  Professor  of  English  Literature,  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages,  and  a  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

In  concluding  his  report  the  Dean  would  express  his  great  satisfaction 
with  the  faithfulness  of  the  Professors  to  their  work ;  and  would  add  that 
the  conduct  of  the  students  has  been  such  as  to  make  the  administration 
of  discipline  almost  unnecessary. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC. 

The  establishment  of  this  department  in  the  year  1872  sig- 
nalized a  new  departure  in  the  history  of  musical  education  in 
this  country.  Its  purpose  was  to  afford  to  the  graduates  of 
the  existing  musical  conservatories  and  schools  the  advant- 
ages of  higher  courses  of  instruction  and  training,  extending 
through  periods  of  from  three  to  five  years.  It  was  fitting 
that  this  provision  should  have  been  first  made  in  Boston,  and 
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in  connection  with  the  University.  As  yet  no  rival  has 
appeared  in  this  higher  department  of  musical  education. 
But  if  the  highest  success  is  to  be  reached,  the  College  must 
have  other  resources  than  the  tuition  of  its  pupils.  For  two 
or  three  years  past  no  advertising  has  been  done,  nor  have 
other  efforts  been  made  to  attract  students.  Neither  the 
accommodations  provided,  nor  the  return  from  students  pe* 
capita  warranted  such  measures.  Nevertheless  the  institution 
has  exhibited  a  healthy  growth,  and  amply  vindicated  its  right 
to  be.  The  following  figures  show  the  attendance  for  the  last 
year  and  from  the  beginning  : 

'872-73  1S73-74  1874-75  'S75-76  1876-77 

Fourth  Year  Students           .         .         - —  —  —         4         5 

Third  Year  Students        ...     —  —  448 

Second  Year  Students         .         .          —  3  969 

First  Year  Students         .         .         .7  13  8         7         4 

Totals  .         .         .         .  7         16         21       21       26 

The  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Tourjee,  Dean  of  the  College, 
presents  the  following  statements  of  general  interest: 

All  departments  of  the  College  organized  and  in  operation  during  the 
last  year  have  been  continued  under  the  same  Professors. 

At  the  Annual  Commencement  held  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  University  in  Tremont  Temple,  June  7th, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Morse,  a  graduate  of  the  College  in  the  class  of  '76,  was 
given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  the  first  conferred  in  this  coun- 
try. He  has  proven  himself  well  worthy  of  the  honor,  being  now  on  his 
third  year  as  Professor  of  Music  in  Wellesley  College. 

The  success  of  the  College  has  been  all  that  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances. 

As  the  expenses  much  exceed  the  receipts,  no  effort  has  in  any  way 
been  made  to  secure  additional  students. 

All  of  our  graduates  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  musical  or  literary 
institutions. 

The  suggestions  made  last  year  on  the  plan  of  raising  funds  are 
deemed  inexpedient  with  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  country. 

Concerts  have  been  given  at  the  Tabernacle  in  aid  of  the  College,  one 
of  which  yielded  the  sum  of  $1,125,  but  nearly  all  of  this  was  sacrificed 
at  a  subsequent  concert. 

One  of  our  most  thorough  and  conscientious  students,  Albert  Cushing 
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Fairbanks,  A.B.  (Bowdoin  College),  died  in  May.     He  would  have  grad- 
uated at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Agricultural  College  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  February  last,  showed  an 
aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  ten  students.  Of  these  thirty- 
nine  were  matriculants  in  the  University,  and  of  the  number, 
seven  were  admitted  in  June  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  Since  that  time  President  Clark  has  returned  from 
his  year's  furlough  in  Japan,  whither,  it  will  be  remembered, 
he  was  invited  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  organize  an 
Agricultural  College  on  the  model  of  the  one  at  Amherst. 
This  commission,  honorable  alike  to  himself  and  to  our  Com- 
monwealth, he  successfully  accomplished.  Taking  with  him 
as  assistants  two  graduates  of  the  College,  he  started  for 
Sapporo,  May  20th,  1876,  arriving  safely  on  the  thirty-first  of 
July  following.  The  institution  was  opened  the  fourteenth 
of  August,  under  the  Presidency  of  Col.  Clark,  and  earnest 
work  begun.  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  new  College, 
dated  March  2d,  1877,  shows  a  Faculty  of  seven,  and  a  Fresh- 
man class  of  twenty-four.  Besides  this  there  is  a  Preparatory 
Department  with  five  officers  and  twenty-six  pupils.  The 
College  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  empire.  All 
graduates  are  expected  to  enter  government  employ,  and  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  their  training  in  the  College,  they  are 
entirely  supported  by  the  State.  Three  graduates  of  the 
Amherst  institution  are  members  of  the  new  Faculty. 

A  careful  study  of  the  institutions  and  departments  of 
institutions  which  have  grown  out  of  the  great  educational 
land-grant  of  1862,  abundantly  confirms  the  wisdom  of  our 
State,  in  organizing  its  Agricultural  College  as  a  separate 
institution,  and  in  a  farming  region.  Many  of  the  common- 
wealths which  pursued  the  opposite  policy  have  experienced 
great  difficulty  either  in  procuring  a  suitable  body  of  students, 
or  in  case  they  could  be  procured,  in  creating  the  needed 
esprit  de  corps.  With  us  no  such  difficulty  has  been 
experienced,  and  but  for  the  high  tuition  fee  which  the  Trus- 
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tees  have  been  compelled  to  require,  the  College  would  doubt- 
less by  this  time  have  excelled  all  others  of  its  class  in  num- 
bers as  much  as  it  now  does  the  majority  of  them  in  character. 
It  will  be  a  bright  day  for  the  agricultural  and  other  indus- 
trial interests  of  Massachusetts,  when  the  State  shall  open  to 
her  sons  this  form  of  scientific  education,  upon  the  same  gen- 
erous terms  as  the  other  States  have  done. 

The  College  graduated  last  summer  its  seventh  class. 
Though  it  was  the  smallest  of  the  seven,  the  class  which  at 
the  same  time  entered  to  take  its  place  is  one  of  the  largest 
ever  received.  In  all  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  young 
men  have  been  graduated,  giving  an  average  of  over  eighteen 
a  year.  The  statistics  of  their  present  employment,  as  given 
in  "The  Index"  for  1877-78,  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  ignorant  criticism  sometimes  seen  in  the  newspapers,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Agricultural  Colleges  educate  no  farmers. 
Thirty-nine  are  reported  "  Farmers  "  pure  and  simple.  Quite 
a  percentage  of  the  remainder  are  "Horticulturists,"  "Gard- 
eners," "Florists,"  etc.  Another  respectable  percentage  are 
Professors  or  other  officers  in  agricultural,  horticultural  and 
other  schools.  Others  are  Editors  of  agricultural  and  other 
journals.  Nine  stand  as  "Civil  Engineers,"  nine  as  "Manu- 
facturers of  Fertilizers  "  or  other  articles.  In  the  class  of  '74 
one  is  reported  as  "Dealer  in  Produce,"  one  as  "Clerk,"  one 
as  "Editor  of  The  Scientific  Farmer,"  one  as  "Lumber 
Dealer,"  one  as  "  Florist,"  while  all  the  rest,  nine  in  number 
are  "Farmers."  In  the  light  of  such  a  record  no  one  can 
claim,  that  the  expressed  purpose  of  Congress,  in  establishing 
these  institutions,  namely  ;  "  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practi- 
cal education  of  the  industrial  classes"  is  failing  of  its  due 
accomplishment. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    THEOLOGY. 

In  the  year  1800,  there  were  but  two  or  possibly  three  theo- 
logical schools  in  the  United  States,  all  of  them  small  and 
feeble.  The  increase  of  this  class  of  educational  institutions 
in  the  seven  decades  that  have  since  elapsed,  and  especially 
in  the  seventh  of  them,  has  been  remarkable.     During  the 
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first  decade  four  new  schools  were  established ;  during  the 
second,  four ;  during  the  third,  thirteen ;  during  the  fourth, 
eleven  ;  during  the  fifth,  ten  ;  during  the  sixth,  sixteen  ;  dur- 
ing the  seventh,  forty-two.  Classifying  by  longer  periods,  and 
extending  the  view  to  the  close  of  1875,  we  find  the  number 
of  theological  schools  opened  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century  to  have  been  nineteen ;  during  the  second,  twenty- 
three  ;  during  the  third,  seventy-six.  That  is  to  say,  the  num- 
ber of  these  schools  opened  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
just  closed  is  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  the  number 
established  the  quarter  of  a  century  preceding,  and  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  the  whole  number  established  the  two  pre- 
ceeding  quarter  centuries.  Whatever  other  inferences  the 
student  of  social  science  may  draw  from  these  facts,  he  can- 
not deny  that  they  indicate  among  American  Christians  a 
rapidly  growing  appreciation  of  the  need  of  professionally 
trained  men  for  the  ministry,  and  a  marvellous  liberality  in 
furnishing  the  means  for  such  training. 

Making  no  charges  for  tuition  and  seldom  any  for  room  rent, 
theological  schools,  more  than  any  other,  require  to  be  sus- 
tained by  large  endowments.  These  can  come  from  no  Con- 
gressional land-grants,  or  public  treasuries ;  they  can  be 
raised  by  no  compulsory  process ;  they  must  be  freely  given 
by  such  persons  as  realize  the  importance  of  theological  edu- 
cation. That  such  persons  are  found,  in  numbers  never 
before  equalled,  is  plain  from  the  astonishing  number  of  new 
schools  endowed  from  year  to  year.  Even  the  imperfect 
record  of  benefactions  kept  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  shows,  that  during  the  last  four  years 
reported  (1872-75),  despite  the  financial  distress  of  the  coun- 
try, more  than  $800,000  a  year  was  given  by  individual  bene- 
factors in  aid  of  schools  of  theology.  This  sufficiently 
indicates  the  estimate  placed  upon  theological  education  by 
the  American  public  at  the  present  time. 

Another  auspicious  aspect  in  the  present  condition  and 
outlook  of  theological  education  among  us  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  nearly  every  religious  denomination  candidates 
for  the  ministry  are  presenting  themselves  in  numbers  more 
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than  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  This  favorably  affects 
the  theological  schools  in  many  ways.  It  prevents  the  super- 
intendents of  churches,  or  those  who  are  responsible  for  sup- 
plies of  ministerial  service,  from  seizing  upon  every  promising 
young  candidate  while  yet  in  the  lower  stages  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  thrusting  him  out  into  the  active  duties  of  his  call- 
ing. In  years  not  long  past,  hundreds  of  choice  young  men, 
who  had  their  faces  set  toward  the  theological  school  and 
earnestly  desired  its  training,  failed  to  reach  the  goal  of  their 
educational  aspiration  because  so  seized  upon  and  thrust  out 
into  practical  life.  As  under  such  a  state  of  things  it  would 
always  be  precisely  the  ablest  and  most  promising  that  would 
be  turned  aside,  the  loss  to  the  theological  schools  was 
two-fold.  Not  only  had  they  fewer  to  train,  and  fewer  to 
send  out  as  representatives  of  normal  theological  training,  but 
even  these  few  were  apt  to  be'  of  inferior  quality,  persons 
whom  practical  men  had  passed  by  as  not  immediately  and 
obviously  serviceable.  In  other  words,  the  raw  material 
furnished  to  the  school  was  not  merely  limited  by  the  pre- 
mature draughts  made  by  the  practical  work,  but  it  was 
limited  in  accordance  with  the  worst  possible  law,  that  of  the 
survival  of  the  unfittest.  The  recent  change  in  the  ratio  of 
supply  and  demand  alters  all  that.  The  churches  are  still 
multiplying  year  by  year,  more  pastors  are  needed  than  ever 
before,  and  yet  so  abundant  is  the  supply  of  candidates,  and 
those  of  the  very  best  kind,  that  the  schools  and  pastoral 
bodies  can  apply  higher  and  higher  educational  tests  and  find 
them  met.  Thus  in  our  own  School,  during  the  four  years 
prior  to  its  connection  with  the  University,  the  average  per- 
centage of  students  who  had  enjoyed  a  collegiate  preparation 
was  but  eighteen,  while  in  the  quadrennium  immediately  fol- 
lowing it  rose  to  fifty-five,  thus,  more  than  trebling  itself  in 
that  brief  period.  At  present  it  is  higher  still.  In  the  enter- 
ing class  in  1867,  there  was  but  one  college  graduate;  in 
that  of  1877  there  is  but  one  who  is  not  a  college  graduate. 
At  the  same  time  the  latter  class  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
1867. 
The  significance  of  such  a  revolution  as  this,  accomplished 
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in  the  brief  space  of  ten  years,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
It  corresponds  to  a  grand  and  auspicious  change  in  American 
society,  and  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  its  reality.  At  present, 
as  never  before,  the  theological  school  can  select  the  best 
material  and  can  retain  it  the  necessary  time.  At  no  previous 
period  in  its  history  has  the  American  pulpit  annually 
received  reinforcements  of  such  numerical  or  intellectual 
strength,  or  of  such  excellence  of  general  and  professional 
training.  In  here  or  there  a  stationary  or  decadent  religious 
communion,  exceptional  in  theological  attitude,  or  foreign  in 
its  traditions  to  the. genius  of  American  Christianity,  there 
may  be  complaints  that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these,  but  cases  of  this  kind  are  rare  in  the  extreme  and 
clearly  exceptional.  The  body  of  the  American  clergy  is  in 
rank  and  file  abler,  more  learned,  more  catholic,  more  prom- 
isingly recruited  than  ever  before.  And  whoever  understands 
the  extent  to  which,  under  every  civilization,  and  every  faith, 
the  highest  and  most  precious  interests  of  society  are  in  the 
custody  of  its  religious  teachers,  can  only  rejoice  in  the  pro- 
gress and  promise  expressed  in  this  fact. 

In  our  School  of  Theology  the  attendance  was  one  hundred 
and  eight,  a  larger  number  than  ever  before.  The  Dean  of 
the  School,  Dr.  Latimer,  reports  upon  the  work  of  the  year  as 
follows  : 

i.  General  Status. —  As  regards  the  general  working  of  the  School,  its 
curriculum,  etc.,  the  time  of  experimentation  is  past.  We  are  confident 
that  our  present  mode  of  operation  is  the  best  we  can  devise  with  the 
means  at  our  disposal.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  outcome  of 
our  work  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  of  the  older  institutions. 
Other  Schools  of  Theology,  with  a  larger  professional  corps,  may  be  able 
to  do  more  in  some  directions  than  we,  but  considering  the  compass  of 
our  labors,  as  a  rounded  whole,  we  fear  no  comparison  with  any.  It  will 
be  hard  to  find  any  institution  in  which  such  general  enthusiasm  prevails 
among  the  students,  as  with  us,  both  at  entrance  upon  and  during  the 
whole  progress  of  the  course.  Best  of  all,  the  sense  of  religious  obliga 
tion  and  the  appreciation  of  the  privileges  here  enjoyed,  characterize  our 
School,  we  venture  to  say,  beyond  what  is  common  in  like  institutions. 

2.  Numbers. —  The  Junior  class  numbered  thirty-one,  the  Middle 
class,  forty-one,  the  Senior  class,  twenty-three,  Resident  Graduates,  three, 
and  Unclassified  Students,  ten ;  total,  one  hundred  and  eight. 
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t  The  distribution  of  students  according  to  localities  from  which  they 
came  was  as  follows:  Massachusetts,  twenty-four;  Ohio,  twenty-two- 
New  York,  fourteen;  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  each  four;  New 
Hampshire,  Wisconsin,  and  Vermont,  each  three  ;  Connecticut,  Indiana 
Maine,  Tennessee  and  Nova  Scotia,  each  two;  Michigan,  Rhode  Island' 
District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  California,  Colorado,  Kan- 
sas, Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  Newfoundland,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  Hayti  and  St.  Domingo,  each  one. 

3-  Curriculum.—  (I.)  Senior  Class.  Dr.  Warren,  lectures  on  the 
Comparative  History  of  Religions,  on  Comparative  Theology,  on  the 
Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism  and  the  Christian  Faith.  Theses  pre- 
sented by  all  the  members  of  the  class. 

Dr.  Latimer,  lectures  on  Church  History  since  the  Reformation 
Also  a  new  series  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Christian  Philosophy. 

Dr.  Lindsay,  some  of  the  most  important  prophecies  of  Isaiah  were 
read  by  the  Seniors.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Apocalypse.  Lectures  were  given  on  the  Books  read,  and  on 
Interpretation. 

Dr.  Townsend,  lectures  on  Pastoral  Theologv,  on  Church  Polity  and 
Discipline,  with  Homiletical  Exercises. 

Professor  Monroe,  lectures  and  drill  in  Elocution  and  Oratory,  thirty 
hours  during  the  year. 

(II.)  Middle  Class.  Dr.  Latimer,  Didactic  Theology  systematically 
presented  by  lectures  and  discussions. 

Dr.  Lindsay,  Hebrew  Selections  read  from  the  Psalms,  chiefly  Messi- 
anic;  also  a  portion  of  the  book  of  Job.  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
Greek  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  read.  Besides,  occasional  lec- 
tures on  the  Psalms  were  given. 

Dr.  Townsend,  lectures  on  Homiletics,  with  practical  exercises. 

Professor  Sheldon,  History  of  Doctrine  by  lectures. 

Professor  Monroe,  Elocutionary  instruction  and  drill,  ten  hours. 

(III.)  Junior  Class.  Dr.  Latimer,  lectures  on  Theological  Encyclo- 
paedia, on  Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology,  and  on  Missions,  theoreti- 
cally, historically  and  practically  considered. 

Dr.  Lindsay,  recitations  in  Green's  Hebrew  Grammar  through  the 
year;  also  reading  selections  from  the  Pentateuch.  In  New  Testament 
Greek,  the  class  read  the  Gospel  of  Luke ;  also  lectures  were  given  on 
New  Testament  Manuscripts  and  Versions. 

Dr.  Townsend,  Introduction  to  Practical  Theology  by  lectures. 

Professor  Sheldon,  lectures  on  Old  Testament  History,  also  History 
of  Apostolic  Age,  as  well  as  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Reformation. 

Professor  Monroe,  Elocutionary  instruction  and  drill,  ten  hours. 

Quite  a  number  of  students  also  attended  upon  the  School  of  Oratory. 

4-  General  Lectures  before  the  whole  School.—  (I.)  A  course  of  lec- 
tures, five  in  number,  on  "The    Christian   Doctrine   of  Sin,"  by   Rev. 
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Daniel  Curry,  D.D.,  editor  of  the  ATational  Repository.  (II.)  A  course 
of  five  lectures  on  "  The  Scriptural  Idea  of  Man,"  by  Rev.  Mark  Hop- 
kins, S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Williams  College. 

Bishop  Andrews,  by  his  visitation  of  the  Missions  in  Europe  and  the 
East,  was  unable  to  give  the  course  of  lectures  on  Practical  Topics,  which 
he  had  provisionally  promised. 

James  T.  Fields,  LL.D.,  gave  several  lectures  before  the  University 
which  were  attended  by  our  students,  as  well  as  those  from  the  other 
departments. 

5.  Examinations. —  Our  examinations,  which  are  both  written  and 
oral,  become  each  year  more  rigid.  At  each*as  now  held,  some  are 
obliged  to  review  their  work,  and  are  conditioned  in  class  standing  until 
it  is  worthily  accomplished. 

6.  Beneficiary  Aid. —  At  present  we  have  but  a  very  small  fund  for 
the  aid  of  needy  students.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  it  be  in- 
creased, as  we  have  only  the  smallest  amount  to  loan  those  who  are  in 
want.  The  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  appropriates  to  us  for  this 
purpose  yearly  $600.  The  whole  amount  so  loaned  during  the  year  was 
$950. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    LAW. 

The  recommendations  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  to  the 
effect  that  the  third  year  of  the  course  of  instruction  should 
at  once  be  changed  from  a  post-graduate  to  an  under-gradu- 
ate  year,  and  that  henceforward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  should  be  conferred  upon  none  who  have  not  previously 
taken  a  degree  in  Arts,  were  promptly  adopted  by  the 
Faculty  and  published  in  the  Spring  circulars.  Henceforth 
no  student  can  be  considered  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  who 
has  not  already  graduated  from  some  college,  and  pursued  the 
study  of  the  law,  under  competent  instruction  three  full  years, 
and  of  these  at  least  two  must  have  been  in  this  School.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  case  of  those  who  have 
spent  two  full  years  in  some  other  law  school ;  these  after  one 
year's  residence  and  passing  all  required  examinations  can  be 
regularly  graduated.  Persons  who  have  not  graduated  from 
a  college  are  still  to  be  admitted  to  the  School,  but  on 
graduating  will  receive  simply  a  diploma  certifying  to  their 
successful  completion  of  the  course.  This  arrangement  con- 
forms precisely  to  that  which  has  worked  so  healthfully  in 
our  School  of  Theology.     . 
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These  very  important  changes  will  be  memorable  in  the 
history  of  legal  education  in  this  country.  As  this  School 
was  the  first  to  establish  a  three  years  course  of  instruction, 
so  it  is  the  first  to  condition  graduation  upon  the  mastery  of 
such  a  course.  It  is  the  only  one  which  limits  the  degree  of 
LL.B.,  as  it  should  be,  to  graduates  in  Arts.  Its  first  degree 
represents  not  only  the  same  amount  of  professional  study  as 
the  second  degree,  ("Master  of  Law,")  elsewhere,1  but  also 
the  precedent  college-training  as  well.  Signifying  more  than 
the  same  degree  from  any  other  university,  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  more  prized  and  more  sought.  The  lengthening  of  the 
term  of  required  residence  must  also  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  second  and  third  year  students  retained  in  attend- 
ance. 

During  the  year  arrangements  were  made  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  greater  amount  of  text-book  work,  and  for  daily 
reviews  or  examinations  on  certain  courses  of  lectures.  These 
changes  are  certain  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  School. 

The  strength  and  the  growth  of  the  School  from  the  begin- 
ning are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

1872-73  1873-74  1874-75  1875-76  1876-77 
Senior  Class 
Middle  Class 
Junior  Class 

Totals   .... 

This  showing  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  in  the  years  1870-75  fifteen  new  law  schools 
were  opened  in  the  country, —  a  much  larger  number  than 
ever  before  in  the  same  period  of  time.  In  the  same  period, 
the  attendance  of  one  of  the  older  ones,  the  Columbia, 
organized  1858,  ran  up  to  the  unprecedented  number  of  over 
five  hundred.  Evidently  the  transfer  of  the  legal  education 
of  the  country  from  the  practitioner  in  his  office  to  the  Fac- 
ulty in  the  school,  if  not  already  effected,  is  at  least  so  far 
accomplished  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  final  result. 

'Catalogue  of  Yale  College,  1876-77,  pp.  91,  92. 
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In  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  there  was  not  a 
law  school  in  the  land.  %  In  the  second  two  were  established, 
in  the  third  two  more,  in  the  fourth  one,  in  the  fifth  two,  in 
the  sixth  five,  in  the  seventh  nine,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighth  fifteen.  By  quarter-centuries  the  showing  is  equally 
striking:  in  1800-25  four  schools  of  law  were  established,  in 
1825-50  four,  in  1850-75  twenty-nine.  Plainly  there  is  a 
demand  for  legal  training  by  scholastic  methods,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  old  and  inferior  apprenticeship  system. 

Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  Dean  of  the  School,  says  in  his 
Annual  Report : 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  much  improvement  in  the  School.  The 
removal  of  the  Library  and  Dean's  office  to  the  same  building  as  the 
Lecture  Hall  has  concentrated  and  consolidated  the  various  interests, 
and  brought  the  students  more  closely  and  constantly  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Dean,  and  has  at  the  same  time  individualized  and  unified 
the  school  itself.  The  esprit  de  corps,  and  mutual  interest  of  the  young 
men  in  each  other,  have  very  much  increased  the  past  year.  Farther 
facilities  for  clubs,  mutual  societies,  etc.,  will  aid  still  more  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  same  healthy  sentiment. 

The  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the  year  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight,  an  increase  over  any  prior  year.  Sixty  of  these 
were  graduates  of  some  college  or  university.  Forty-six  were  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  L.L.B.  at  the  annual  examinations  in  June,  last,  and  the 
degree  was  conferred  upon  one  who  had  passed  his  examinations  suc- 
cessfully on  a  former  occasion. 

The  lectures  and  school  exercises  of  the  year  were  as  follows  :  Pro- 
fessor Bennett,  on  Contracts,  Sales,  Agency  and  Partnership,  has  deliv- 
ered ninety  lectures,  and  sixteen  lectures  on  Criminal  Law ;  Mr.  Bigelow 
on  Torts,  on  Insurance,  Bills  and  Notes,  seventy-two ;  Judge  Foster  on 
Equity,  thirty-six;  Professor  Ordronaux  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  ten  5 
Mr.  Paine  on  Real  Estate,  twenty-six ;  Mr.  Pierce  on  Bailments,  nine ; 
Mr.  Russell  on  Pleading,  Evidence  and  Admiralty,  thirty-three ;  Judge 
Thomas  on  Wills,  fourteen. 

Moot  courts  have  been  held  by  Professor  Bennett,  Messrs.  Bigelow, 
Foster  and  Russell,  with  much  advantage  to  the  students.  And  1 
recommend  a  still  more  extended  use  of  the  moot  court  system,  to  famil- 
iarize the  students  with  the  principles  of  pleading  and  points  of  practice. 

I  should  fail  in  my  duty  to  the  School,  did  I  not  earnestly  urge  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Trustees  the  need  of  a  larger  library.  An  extensive 
library  is  to  law  students  the  bread  of  life.  Would  that  some  liberal 
minded  friend  of  the  University  would  feel  disposed  to  endow  the  Law 
School  with  what  is  so  much  needed  ! 
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On  the  whole,  the  Trustees  are  to  be  highly  congratulated  on  the 
success  and  position  the  Law  School  has  already  attained. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE. 

The  increase  of  medical  schools  in  America  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  marked,  but  not  so  striking  as 
the  multiplication  of  schools  of  theology  and  of  law.  The 
following  tables  present  a  comparative  view  of  the  numerical 
growth  of  the  three  classes  of  institutions,  bringing  together 
facts  never  before  collated,  at  least  in  anv  accessible  form : 


I.      BY   DECADES 

Founded  in 

180O-IO  .... 

l8lO-20 

1820-30 

1830-40 

1840-50  . 

1850-60 

1860-70 

1870-75  [half  decade] 


Founded  in 
180O-25 
1825-50 
1850-75 


School  of 
Theology. 

School  of 
Law. 

School  of 
Medicine. 

•     4 

— 

3 

4 

2 

2 

13 

2 

5 

11 

I 

7 

10 

2 

13 

16 

5 

12 

42 

9 

16 

17 

15 

17 

LNTURIES. 

School  of 
Theology. 

School  of 
Law. 

School  of 
Medicine. 

19 

4 

9 

23 

4 

21 

76 

29 

45 

From  the  last  of  these  tables  it  is  seen  that  comparing  the 
last  quarter-century  with  the  preceding,  the  greatest  increase 
was  in  the  number  of  law  schools.  This  is  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  view  of  two  facts :  first,  that  the  country 
was  more  sparingly  supplied  with  these  than  with  other 
professional  schools,  and  secondly,  that  small,  if  any,  endow- 
ments were  required  for  their  establishment.  It  also  appears 
that  comparing  the  same  periods,  the  number  of  new  medical 
schools  more  than  doubled,  while  that  of  new  theological 
schools  more  than  trebled.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  the  multiplication  of  schools  of  law  and  theology  has 
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been  of  late  more  rapid  than  the  highest  interests  of  legal 
and  theological  training  demand. 

The  unique  character  and  aims  of  our  School  of  Medicine 
were  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  do  more  in  this,  than  to  present  the 
facts  and  suggestions  embodied  in  following  paragraphs  from 
the  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  I.  T.  Talbot,  Dean  of  the  School : 

The  fourth  year  of  this  School  has  been  one  of  unusual  prosperity. 

The  Students. — One  hundred  and  eighty-four  have  been  in  attendance 
the  past  year,  twelve  more  than  ever  before.  Of  these  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  were  men,  and  sixty-seven  women. 

They  came  from  twenty  different  states  and  countries  as  follows : 
Maine,  eleven ;  New  Hampshire,  ten ;  Vermont,  eight ;  Massachusetts, 
one  hundred  and  ten  ;  Rhode  Island,  five  ;  Connecticut,  four ;  New  York, 
seven  ;  Pennsylvania,  four ;  Ohio,  one  ;  Illinois,  two  ;  Indiana,  one;  Ken- 
tucky, one ;  Wisconsin,  one ;  Minnesota,  one ;  Iowa,  two ;  New  Bruns- 
wick, one;  Nova  Scotia,  one;  England,  one;  Germany,  two;  Sandwich 
Islands,  one. 

The  Instruction. —  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Faculty  to  increase  the 
amount  of  instruction  from  year  to  year,  and  to  make  the  examinations 
for  admission  and  for  graduation  continually  more  strict  and  thorough. 
The  first  of  these  debarred  from  coming  to  this  School  some  who  have 
gone  elsewhere,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  they  have  preferred  to 
spend  a  longer  time  in  preparatory  studies  and  join  this  school  later. 
The  final  examinations  which  require  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  correct 
answers  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  questions,  is  perhaps  the  most  rigid 
final  examination  in  any  medical  school  in  this  country.  Yet  it  speaks 
well  for  the  instruction,  and  also  for  the  capacity  of  the  students,  that,  of 
the  applicants  for  graduation,  less  than  ten  per  cent,  failed  to  reach  the 
required  standard,  while  five  exceeded  ninety-five  per  cent,  in  their  cor- 
rect answers. 

In  nearly  all  medical  schools  in  this  country  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
allow  medical  students  to  graduate  after  attending  two  full  courses  of 
lectures,  they  having  studied  with  some  physician  three  full  years.  Such 
study  is  often  desultory,  and  sometimes  worse  than  useless,  the  student 
learning  much  that  must  be  unlearned.  The  Faculty  of  this  school  have, 
from  its  beginning,  recommended  the  course  of  three  successive  winter 
terms  of  lectures.  This  has  been  adopted  and  completed  by  many,  but 
some  of  the  best  students,  who  would  have  profited  most  by  the 
full  course,  have  been  impatient  at  seeing  others  complete  their  studies 
to  graduation  in  two  courses,  and  have  attempted  to  do  the  same  thing. 
The  result  has  been  a  series  of  "  crammings  "  for  examination ;  a  dispo- 
sition to  learn  only  what  was  essential  to  pass  the  required  chairs,  and  to 
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omit  a  large  amount  of  collateral  instruction  and  study,  often  quite  as 
important  as  that  upon  which  they  are  examined.  Such  students,  though 
they  might  attain  the  required  percentage  in  their  examinations,  were  not 
as  thoroughly  educated  as  they  deserved  to  be,  and  it  was  an  injustice  to 
them  to  allow  them  to  graduate  —  an  injustice  which  they  will  feel 
throughout  their  professional  life.  At  the  close  of  the  last  year,  there- 
fore, the  Faculty  unanimonsly  decided  to  require,  in  future,  attendance 
upon  three  full  courses  of  lectures.  This  may  have  the  effect  to  lessen 
the  number  of  students,  but  it  will  give  better  graduates. 

Co-Education. —  There  is  little  to  add  to  the  report  made  last  year 
upon  this  subject,  except  to  confirm  it  by  another  year's  experience. 
The  restraining  influence  of  the  one  sex  upon  the  other,  in  every  depart- 
ment, shows  for  good  only.  The  policy  detracts  in  no  way  from  the 
thoroughness  and  fulness  of  the  instruction,  and  gives  an  order  and 
decorum  which  greatly  conduces  to  serious  and  careful  thought,  study 
and  observation,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  dissecting- 
room.  The  morals  as  well  as  manners  of  both  sexes  are  improved  by 
this  restraint,  and  will  compare  more  than  favorably  with  those  of  any 
medical  school  anywhere. 

The  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital. —  This  institution,  which 
was  opened  last  year,  is  very  complete  in  its  appointments.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  hospitals  in  the  country.  It  affords  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  witness  a  great  variety  of  surgical  operations.  These  are 
performed  in  the  surgical  amphitheater  before  the  class,  and  always 
gratuitously  to  the  patients.  In  the  wards  of  the  Hospital  clinics  are 
statedly  held.  With  the  increase  of  its  funds,  the  institution  must  be- 
come of  inestimable  value  in  imparting  practical  instruction  to  the 
students. 

The  Dispe>isary. —  When  the  School  was  opened  in  1873,  a  single 
room  sufficed  for  all  the  needs  of  the  Dispensary,  but  in  its  steady  and 
rapid  growth,  it  now  occupies  eight  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing, while  the  waiting  patients  often  overflow  into  the  passage  ways  of 
the  building  in  winter,  and  sit  upon  the  outer  steps  in  summer.  More 
than  fifteen  thousand  prescriptions  have  been  administered  gratuitously 
to  the  poor  from  this  Dispensary  the  past  year,  and  the  number  is  daily 
increasing.  The  Dispensary  is  divided  into  seven  departments ;  four, 
the  Medical,  Surgical,  Dental  and  Women's,  have  daily  service  of  from 
one  to  four,  or  even  more  hours.  Three  departments,  the  Eye  and  Ear, 
the  Throat,  and  the  Chest,  have  each  two  days  every  week.  These  are 
all  open  for  students  to  see  and  study  disease,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  attending  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  out-patients  are  visited  by 
students  in  their  last  year  of  study,  under  the  same  direction.  A  large 
number  of  confinement  cases  are  also  attended  by  those  students  who 
have  fully  passed  the  Chair  of  Obstetrics,  and  are  deemed  entirely  com- 
petent to  have  the  care  of  such  cases.     Thus,  while  this  branch  of  the 
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School  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  poor,  who  would  otherwise  be  without 
help,  it  also  affords  experience  to  those  who  cannot  have  too  much. 

The  Library. —  There  are  about  two  thousand  bound  volumes  on  the 
shelves,  and  twice  that  number  of  pamphlets.  Many  of  the  works  are  old, 
and  only  valuable  for  reference,  while  some  are  recent  and  of  great 
importance.  These  are  loaned  to  the  students,  who  value  this  aid  to 
them  very  highly.  A  more  suitable  room,  and  the  addition  of  many 
recent  works  on  medicine,  are  urgent  wants  of  the  School.  The  Hunt 
legacy  of  $1,000,  the  income  of  which  is  now  about  $50  annually,  and 
is  paid  to  the  Dean,  furnishes  a  constant  supply  of  new  and  modern 
books  which  are  loaned  to  the  female  students,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  donor.  It  would  be  highly  appreciated  by  male  students  if 
a  similar  legacy  could  be  left  for  them. 

The  Buildings. —  Some  requisite  changes  have  been  made  in  various 
parts,  and  a  new  dissecting  room  has  been  built  in  the  rear  of  the  College 
building,  which  proves  especially  convenient  and  serviceable.  The  out- 
side woodwork  of  the  whole  building  has  been  repainted  and  much 
improved  in  appearance.  The  building  was  originally  planned  for  a 
number  of  students  not  exceeding  forty,  and  although  it  has  been  nearly 
doubled  in  size,  its  halls,  passage-ways,  dressing-rooms,  laboratories  and 
dissecting-rooms,  are  still  crowded  and  inconvenient  for  a  school  of 
nearly  two  hundred.  If  the  number  continues  to  increase  as  it  has  done, 
it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  remain  within  our  present  limits.  A  com- 
modious addition,  however,  could  easily  be  made  to  the  present  structure. 

The  Graduating  Class. —  The  present  year  witnessed  the  graduation 
of  the  largest  class  which  has  ever  received  the  medical  diploma  of  the 
University.  It  numbered  forty-five,  twenty-seven  men  and  eighteen 
women.  It  but  expresses  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  to  say 
that  there  has  seldom  been  a  class  graduated  in  medicine,  which  was  so 
united,  harmonious,  earnest,  ambitious,  and  capable  as  this.  Already 
many  of  its  members  have  entered  upon  responsible  positions,  and  no 
less  than  five  are  now  in  Europe,  pursuing  general  or  special  studies  in 
medicine. 

The  Alumni. —  The  School  has  already  graduated  one  hundred  and 
eleven  physicians,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  in  active  practice,  and  holding 
in  their  keeping  the  health  and  lives  of  many  thousands.  Each  year  this 
number  is  to  be  augmented,  and  while  the  Faculty  are  making  every 
effort  faithfully  to  perform  their  duties,  and  to  fit  these  graduates  for 
their  work,  there  are  many  needs  and  necessities  which  should  be  sup- 
plied. If  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Trustees  to  supply  them,  we 
suggest  that,  if  an  earnest  appeal  were  made  to  the  public,  who  receive 
more  direct  and  obvious  advantage  from  thorough  instruction  furnished 
to  physicians,  than  from  the  education  of  any  other  class,  a  sufficient  sum 
might  no  doubt  be  raised  to  supply  all  the  immediate  wants  of  this 
School. 
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Endowments. —  Up  to  the  present  time,  but  four  of  the  twenty-four 
professors,  lecturers  and  instructors  have  received  any  salary.  With 
them  it  has  been  a  work  of  love,  rendered  willingly  and  faithfully.  This 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue  permanently,  and  unless  some  means  are 
furnished  by  which  they  can  be  recompensed  in  part,  at  least,  for  the 
time  expended,  they  will  gradually  retire,  and  the  School  will  be  weak" 
ened,  either  by  the  loss  of  its  best  instruction,  or  by  the  frequent  change 
of  teachers.  To  sustain  the  School,  and  give  it  permanency,  and  a 
certainty  of  growth  and  progress,  there  should  be  at  least  six  endow- 
ments of  $20,000  each,  the  assured  income  of  which  should  be  applied  to 
the  procuring  of  the  best  instruction  possible.  This,  with  the  increasing 
income  of  the  School,  would  enable  the  professors  to  devote  more  time 
to  their  work.  Are  there  not  six  persons  in  this  wealthy  community,  who 
would  gladly  give  to  an  object  so  immediate  and  valuable  in  its  results  ? 

Income  a)id  Expenses. —  The  accompanying  report  of  the  Registrar 
will  show  the  income  from  various  sources.  This  will  undoubtedly 
increase  with  the  larger  number  of  students.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  expenses  will  be  largely  increased  also. 
The  Chair  of  Anatomy,  for  the  support  of  which  a  legacy  of  $10,000  was 
left  to  the  College,  the  income  of  which  only  can  be  used,  has  the  past 
year  cost  upwards  of  $2,000,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  legacy,  and 
the  cost  the  ensuing  year  will  be  even  greater.  The  same  increase  in 
expenses  will  occur  in  other  departments.  For  these  reasons,  and  for 
the  permanent  success  of  the  School,  now  become  one  of  the  important 
departments  of  the  University,  we  would  earnestly  call  the  attention  of 
the  Trustees  to  its  present  condition  and  prospects,  and  ask  them  to 
consider,  if,  in  the  flush  of  its  vigor  and  success,  it  is  not  worthy  an  effort 
to  place  it  upon  a  pecuniary  basis  more  solid  and  permanent  than  that  of 
any  other  medical  college  in  America. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    ORATORY. 

The  number  of  students  in  this  School  still  steadily  in- 
creases. Of  those  in  the  regular  two  years'  course,  there  were 
in  1873-74,  thirty-six;  in  1874-75,  forty-three;  in  1875-76, 
fifty-six;  in  iSy6-yy,  sevent\r.  The  current  year  shows  a  still 
larger  number,  and  with  the  more  spacious  accommodations 
now  secured,  the  prospects  of  the  department  are  brighter 
than  ever  before.  This  result,  however  gratifying,  is  no  sur- 
prise to  those  who  have  been  aware  of  the  quality  of  the  work 
which  has  been  put  into  the  School,  and  who  have  watched 
the  rare  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  with  which  it  has  been 
built  up. 
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The  following  is  the  Annual  Report  of  Professor  Monroe, 
the  Dean  of  the  School. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Oratory  has  closed,  with  renewed  evidences  of  the  success  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  with  strengthened  convictions  on  the  part  of  its  friends  that  it 
is  supplying  a  long-felt  need  in  the  community.  Its  patronage  is  gradu- 
ally increasing,  and  signs  of  its  growing  reputation  are  manifest,  it  may 
be  said,  throughout  the  country.  Its  work  has  been  commented  upon 
favorably,  not  only  by  the  local  press  of  Boston,  but  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  publications  of  other  and  distant  cities,  giving  a  favorable 
impression  of  the  School,  its  aims  and  purposes,  and  its  present  attain- 
ments. An  article  in  the  New  York  Christian  Union  compares  this 
institution  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris;  which  fact,  while  it  may  afford 
no  evidence  of  approximate  excellence,  is  at  least  hopeful  and  encourag- 
ing, as  recognizing  the  aims  of  our  institution  toward  the  front  rank  of 
schools  of  its  class. 

And  such  a  rank  it  is  no  vain  aspiration  to  seek  to  attain;  for,  with  all 
the  prestige  that  attaches  to  a  European  institution  as  such,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Boston  should  not  afford  as  good  opportunities  as  can  be 
found  abroad,  for  culture  in  public  speaking,  and  its  concomitant  arts. 
It  is  true  that  first-class  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Europe  receive 
pecuniary  support  from  the  national  governments  ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
an  able  and  zealous  corps  of  professors  may  furnish  such  elements  of 
success  as  no  money  could  otherwise  command. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  in  this  country,  of  institutions  starting  with 
generous  endowments,  that  have  failed  to  achieve  any  marked  educational 
success,  because  the  money  has  been  diverted  into  other  channels  than 
the  chief  one  of  commanding  the  services  of  first-class  men,  and  gener- 
ously sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  the  most  advanced 
ideas.  The  School  of  Oratory  is  forced  by  necessity,  as  well  as  by  the 
convictions  of  its  friends,  to  rely  on  the  talent  and  ability  of  its  Faculty, 
rather  than  on  pecuniary  means,  for  its  hopes  of  the  highest  and  most 
lasting  influence. 

This  foundation  —  a  talented  Faculty  —  the  institution  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  securing.  And  if  there  be  any  advantage  in  adding  to  native 
American  talent  the  abilities  of  men  of  European  birth  and  education, 
that  advantage  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  School,  in  a  reasonable  degree. 
Professor  A.  Graham  Bell  of  Edinburgh,  has  held  a  position  in  the 
Faculty  since  the  establishment  of  the  School,  and  has  brought  to  it 
scientific  attainments  of  world-wide  acknowledgment.  And  while  the 
success  of  his  recent  invention,  the  Telephone,  has  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  absent  himself  from  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
School  temporarily,  or  it  may  be  permanently;  yet  the  system  of  lingual 
analysis  known  as  "Visible  Speech,"  introduced  by  him  into  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  School,  will  become  one  of  its  permanent  traditions. 
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Other  gentlemen  of  European  education  have  taken  part  in  the  work 
of  instruction.  Among  these,  Mr.  James  Steele  Mackaye,  a  graduate  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Delsarte,  has  given 
several  lectures,  and  has  been  engaged  to  give  an  extended  course  during 
the  coming  year. 

Professor  Henry  N.  Hudson  has  long  held  an  undisputed  place  as  one 
of  the  foremost,  if  not  the  first,  Shakspearean  scholar  in  the  country. 
His  enthusiasm,  not  only  for  Shakspeare,  but  for  the  other  masters  of 
the  English  language,  has,  it  is  believed,  had  a  healthy  influence  in 
imparting  to  the  students  a  love  for  what  is  most  wholesome  in  literature, 
and  an  appreciation  of  "  English  undefiled,"  as  it  is  found  in  such  authors 
as  Wordsworth,  Bacon,  Burke  and  Webster,  as  well  as  Shakspeare. 

Professor  Robert  R.  Raymond  has  had  charge  of  the  dramatic  study 
of  Shakspeare.  In  the  course  of  the  year  he  has  read  before  the  stu- 
dents eight  of  the  leading  plays,  including  tragedies  and  comedies;  and 
by  his  masterly  rendition  of  the  different  characters  and  scenes,  has 
given  the  most  vivid  interpretation  possible  of  the  spirit  of  the  author. 
No  person  in  this  country,  and  probably  no  one  in  Great  Britain,  has 
attempted  so  wide  a  range  of  character  representation,  with  such  mas- 
terly results. 

It  is  contended  by  some,  that  an  adequate  idea  of  Shakspeare  can  only 
be  gained  by  seeing  the  plays  upon  the  stage.  While  this  may  be  true, 
provided  every  character  were  taken  by  a  player  who  intelligently  grasped 
the  part  he  attempted  to  enact,  yet  so  long  as  the  majority  of  the  players 
are  not  scholars,  the  advantage  to  the  student  will  be  found  in  listening 
to  the  recitation  of  the  plays  by  a  thoroughly  educated  man. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  it  may  be  claimed  that,  under  the  instruction  of 
the  two  professors  named,  students  in  the  School  of  Oratory  have  un- 
equalled advantages  for  studying  the  works  of  "  the  greatest  intellect 
who,  in  our  recorded  world,  has  left  record  of  himself  in  the  way  of 
literature." 

The  department  of  Rhetoric  in  the  School  has  been  during  the  year 
under  the  charge  of  Henry  W.  Smith,  A.M.,  a  graduate  of  Williams 
College,  and  formerly  an  instructor  in  that  institution.  We  regret  to 
add,  however,  that  this  School  will  no  longer  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his 
excellent  services,  as  he  has  accepted  a  call  to  a  position  in  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Academy. 

Vocalization  has  been  taught  by  Professor  George  L.  Osgood,  whose 
qualifications  for  the  work  are  based  on  his  education  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, supplemented  by  a  five  years'  course  of  study  in  Europe.  It  is 
probable  that  he  is  not  excelled  in  this  country  as  a  teacher  of  the  voice. 

Professor  J.  W.  Churchill's  services  in  the  School  have  been  quite 
limited,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  connected  with  other  institutions, 
which  demand  the  greater  part  of  his  time.  But  his  wide  reputation 
affords  sufficient  assurance  of  the  value  to  the  School  of  such  instruction 
as  he  finds  time  to  give. 
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The  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  in  addition  to  a  general  supervision  of  the 
School  (where  he  has  been  in  attendance  every  hour  of  its  sessions 
during  the  year)  has  given  instruction  and  drill  in  those  departments 
needed  to  round  out  the  course  of  culture,  especially  in  Physical  Train- 
ing,  Expressive  Reading,  Gesture  and  Oratorical  Action. 

The  work  of  the  Professors  has  been  efficiently  seconded  by  that  of 
the  Instructors,  all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  School,  and  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  methods  pursued. 

Dr.  James  T.  Fields  has  given  a  course  of  his  celebrated  lectures  on 
English  Authors  and  Literature,  on  terms  of  liberality  that  are  highly 
appreciated  by  the  School  and  its  friends. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  alluded  to  above,  the  students  have, 
from  time  to  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  School,  been  favored 
with  lectures  and  addresses  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  by 
eminent  professors  and  others  not  directly  connected  with  the  School. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  :  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  on  Eloquence 
and  Oratory;  Dr.  William  Rimmer,  on  the  Anatomy  of  Expression,  with 
illustrative  drawings;  Theodore  Weld,  on  the  Dramatic  Art;  Professor 
A.  Melville  Bell,  on  Defects  of  Public  Speakers;  Dr.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  on 
the  Physiology  of  Expression  ;  Professor  Moses  T.  Brown,  on  Dickens  ; 
Dr.  E.  Cutter,  on  Laryngoscopy:  and  President  John  Bascom,  on  Eng- 
lish Literature.  Addresses  have  also  been  given  on  topics  of  interest, 
by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Hon.  John  D. 
Philbrick,  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Professor  B.  F.  Tweed,  and  others. 

The  whole  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  School  during  the 
year  has  been  seventy-seven  —  Seniors,  twenty-nine,  Juniors,  forty-one, 
Special  Students  (of  "Visible  Speech  "),  seven.  Of  the  whole  number, 
thirteen  were  clergymen,  four  lawyers,  six  public  readers  and  actors,  two 
lecturers,  twenty-seven  teachers,  seven  teachers  of  deaf  mutes,  and  the 
remainder  have  taken  the  course  primarily  as  a  means  of  personal 
culture. 

There  were  early  in  the  year  no  less  than  twenty-five  applicants  for 
admission  beyond  the  number  that  were  received.  These  were  rejected 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  apartments  assigned  for  the  use  of 
the  School  were  too  crowded  to  allow  even  breathing  room  for  a  greater 
number.  This  fact  has  rendered  necessary  the  hiring  of  more  commo- 
dious apartments  elsewhere.  After  a  somewhat  extended  search  for 
proper  accommodations,  rooms  have  been  secured  in  the  "  Congrega- 
tional Building,"  corner  of  Beacon  and  Somerset  streets.  The  suite 
comprises  six  apartments,  including  what  has  been  known  as  Pilgrim 
Hall.  These  accommodations  will  doubtless  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
needs  of  the  School ;  though  should  the  plans  of  its  projectors  ever  be 
realized,  it  will  eventually  need  other  and  differently  arranged  apartments 
to  afford  perfect  facilities  for  its  work. 
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THE    SCHOOL    OF    ALL    SCIENCES. 

Despite  an  entire  lack  of  endowment,  this  crowning  and 
unifying  department  of  the  University  organization  is  slowly 
and  steadily  growing.  In  June  it  graduated  its  first  repre- 
sentatives,—  one  a  Master  of  Arts,  two  Doctors  of  Philosophy. 
Of  the  latter  one  was  a  young  woman  —  the  first  English- 
speaking  woman  that  ever  received  this  high  academic  honor. 

In  addition  to  the  electives  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  suitable  branches  of  the  Professional  Schools  four  new 
courses  of  instruction  were  last  year  offered.  These  four 
were : —  First,  a  course  of  instruction  in  Sanskrit,  two  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  academic  year;  second,  a  course  of 
Lectures  on  the  General  Principles  and  History  of  Compar- 
tive  Philology,  two  hours  a  week,  first  half  year ;  third,  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Philology  of  the  Sans- 
krit, Greek,  Latin,  Romanic,  Germanic  and  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, two  hours  a  week,  second  half  year  ;  fourth,  a  course 
of  Lectures  on  the  Vedic  and  later  Sanskrit  Literature,  once 
a  week  from  Oct,  27,  till  end  of  the  scholastic  year.  With 
the  multiplication  of  electives  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
and  especially  with  the  elevation  of  the  entire  body  of  under- 
graduate instruction  a  year  above  its  ordinary  level  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  of  requirement  for  admission,  it  will  be 
easy  as  time  goes  on,  greatly  to  add  to  the  present  scope  of  the 
School,  with  little  if  any  expense  beyond  what  reasonable 
tuition  and  examination  fees  will  cover.  Nevertheless  the 
best  interests  of  the  School,  exigently  demand  for  it  a  mode- 
rate endowment.  Until  this  can  be  had,  and  one  or  two  spec- 
ial officers  give  undivided  attention  to  the  work,  the  grand 
possibilities  of  the  department  must  remain  to  a  great  degree 
unrealized.  Scholarships  and  Fellowships,  too  are  very 
greatly  needed  in  this  School. 

The  following  is  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Lindsay, 
Acting  Dean  of  the  School  : 

The  whole  number  of  students  pursuing  post-graduate  studies  in  this 
School  was  twelve.  Of  these,  Isaac  Newton  Lewis,  who  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.  from  Harvard  University,  and  the  degree  of  L.L.B.  from 
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Boston  University,  was  admitted  in  June  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  James  Barclay  Hall,  who  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Acadia 
College,  N.  S.,  was  graduated  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Helen  Magill,  who 
received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Swarthmore  College,  was  graduated 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Edward  Philip  Koch,  who  received  the  degree 
of  A.B.  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  was  not  able  to  be  present  at 
the  annual  examination.  He  has  been  examined  and  will  be  presented 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  next  Commencement. 

The  whole  number  connected  with  the  School  since  its  organization  is 
twenty-four.  Three,  as  stated  before,  have  been  graduated  ;  two  are  no 
longer  pursuing  their  studies  ;  nineteen  are  now  members  of  the  School. 

From  the  correspondence  received,  it  is  evident  that  much  interest  is 
awakened  among  college  graduates,  in  this  department  of  the  University. 

The  number  of  applicants  who  desire  to  enter  upon  special  courses  of 
study  is  far  beyond  the  provision  that  can  be  made  by  those  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  School. 


Till':    REGISTRATIONS    OF     Till':    VEAR. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  residence,  in  all  depart- 
ments, was  six  hundred  and  seventy.  The  following  table 
shows  their  distribution  by  departments,  and  also  the  attend- 
ance in  each  department  the  preceding  year : 


College  of  Liberal  Arts     ..... 

College  of  Music  ...... 

College  of  Agriculture      ..... 

School  of  Theology 

School  of  Law 

School  of  Medicine 

School  of  Oratory 

School  of  All  Sciences 

Sum  by  Departments          .... 
Counted  twice 

627  670 

Since  the  opening  of  the  youngest  of  the  professional 
schools  in  1873,  the  attendance  in  the  three  has  shown  a 
remarkably  steady  growth.     The  following  are  the  figures  : 


1875-76 

1876-7 

82 

105 

21 

26 

29 

20 

IOI 

10S 

141 

148 

[72 

184 

80 

77 

II 

1 1 

637 

679 

IO 

9 
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School  of  Theology     ....    I??4    %7S    "%*    >%g> 
School  of  Law         ....  81       r3i         r4I       I48 

School  of  Medicine      ....       78       r3i  l?2      184 

Totals         •         •         •         •         259       352         414      44o 

But  two  other  American  Universities  maintain  the  three 
above  named  Faculties.  The  aggregates  of  professional  stu- 
dents in  connection  with  these  three  universities  for  three 
years  past  have  been  as  follows  : 

T         0  Yale.     Harvard.     Boston. 

"  'I7 ™ 2°6        35.         352 

In  1875-76 217 


In  l87«-77 .9>436 


Totals 


372         414 
440 

614       1 159       1206 


Of  the  entire  number  of  students  in  the  University,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  were  young  women,  five  hundred  and 
three  young  men. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  of  young  women 
in  all  departments  from  the  beginning : 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 
College  of  Music 
College  of  Agriculture 

School  of  Theology   . 
School  of  Law 
School  of  Medicine    . 
School  of  Oratory 

School  of  All  Sciences 

Counted  twice 
Totals 


I873-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

1876-77 

8 

17 

25 

37 

9 

10 

7 

12 



— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

3 

I 

— 

— 

— 

35 

52 

63 

67 

15 

26 

46 

47 

1 

i6> 

68 

106 

MS 

4 

4 

r 

0 

64  102  I44  167 


The  percentage  of  young  women  relative  to  the  whole 
attendance  was  greater  than  ever  before.  The  first  year  it 
was  twenty;  the  second,  twenty-one;  the  third,  twenty-two  • 
last  year,  twenty-five.  This  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  gratify- 
for  in  the  University  of  Michigan  — the  one  which  after 


*ng, 
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ours  had  the  largest  attendance  of  young  women  of  any  — 
the  percentage  was  not  quite  nine.1 

THE    PROMOTIONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  University  several  forms  of 
promotion  are  provided  for :  first,  promotion  from  class  to 
class  in  any  prescribed  course  of  study ;  second,  to  academic 
degrees;  third,  to  membership  in  the  University  Convoca- 
tion ;  and  fourth,  to  posts  of  instruction  or  government.  The 
first  of  these  forms  leads  to  the  second,  the  second  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  the  third,  the  third  will  in  time 
become  the  ordinary  antecedent  of  the  fourth.  Promotions 
of  the  first  and  second  kinds  are  made  upon  the  ground  of 
accomplished  work  as  shown  by  rigid  and  repeated  examina- 
tions. Thus,  to  enter  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  student 
must  first  pass  the  two  preliminary  examinations,  each  cover- 
ing ten,  and  soon  to  cover  seventeen  subjects.  Then  for 
promotion  to  the  Sophomore  class,  he  must  pass  the  three 
examinations  which  stand  respectively  at  the  close  of  the 
three  terms  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  which  cover  all  the 
studies  of  that  year.  Three  examinations  more  must  be 
passed  in  order  to  reach  the  standing  of  a  Junior,  and  three 
more  before  becoming  a  Senior.  The  Senior  year  brings  also 
its  three  term-examinations,  all  of  which  must  be  passed  in 
order  to  secure  promotion  to  the  first  degree.  In  addition  to 
these  fourteen  "pass  examinations,"  monthly  ones  are  held, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  review,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  relative  rank  in  scholarship.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  is  the  first  literary  degree  more  jealously  guarded 
against  unworthy  aspirants  than  here. 

JThe  last  report  of  the  President  of  Michigan  University  says  :  "The  propor- 
tion of  women  to  men  scarcely  changes  from  year  to  year.  The  women  form  a 
little  less  than  nine  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  students.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  how  readily  the  more  gifted  young  women  who  have  graduated  here, 
especially  those  who  have  taken  the  full  classical  course,  have  secured  conspicu- 
ous positions  as  teachers  in  high  schools,  seminaries  of  advanced  grade,  and 
colleges  for  women.  In  those  positions  they  are  justifying  the  wisdom  of  the 
regents,  who  opened  to  them  the  opportunities  for  a  thorough  collegiate  training, 
and  are  doing  their  full  part  in  earning  a  reputation  for  the  University." 
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In  proceeding  to  a  second  degree,  the  student  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools  is  advanced  from  year  to  year  by  promotions 
from  class  to  class  as  in  the  undergraduate  courses.     These 
classes  are  three :  the  Junior,  Middle  and  Senior.     The  degree 
of  A.B.  gives  admission  to  the  Junior  class  without  examina- 
tion;   but,  for  promotion  to  the  Middle  class,  examinations 
on  all  the  work  of  the  Junior  year  must  be  passed,  and  for 
promotion  to  the  Senior  class,  the  candidate  must  have  passed 
on  all  the  work  of  the  Middle  year.     Similarly,  the  Senior,  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  professional  degree,  must  have 
passed   satisfactory   examinations   in   the   work    of   the    final 
year.     In  most  American  colleges  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  is  still  conferred  "in  course"  upon  all  Bachelors  of  two 
or  three  years'   standing;     here,   one  full  year's  work,  with 
examinations  thereon,  is  required.     Promotion  to  the  rank  of 
a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conditioned  upon  the  completion  of 
a  course  of  post-graduate  study  not  less  than  two  years  in 
duration,  and  the  passing  of  satisfactory  examinations  thereon. 
Until  the   close   of  last  year,  all  promotions  to  academic 
degrees  had  taken  place  at  different  dates,  and  in  connection 
with  public  exercises  in  which  but  one  College  or  School  was 
represented.     Early  in  the  year  the  Council  considered  the 
expediency  of  substituting  for  these  separate  exercises  one 
general    one,   in   which   all    departments    of    the    University 
should  participate.     Their  recommendation  was  adopted  by 
the  Corporation,  and  on  the  sixth  of  June,  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, the  University  as  a  whole  appropriately  celebrated,   in 
public   session,   and   in    accordance    with   a   Latin   academic 
ritual  prepared  for  the  occasion,  its  first  general  Presentation 
Day.     In  view  of  the  interest  which  in  time  comes  to  attach 
to  the  first  of  all  periodic  observances,  it  may  be  well  to  place 
on  record  a  fuller  account  of  the  exercises  than  will  in  later 
instances  be  needful. 

The  main  platform,  appropriately  decorated  with  flowers 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  right  portion  being  occupied  by 
the  Corporation,  the  left  by  the  Council  and  other  members 
of  the  Senate.  The  right  front  of  the  more  elevated  seats 
around  the  platform    were  set  apart  for  the    Presidents    of 
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other  institutions  of  learning  specially  invited  ;  the  left  front 
for  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
the  Mayor  of  the  city  ;  the  remainder  for  other  distinguished 
guests.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  platform  were  seated  the 
candidates  for  degrees  in  the  order  of  their  Colleges  and 
Schools.  After  the  invocation,  offered  by  the  Rev.  Bishop 
Foster,  the  President  called  upon  the  whole  body  of  candi- 
dates to  rise.  He  then  presented  them  to  the  Corporation 
and  asked  if  their  speakers  should  be  heard.  The  Corpora- 
tion having  assented  by  a  unanimous  " Placet''  the  candidates 
were  desired  to  resume  their  seats  and  the  speakers  were 
called  forward  in  an  order  arranged  to  secure  interest  and 
variety.  Each  of  the  four  professional  Schools  was  allowed 
two  representative  speakers,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  four, 
the  Colleges  of  Music  and  of  Agriculture,  and  the  School  of 
All  Sciences,  one  each.  The  fifteen  orations  were  divided 
into  three  groups  of  five  each,  by  music  furnished  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Music.  At  the  close  of  the  speaking,  the  President 
again  addressed  the  Corporation,  submitting  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  the  candidates  to  the  degrees  for  which 
they  had  been  respectively  recommended  by  the  different 
Faculties.  The  favorable  vote  was  then  announced  to  the 
Deans,  who  first  in  the  order  of  the  Colleges,  and  then  in  the 
order  of  the  Schools,  respectively  presented  their  different 
bodies  of  candidates.  The  method  was  as  follows :  The 
appropriate  Dean  first  called  upon  the  candidates  for  a  given 
degree  to  rise.  He  then  presented  them  to  the  President, 
requesting  their  admission  to  said  degree.  The  President 
conferred  the  degree  and  invited  them,  as  their  names  were 
called,  to  come  singly  to  the  platform,  and  receive  the  duly 
signed  and  sealed  diploma.  The  Dean  then  read  the  names, 
and  as  the  file  of  candidates  received  their  diplomas  at  the 
hand  of  the  President  they  passed  across  the  platform, 
descended  and  returned  to  their  seats.  When  all  the  degrees 
had  been  thus  conferred,  and  the  diplomas  delivered,  the 
President  summoned  the  whole  body  just  promoted  to  stand, 
and  closed  the  exercise  with  a  brief  charge  and  the  apostolic 
benediction. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total 

20 

5 

25 

•       5 

2 

7 

1 

— 

1 

•       7 

— 

7 

18 

— 

18 

•    47 

— 

47 

27 

18 

45 
1 

1 

1 

2 
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The  members  promoted  to  degrees  were  as  follows  : 

Degree. 

Bachelor  of  Arts     .... 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Master  of  Arts  .... 

Doctor  of  Philosophy     . 

Totals *       .   127  26  153 

• 

Besides  these,  seven  (men)  received  diplomas  certifying  to 
the  completion  of  the  three  year's  course  in  the  School  of 
Theology,  and  twenty  (nine  men  and  eleven  women)  diplomas 
certifying  to  the  completion  of  the  two  years  course  in  the 
School  of  Oratory.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  for  the 
year,  therefore,  was  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

AUXILIARIES. 

Special  and  grateful  acknowledgements  for  aid  rendered  to 
students  are  due  to  the  New  England  Education  Society,  to 
the  Board  of  Education  at  New  York,  and  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women.  This 
last  and  somewhat  unfamiliar  name  is  the  title  under  which 
the  association,  alluded  to  in  the  last  Annual  Report  as  the 
"Boston  University  Woman's  Education  Society,"  received 
under  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  21st  of 
April  last,  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  legal  corporation. 
In  view  of  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  Society  to  the  work  of 
the  University,  it  may  be  proper  to  insert  in  this  place  the 
official  statement  of  its  objects  and  methods  : 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  the  promotion  of  the  higher  education  of 
women. 

It  hopes  to  accomplish  this  by  collecting  and  diffusing  information 
respecting  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  the  education  of  women  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Committee  on  Correspondence  will  open 
communication    with    similar    associations    in    Great    Britain,   Germany, 
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Italy,  France  and  other  countries,  and  maintain  correspondence  with 
distinguished  educators  and  others,  both  friendly  and  indifferent  to  the 
movement.  Monthly  parlor  meetings  will  be  held  for  the  better  accom- 
plishment of  the  above  purpose.  Addresses  from  practical  educators 
and  others  will  be  solicited,  and  free  discussions  held  upon  educational 
questions. 

The  Society  aims  to  do  a  still  more  practical  work  by  offering  pecu- 
niary assistance  to  young  women  of  promise,  encouraging  them  to  pursue 
collegiate  and  post-collegiate  courses  of  study.  At  present  there  is  no 
available  fund  to  assist  young  women  desiring  to  pursue  university 
courses  of  study.  In  Boston  University  —  the  only  university  in  Massa- 
chusetts open  to  both  sexes  —  several  young  women  of  brilliant  scholar- 
ship have  been  forced  to  leave  from  lack  of  means  to  meet  expenses, 
while  others,  by  extreme  economy  and  efforts  to  support  themselves, 
have  imperilled  their  health. 

Under  the  present  By-Laws  aid,  either  in  the  form  of  loans 
or  gifts,  can  be  extended  to  the  following  and  to  no  others  : 

i.  Young  women  who  are  pursuing  the  regular  course  of  study  as 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  any  university  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

2.  Young  women,  who,  having  received  a  degree  from  any  Massachu- 
setts university,  desire  to  pursue  in  any  place  additional  courses  of  study. 

3.  Young  women,  who,  having  been  honorably  graduated  from  any 
college  or  university  in  any  State,  desire  to  pursue  in  Massachusetts, 
professional  or  higher  liberal  studies,  as  candidates  for  professional  or 
the  higher  academic  degrees. 

4.  Young  women,  not  graduates  of  any  college  or  university,  who 
may  be  pursuing  professional  studies  in  any  university  in  Massachusetts. 

During  the  year  the  membership  of  the  Society  rose  to 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Very  important  service  was 
rendered  to  a  number  of  heroic  young  women,  who,  in  the 
desperate  struggle  to  earn  a  living  and  to  prosecute  their 
studies  at  the  same  time,  were  apparently  about  to  give  up  in 
despair.  The  generous  ladies  who  are  carrying  forward  this 
enterprise  deserve  the  sympathy  of  all  persons  interested  in 
the  higher  education  of  women,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  may  be  furnished  with  ample  means  for  so  good  a  work. 

During  the  year  the  Society  published  in  the  Boston  papers 
the    following   card.     Whether   or   not   anything  shall  come 
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from  it  is  as  yet  uncertain,  but  it  is  creditable  alike  to  the 
Society  and  to  the  University  and  deserves  to  go  into  history. 

UNIVERSITY    EDUCATION    FOR    WOMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston : 

The  attention  of  some  of  the  authorities  of  Boston  University  having 
been  called  to  the  number  of  young  women  already  studying  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  and  to  the  desirableness  of  securing  to  them,  as 
also  to  the  other  members  of  the  College,  the  influence  of  mature  and  cul- 
tivated women  as  instructors,  assurances  have  been  received  that  the 
Trustees  are  disposed  to  appoint  a  woman  to  a  professorship  as  soon  as 
the  means  for  its  endowment  shall  be  provided.  It  is  also  understood 
that  all  members  of  the  Faculty  are  in  sympathy  with  the  proposition  and 
ready  to  welcome  such  a  colleague. 

The  importance  of  this  opportunity  must  be  apparent  to  all  friends  of 
the  highest  education  of  women.  It  appeals  as  strongly  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  young  ladies,  during  no  portion  of  their  education,  should  be 
deprived  of  womanly  counsel  and  care,  as  to  those  who  merely  ask  for 
women  ever  new  and  more  influential  positions  in  society. 

Hoping  that  among  your  many  readers  there  may  be  some  person  who, 
under  the  circumstances,  will  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  endow  the  first  pro- 
fessorship for  women  in  Boston  University,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  "  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women  " 
venture  to  ask  you  to  insert  this  note.  Any  parties  inclined  personally 
to  consider  the  proposition,  and  any  friends  who  have  information  likely 
to  be  helpful  to  us  in  securing  the  object  contemplated,  are  invited  to 
address  "The  Executive  Committee  M.  S.  U.  E.  W.,  care  Hannah  E. 
Stevenson,  Secretary  pro  tem.,  32  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Boston,  Mass." 

The  more  recent  petition  of  the  Society  for  the  opening  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School  to  girls,  the  public  hearings  upon 
the  question  before  the  authorites,  the  concession  of  a  new 
Latin  School  for  girls,  securing  to  them  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Boston  the  opportunity  to  fit  for  college  in  the 
public  schools,  these  are  events  which  have  occurred  since 
the  close  of  the  year  now  under  review,  but  they  exhibit  in  so 
striking  a  light  the  spirit  and  promise  of  this  new  and  effec- 
tive association,  that  they  could  not  appropriately  remain 
unnoticed. 

NEEDS. 

In  concluding  this  annual  review  we  cannot  but  be  grate- 
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ful  for  the  marked  and  multiplied  evidences  of  continued 
prosperity.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  the  height  of  un- 
wisdom to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  gravity  of  our  recent  pecu- 
niary losses  and  disappointments.  First  came  the  Great  Fire 
of  1872,  not  only  depriving  the  University  of  certain  rents 
which  constituted  one  of  its  securest  revenues,  but  also  com- 
pelling large  outlays  of  needed  capital  in  order  to  rebuild. 
The  fearful  financial  crash  which  immediately  thereafter  swept 
over  the  country,  rendered  nearly  or  quite  worthless,  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  gold-bearing  and 
other  bonds  and  securities  in  our  possession.  Many  interest- 
bearing  notes  and  subscriptions,  from  small  sums  up  to 
$10,000,  have  been  lost  by  reason  of  the  embarrassment  or 
insolvency  of  the  parties  giving  them.  Admitted  claims,  in 
one  case  amounting  to  over  $20,000,  dues  on  which  the 
administration  had  unhesitatingly  counted,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  collect.  A  number  of  the  warmest  friends  of 
the  institution,  persons  who  had  fully  purposed  munificent 
benefactions,  have  themselves  succumbed  to  the  pitiless  pres- 
sure of  the  times.  Just  before  this  trying  period  set  in,  more 
than  two  thousand  acres  of  unproductive  land,  located  in  four 
different  states,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Corporation. 
This,  of  course,  has  had  to  be  carried  through  these  years  of 
excessive  depreciation,  and  the  taxes  and  unproductive 
improvements  thereon,  have  consumed  thousands  of  dollars 
sorely  needed  for  current  expenses.  The  crying  need  of  the 
University  is,  therefore,  money.  It  is  needed  not  only  to 
develop  and  enlarge  the  work  in  hand,  but  also,  and  quite  as 
much  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  property,  which,  if  preserved 
intact,  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  future.  The  Trustees 
of  the  Rich  estate  cannot  legally  extend  temporary  assistance, 
nor  have  they  at  present  the  ability,  even  if  it  were  lawful. 
That  great  trust  has  also  suffered,  and  not  less  severely,  from 
conflagration  and  panic,  from  the  insolvency  of  railroads  and 
the  unproductiveness  of  estates.  The  next  four  years  the 
University  must  provide  for  its  necessities  irrespective  of  aid 
from   that  direction.1      It  is  earnestly  desired,  that   persons 

1Tlie  Rich  estate  cannot  be  made  over  to  the  University  till  the  year  1882. 
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who  appreciate  the  noble  beginning  and  nobler  promise  of 
the  institution,  will  interest  themselves  to  enlarge  its  resour- 
ces. The  pending  subscription  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  should  be  at  once  raised  to  the  point  where  it  will  be- 
come available  (S  100,000),  and  then  as  soon  as  possible  com- 
pleted. Meanwhile,  let  every  friend  who  cannot  immediately 
do  what  his  or  her  generous  interest  may  prompt,  see  to  it 
that  such  testamentary  provision  is  made  as  shall  in  any  event 
secure  the  ultimate  realization  of  the  good  intention. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN. 

Boston,  January  1st,  1878. 
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List  of  persons  already  admitted  to  Degrees,  who,  under  the 
Statutes  of  Organization,  zvill  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
University  Convocation  in  [88 1. 


John  W.  Hamilton,  A.M.,  D.B.,  '71 
Henry  C.  Sheldon,  A.M.,  D.B.,  '71 

Alonzo  M.  Bullock,  A.B.,  D.B.,  '72 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  A.B.,  D.B., 
Henry  A.  Starks,  A.B.,  D.B., 


J.  Henry  Allen,  A.B.,  D.B., 
Alexander  Dight,  A.B.,  D.B., 
William  E.  Dwight,  A.B.,  D.B., 
William  W.  Foster,  Jr.,  D.B., 
Raymond  F.  Holway,  A.B.,D.B., 
James  H.  Humphrey,  A.B.,D.B., 
William  E.  Huntington,  A.B., 

D.B., 
Virgil  W.  Mattoon,  A.B.,  D.B., 
William  R.  Peters,  A.B.,  D.B., 
Bradford  Raymond,  A.B.,  D.B., 
Wilbur  F.  Sandford,  A.M.,  D.B., 
Jonathan  Zook,  A.B.,  D.B., 
Benjamin  F.  Armstrong,  A.B., 

LL.B., 
Charles  C.  Barton,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Clark  A.  Batchelder,  LL.B., 
Charles  J.  Burns,  LL.B., 
Joseph  E.  Buswell,  LL.B., 
Frank  L.  Child,  A.B.,LL.B., 
Cyrus  Cobb,  LL.B., 
Charles  A.  Drew,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Andrew  O.  Evans,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Henry  P.  Fellows,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Elijah  George,  LL.B., 
Peter  S.  Grosscup,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Henry  F.  Harris,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
George  T.  Higley,  A.B.,  LL.B., 


72 

'72 

'73 
'73 
'73 
'73 
'73 
'73 

'73 
'73 

'73 
'73 
'73 

'73 

'73 
'73 
'73 
'73 
'73 
'73 
'73 
'73 
'73 
'73 
'73 
'73 
'73 
'73 


Henry  C.  Hubbard,  LL.B.,  '73 

Byron  B.  Johnson,  LL.B.,  '73 

Frank  Morrell,  LL.B.,  '73 

Charles  F.  Phillips,  LL.B.,  '73 

John  E.  Pike,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '73 
David  K.  Watson,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '73 

Cortlandt  Wood,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '73 

Frank  G.  Woodbury,  LL.B.,  '73 

Richard    W.    Copeland,    A.B., 

D.B.,  74 

Charles  G.  Deming,  A.M.,  D.B.,  '74 
Charles  W.  Drees,  A.B.,  D.B.,  '74 
John  H.  Emerson,  A.B.,  D.B.,  '74 
Edwin  C.  Ferguson,  A.M.,  D.B.,  '74 
Ernest  H.  Leseman,  A.M.,  D.B.,  '74 
Charles  W.  Mossell,  A.B.,  D.B.,  '74 
John  P.  Otis,  A.M.,  D.B.,  '74 

Willard  T.  Perrin,  A.B.,  D.B.,  '74 
Silas  Sprowls,  A.B.,  D.B.,  '74 

Wilbur  F.  Steele,  A.B.,  D.B.,  '74 
Charles  H.  Adams,  LL.B.  '74 

Melvin  O.  Adams,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '74 
Francis  M.  Bennett,  A.B.,LL.B.,  '74 
H.  Eugene  Bolles,  LL.B.,  '74 

Willis  E.  Flint,  LL.B.,  '74 

Henry  A.  Folsom,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '74 
George  S.  Forbush,  LL.B.,  '74 

Edwin  J.  Foster,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '74 
Henry  E.  Foster,  A.B.,  LL.B.  '74 
William  H.  Hart,  LL.B.,  '74 

George  W.  Hayford,  LL.B.,  '74 
Edward  B.  Malley,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  '74 
James    A.    McGeough,    A.B., 

LL.B.,  '74 
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Edward  T.  Slocum,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Theophilus    G.    Smith,    A.B., 

LL.B., 
Gideon  Tower,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
George  B.  Waters,  LL.B., 
Jesse  M.  Coburn,  M.D., 
Thomas  M.  Dillingham,  M.D., 
George  F.  Forbes,  M.D., 
Levi  T.  Hayward,  M.D., 
Sophronia  Nichols,  M.D., 

John  F.  Brant,  A.B.,  D.B., 
Marcus  D.  Buell,  A.B.,  D.B., 
Davis  W.  Clark,  A.B.,D.B., 
Samuel  P.  Craver,  A.B.,D.B., 
Samuel  S.  Curry,  A.B.,  D.B., 
George  W.  Dubois,  A.B.,  D.B., 
Robert  C.  Glass,  A.B.,D.B., 
George  Keister,  A.B.,  D.B., 
Matthias  M.  Kugler,  A.B.,  D.B., 
William     McLaughlin,     A.B., 

D.B., 
Louis  F.  Postle,  A.B.,  D.B., 
William  W.  Siberts,  A.M.,D.B., 
John  A.  Storv,  A.B.,  D.B., 
James  J.  Watts,  Jr.,  A.B.,  D.B., 
Joseph  R.  Wood,  A.B.,  D.B., 
Edmund  R.  Zimmerman,  A.M., 

D.B., 
Julius  Adams,  S.B.,  LL.B., 
Frank  D.  Allen,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Samuel  W.  K.  Allen,  LL.B., 
William  A.  Blake,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Walter  C.  Brinley,  LL.B., 
William  W.  Burke,  LL.B., 
William  H.  Chickering,  A.M., 

LL.B., 
Henrv  J.  Clark,  LL.B., 
Albert  E.  Clary,  LL.B., 
John  W.  Corcoran,  LL.B., 
Louis  T.  Cushing,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Charles  W.  Cushing,  LL.B., 
Anthony  C.  Daly,  LL.B., 
GeorgeE.  Filkins,  LL.B., 
Ormond   E.    Fitzgerald,  A.B., 

LL.B., 
John  S.  Flagg,  LL.B., 
Alfred  D.  Foster,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Charles  T.  Gallagher,  LL.B., 
John  H.  Galligan,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Thomas  J.  Gargan,  LL.B., 
Jasper  Garst,  LL.B., 
Charles    N.    Goodrich,    A.B., 

LL.B., 
John  M.  Gould,  A.M.,  LL.B., 
Eugene  J.  Hadley,  C.E.,  LL.B., 


'74  William  F.  Hale,  S.B.,LL.B., 

Albert  S.  Hall,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

74  Horace  Hawes,  LL.B., 

74  Leander  Holbrook,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

74  Lucius  L.  Hubbard,  A.B.,LL.B., 

74  James  F.  Jackson,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

74  John  W.  Keith,  LL.B., 

74  Nathaniel  W.  Ladd,  A.B.,LL.B., 

74  George  Leonard,  S.B.,  LL.B., 

74  John  D.  Lewis,  LL.B., 
Austin  A.  Martin,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

75  Arthur    D.    McClellan,    A.B., 
75  LL.B., 

75  Henry  S.  Osgood,  LL.B., 

75  Charles  F.  Paige,  LL.B., 

75  Luke  Palmer,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

75  Richard  F.  Quigley,  A.B.,LL.B., 

75  George  H.  Remele,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

75  Charles  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  A.B., 
75  LL.B., 

George  H.  Smith,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

75  Edwin  F.  Stevens,  LL.B., 

75  Asa  E.  Stratton,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

75  George  F.  Tucker,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

75  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  LL.B., 

75  Edward  E.  Webster,  LL.B., 

75  Paul  West,  LL.B., 

Willard  White,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

75  George  D.  Wildes,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

75  David  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  A.B., 
75  LL.B., 

75  Henry  E.  Wilson,  LL.B., 

75  Eugene  E.  Witt,  LL.B., 

75  Albion  H.  Allen,  M.D., 

75  Galen  Allen,  M.D., 

Mathew  P.  Browning,  M.D., 

75  Samuel  Calderwood,  M.D., 

75  Frank  B.  Clock,  M.D., 

75  Charles  S.  Collins,  M.D., 

75  John  J.  Connolly,  M.D., 

75  Rudolph  L.  Dodge,  M.D. 

75  Edwy  W.  Foster,  M.D., 

75  Jefferson  C.  Gallison,  M.D., 

75  Mary  A.  Garrison,  M.D., 

Aurelia  E.  Gilbert,  M.D., 

75  Tirzah  E.  Goodwin,  M.D., 

75  Mary  B.  Harris,  M.D., 

75  John  W.  Hobart,  M.D., 

75  Caroline  A.  Hurd,  M.D., 

75  Harlan  M.  Irwin,  M.D., 

75  D.  Serope  C.  Kavalgian,  M.D., 
75   ■   Alonzo  L.  Kennedy,  M.D., 

Guy  A.  T.  Lincoln,  M.D., 

75  Mary  D.  M.  Mathews,  M.D., 

75  Abbie  S.  Morse,  M.D., 

75  George  Morse,  M.D., 


'75 
'75 

'75 
'75 
'75 
'75 
'75 
'75 
'75 
'75 
'75 
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James  H.  Osgood,  M.D.,  '75 

George  H.  Payne,  M.D.,  '75 

Frank  L.  Radcliffe,  M.D.,  'js 

Benjamin  A.  Sawtelle,  M  D.,  '75 

Moses  E.  Smith,  M.D.,  '7$ 

Stephen  A.  Sylvester,  M.D.,  '7s 

Albert  H.  Tompkins,  M.D.,  '75 

James  W.  Bashford,  A.B.,  D.B.,  '76 

Henry  Faville,  S.M.,  D.  B.,  '76 

John  Faville,  S.M.,  D.B.,  '76 

George  S.  Innis,  A.M.,  D.B.,  '76 
William  M.  Johnson,  A.B.,  D.B.,  '76 

Albert  D.  Knapp,  A.M.,D.B.,  76 
Hinckley    G.    Mitchell,    A.B., 

D.B.,  '76 

Anna  Oliver,  A.M.,  D.B.,  '76 
Leander    W.    Pilcher,     A.M., 

D.B.,  '76 

George  G.  Abbott,  LL.B.,  '76 

Arthur  M.  Alger,  LL.B.,  '76 

Frank  P.  Allen,  LL.B.,  '76 

Joseph  N.  Baxter,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '76 

John  A.  Bennett,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  '76 

Frank  H.  Brown,  LL.B.,  '76 
W.    Mathews    Carrier,    A.B., 

LL.B.,  '76 

John  W.  Cummings,  LL.B.,  '76 
William    E.    Davidson,    A.M., 

LL.B.,  '76 

Philip  J.  Dohertv,  LL.B.,  '76 

Edmund  P.  Dole,  LL.B.,  '76 

John  W.  Eakin,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  .  '76 

Charles  R.  Elder,  LL.B.,  '76 

Ira  B.  Forbes,  LL.B.,  '76 

Owen  A.  Galvin,  LL.B.,  '76 

George  F.  Harriman,  LL.B.,  '76 

Elliot  A.  Harrington,  LL.B.,  '76 
Joseph  M.  Hawks,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '76 

John  B.  Hebron,  LL.B.,  '76 

Samuel  H.  Hodges,  LL.B.,  '76 
Andrew  J.  Jennings,  A. B., LL.B.,  '76 

Boyd  B.  Jones,  LL.B.,  '76 

Arthur  M.  Keith,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '76 
William  V.  Kellen,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  '76 

John  C.  Lane,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '76 

Thomas  F.  Larkin,  LL.B.,  '76 

James  E.  Leach,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '76 

Isaac  N.  Lewis,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '76 

John  G.  Maguire,  LL.B.,  '76 

Oscar  A.  Marden,  LL.B.,  '76 

George  W.  McConnell,  LL.B.,  '76 
Edward  McParland,A.B.,LL.B.,  '76 

Henry  S.  Milton,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '76 
James  R.  Murphy,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  '76 

Bowdoin  S.  Parker,  LL.B.,  '76 


George  A.  Perkins,  LL.B.,  '76 

Charles  H.  Pratt,  LL.B.,  '76 
Calvin  P.  Sampson,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '76 

Orlando  P.  Shannon,  LL.B.,  '76 

John  H.  Sherburne,  LL.B.,  '76 

Frederick  A.  Shute,  LL.B.,  '76 

Charles  Steere,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '76 

Walter  R.  Stiness,  LL.B.,  '76 

Charles  Taylor,  LL.B.,  '76 
Samuel  P.  Thayer,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  76 

Arthur  F.  Towne,  LL.B.,  '76 

George  J.  Tufts,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  '76 

John  B.  Vincent,  Jr.,  LL.B.,  '76 

Clarence  S.  Ward,  S.B.,  LL.B.,  '76 
William  N.  White,  A.B.,  LL.B., '76 
David    L.    Withington,    A.B., 

LL.B.,  '76 

Almena  J.  Baker,  M.D.,  '76 

John  W.  Bosworth,  M.D.,  '76 

Eliza  A.  L.  Campbell,  M.D.,  '76 

Herbert  A.  Chase,  A.B.,  M.D.,  '76 

John  L.  Coffin,  A.B.,  M.D.,  '76 

Edwin  A.  Colby,  M.D.,  '76 

Benjamin  F.  Eldridge,  M.D  ,  -76 

William  O.  Faxon,  M.D.,  '76 

John  J.  Fox,  M.D.,  '76 

Frank  A.  Hale,  M.D.,  '76 

Celia  E.  Harris,  M.D.,  '76 

Thomas  Hodgson,  M.D.,  '76 

Elisha  P.  Hussey,  M.D.,  '76 

Leslie  C.  Jewell,  A.B.,  M.D.,  '76 

Evan  Kennedy,  M.D.,  -76 

William  E.  Knight,  M.D.,  '76 

Harriet  A.  Loring,  M.D.,  '76 
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FIFTH   ANNUAL   REPORT 


President  of  Boston  University. 


To  the  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Trustees  of  Boston  University:  — 

The  President  has  the  honor  to  present  the  following 
Report  for  the  scholastic  year  1877-78. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    AND    THE    WORLD'S    PROGRESS. 

Throughout  the  civilized  world  the  educational  move- 
ment of  the  past  year  has  presented  aspects  of  healthful 
progress.  Especially  must  the  friends  of  a  University, 
which  more  than  any  other  stands  for  impartial  educational 
privilege,  rejoice  in  the  retrospect. 

Early  in  the  year  came  that  memorable  uprising  of 
Boston  sentiment  which  demanded  for  Boston  girls  the 
same  free,  public  highway  to  the  university  which  for  gen- 
erations had  been  provided  for  Boston  boys.  Favored  with 
an  opposition  amusingly  desperate,  aided  by  objections 
whose  authorship  and  nature  were  singularly  useful  in 
calling  public  attention  to  the  real  character  of  the  contest, 
the  cause  of  justice  achieved  an  easy  and  decisive  victory. 
The  chief  credit  for  this  new  development  in  Boston's  educa- 
tional system  is  due  to  an  organization  already  mentioned 
with  appreciation  in  these  reports,  —  "The  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  University  Education  of  Women." 

Old  England's  metropolis  was  but  little  behind  New 
England's.  There  a  long  standing  agitation  sought  the 
opening  of  London  University  to  women  upon  the  same 
terms  as  to  men.  There  on  the  15th  of  January,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  the  University  Convocation  united  with 
the  Senate  in  petitioning  Her  Majesty  for  a  new  Charter, 
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which  should  expressly  authorize  the  new  departure.  The 
petition  was  approved  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
recommended  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  immediately 
granted  by  the  Queen.  Thus  from  the  hand  of  a  woman 
have  English  women  received  this  historic  act  of  simple 
justice.  The  beauty  and  the  glory  of  it  is  that  Woman's 
power  could  patiently  wait  the  slow  growth  of  academic 
opinion,  and  so  make  the  acquisition  of  these  new  oppor- 
tunities a  conquest  purely  moral. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vocation, the  new  Charter  was  promptly  accepted,  and  at 
a  special  meeting  of  the  University  Senate,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  this  body  also  concurred  in  the  act.  At  a  meeting 
a  few  days  later  it  was  voted,  that  "  all  by-laws  and  regula- 
tions contained  in  the  Calendar  of  the  University  rela- 
tive to  the  admission  of  men  to  its  several  examinations, 
and  to  the  conferring  upon  them  of  its  various  academic 
distinctions"  should,  from  the  first  day  of  July  ensuing, 
"be  read  and  construed  as  applying  to  women  as  well  as  to 
men,  save  in  any  case  specially  excepted."  To  this  action 
the  Home  Secretary  of  the  Government  gave  the  requisite 
approval,  and  thus  the  Royal  University  of  London  se- 
cured the  imperishable  honor  of  being  the  first  of  British 
universities  to  repudiate  the  narrow,  and  unmanly,  and 
selfish  obscurantism  which  for  centuries  has  laid  academic 
disabilities  upon  women.1 

Scarcely  had  the  new  Charter  been  granted  when 
University  College,  London  —  an  institution  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  London  University  —  published  in  "The 
Times  "  the  following  announcement :  — 

1  The  earlier  history  of  this  now  consummated  agitation  may  be  found 
in  the  Boston  University  Tear  Book,  Vol  V.  pp.  21  ff. —  "There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  London  men  ought  to  feel  proud  that  their  University  should  be 
the  one  to  take  the  initiative  ...  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  her  traditions 
that  she  should  now  be  the  first  to  break  down  the  prejudices  with  regard 
to  sex.  In  this  also  she  will  no  doubt,  in  course  of  time,  be  followed  by 
the  other  Universities,  and  [Tennyson's]  'sweet  girl-graduate  with  her 
golden  hair'  become  a  charming  reality." — University  Magazine,  London, 
Dec.  1878,  p.  749. 
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"In  view  of  the  new  Charter  enabling  the  University  of  London  to 
confer  degrees  on  women,  and  the  increased  demand  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women,  the  Council  of  this  College  have  determined  to  provide 
for  them  systematic  instruction  in  regular  College  classes.  In  most 
subjects  the  junior  classes  for  women  will  be  distinct  from  those  at- 
tended by  male  students.  The  senior  classes  will  more  generally  be 
open  to  both  sexes,  and  those  classes  which  are  already  open  to  both  will 
remain  so." 

A  later  announcement  stated  there  was  to  be  the  coming 
year  "  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  classes  open  to 
both  men  and  women  "  ;  that  henceforth  women,  "  whether 
they  attend  separate  or  mixed  classes,  become  regular 
students  "  ;  and  that  prizes  and  scholarships  were  open  to 
their  competition  as  to  men's. 

Queen's  College,  London  —  a  woman's  college,  which 
has  been  presided  over  by  such  broad  and  liberal  scholars 
as  Professor  Maurice,  Archdeacon  Trench,  and  Dean 
Stanley  —  also  immediately  organized  new  and  higher 
classes  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  Arts  degree  in  London 
University. 

Earlier  in  the  year  King's  College — another  London  insti- 
tution, and  one  founded  under  the  most  conservative  Church- 
of-England  influences — opened  its  first  courses  of  instruction 
for  women,  and  almost  immediately  enrolled  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  female  students.  Her  Royal  Highness, 
Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome  ;  His  Grace,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll ;  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Master  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge  ;  Dr.  Allen  Thompson,  President  of  the  British 
Association  ;  were  among  the  distinguished  persons  who 
lent  the  influence  of  their  presence  at  the  formal  opening 
of  the  new  classes.  Later  in  the  year  an  organized  effort 
was  commenced  to  provide  means  to  enable  the  College  to 
offer  to  young  women  all  the  advantages  hitherto  provided 
for  young  men. 

Oxford  University  has  long,  and  with  reason,  been  looked 
upon  as  the  last  stronghold  of  academic  conservatism  in 
England.  Even  here,  however,  funds  are  being  collected 
for  the  erection  of  a  Women's  Hall,  similar  to  Newnham 
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and  Girton  at  Cambridge.  Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  participating  in  the 
administration  of  the  new  University  College  at  Bristol,  a 
strictly  and  radically  co-educational  institution.  Two  of 
the  Oxford  Colleges,  Balliol  (founded  A.D.  1263)  and 
New  College  (founded  A.D.  1386),  even  subscribe  from 
their  funds  toward  the  support  of  their  young  co-educa- 
tional sister.  The  administrative  Council  of  this  interesting 
new  institution  includes  Professor  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol, 
elected  thereto  by  the  University  of  Oxford ;  Professor 
Stuart,  elected  thereto  by  the  University  of  Cambridge ; 
and  James  Anthony  Froude,  F.R.S.,  appointed  thereto  by 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain. 
Thus  in  opening  a  new,  nineteenth-century  college  for  the 
conferring  of  liberal  education,  both  the  ancient  Universities 
and  the  Privy  Council  of  the  kingdom  endorse  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  possible  the  principle  and  policy  of  the 
co-education  of  the  sexes.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
during  the  year,  the  first  of  its  existence,  there  was  an 
attendance  of  four  hundred  students,  of  whom  "  about  one- 
half  were  women."  The  spirit  of  the  Council  has  just 
been  freshly  illustrated  in  the  announcement  of  a  woman  — 
Mrs.  Mary  Paley  Marshall,  late  lecturer  at  Newnham  Hall, 
Cambridge  —  as  lecturer  in  University  College  for  the  com- 
ing year  on  Political  Economy. 

In  England,  the  old  barriers  to  woman's  highest  acade- 
mic aspirations  are  thus  rapidly  giving  way.  In  the  ancient 
Universities  themselves  there  is  an  oft-betrayed  presenti- 
ment that  the  example  of  London  University  must  soon 
be  followed.  During  the  past  year  girls  have  actually 
been  admitted  to  the  new  joint  matriculation  examination, 
which  in  the  case  of  boys  gives  direct  admission  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  "Westminister  Review,"  in  a  late 
article,  in  which  repeated  references  are  made  to  the  ex- 
perience of  Boston  University  as  shown  in  these  Annual 
Reports,  not  only  defends  the  admissibility  of  women  to 
the   universities,  but   ridicules   the    "curious    devices"   of 
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Cambridge  University  and  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
o  avoid  giving  women  regular  academic  degrees  after  en- 
;ouraging  them  fully  and  regularly  to  earn  them.1  (Vol. 
or  1878,  pp.  80,  83.) 

In  Italy,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
vhere  the  universities  are  already  open  to  women,  the 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  female  education  have  been 
:hiefly  (and  wisely)  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
>pportunities  of  girls  to  secure  the  secondary  or  prepara- 
ory  education  needed  to  fit  them  for  the  universities.  In 
his  range  of  privilege  considerable  opposition  is  still  en- 
;ountered ;  but  the  cause  of  equality  and  fair  play  is 
steadily  advancing.  In  Germany,  female  education  has  ^ 
)een  for  years  in  so  disgracefully  backward  a  condition 
:hat  the  demand  for  university  opportunities  is  as  yet  ex- 
:eedingly  slight.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  however,  that  the 
university  authorities  meet  such  demand  as  there  is  in  a 
generous  and  ready  spirit.  Only  two  years  ago  Goet-  Vok 
ingen  admitted  a  woman  to .  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy and  Master  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  and  during  the  past 
^ear  another  woman  wras  admitted  on  examination  by  the 
University  of  Leipsic  to  the  high  distinction  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  In  France  there  is  likewise  progress._J^ejjam-^>j  w  ^ 
ber  of  women  qualifying  themselves  tor  the  professions  is 
constantk  '  reusing.  Not  long  ago  it  was  reported  that 
a  young  woman  ik:n  America,  the  first  case  of  the  kind, 
had  been  made  a  Bachelier  es  Lettres  in  Paris.  During 
the  year  fresh  publications  of  the  Zurich  Faculty  in  favor 
of  co-education,  reinforced  by  the  results  of  their  own  ex- 
perience, excited  a  renewed  and  favorable  interest  in 
academic  circles  throughout  Europe.     • 

The  strength  of  the  prejudices  and  fears  in  the  face  of 
which  all  this  progress  has  been  made  is  somewhat  illus- 
trated by  the  cautious  conditions  and  safeguards  under 
which  its   timid  friends  have   taken   each   advanced  step. 

"  L.  A."  ("Literate  of  Arts")  instead  of  B.  A.  is  one  of  these  devices 
employed  by  St.  Andrews. 
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Thus,  the  first  examinations  offered  to  women  by  the  Lon- 
don University  (in  1869),  though  intended  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  young  men's  matriculation  examination,  were  stu- 
diously made  to  differ  from  this,  lest  it  might  encourage 
among  the  young  women  the  pursuit  of  studies  too  mascu- 
line for  their  capacities,  or  for  their  good.  After  some 
seven  or  eight  years  of  experience,  the  distaste  of  these 
resolute  young  women  for  effeminate  courses  of  study,  and 
their  persistent  petitions  for  more  mathematics,  convinced 
the  authorities  that  an  emasculated  course  of  study  is  no 
better  for  one  sex  than  for  the  other,  and  induced  them, 
before  the  opening  of  the  University  to  both  sexes,  to  make 
their  "  Examination  for  Women  "  identical  with  the  matric- 
ulation examination  of  young  men. 

The  fears  betrayed  last  year  by  the  authorities  of  the 
University  of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  appear  even  more 
absurd.  To  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  co-educational 
institutions  they  seem  almost  pathetically  comical.  Dur- 
ing the  year  a  Royal  Commissioner,  appointed  by  the 
Queen  to  inspect  the  educational  institutions  of  Victoria, 
and  to  recommend  to  Parliament  any  needed  changes, 
published  through  the  government  press  at  Melbourne  his 
official  Report.  The  University  of  Melbourne,  it  seems, 
began  to  admit  young  women  to  its  regular  matriculation 
examination  in  1872  ;  but  the  passing  of  this  examination 
gave  them  no  membership  in  the  University,  and  no  right 
to  present  themselves  later  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  Royal  Commissioner  could  hardly 
do  otherwise  than  to  recommend  the  admission  of  such 
young  women  as  pass  the  matriculation  examination  to 
instruction  in  the  University,  and  to  degrees.  Indeed  he 
speaks  of  this  as  "  a  tardy  act  of  justice  "  (Report,  p.  in), 
and  in  connection  with  the  University  authorities  submits 
the  draft  of  a  law  designed  to  secure  it.  But  such  is  the 
terror  with  which  the  advent  of  a  few  young  women  is 
viewed  that  an  article  is  incorporated  into  the  proposed  bill, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  enable  the  University  Council  to 
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keep  out  all  until  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  to  make 
it  practicable  to  support  separate  classes  if  the  Faculty 
deem  it  advisable.  The  article  provides  that  there  must 
be  twenty  or  more  duly  qualified  "  females  "  asking  for  each 
particular  course  of  lectures  before  any  of  them  can  claim 
admission  to  it.1  The  authors  of  this  pitiful  but  most 
unjust  restriction  attempt  to  justify  it  with  the  timorous 
declaration  "As  we  are  facing  a  new  experiment  it  is  de- 
sirable to  conduct  it  with  every  -possible  -precaution."  Even 
they,  however,  have  a  glimpse  of  the  inevitable  future, 
and  hesitantly  venture  to  add :  w  We  may  perhaps  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  presence  of  two  or  three,  or 
even  one  young  lady  among  male  students  in  a  lecture- 
room  will  not  seem  more  incongruous  than  it  would  now 
appear  in  a  church,  or  cause  more  awkwardness."  (Report, 
p.  130.)  From  this  language  it  is  evident,  that  at  Mel- 
bourne itself  expectations  are  cherished  that  in  some  distant 
millennial  age,  if  not  earlier,  "  females  "  may  frequent  the 
sacred  halls  of  the  University  without  occasioning  the 
slightest  shock  to  that  fine  masculine  sense  of  decorum 
which  now  suffers  such  painful  misgivings. 

At  home,  in  our  older  communities,  the  wisdom  of 
co-education  has  nearly  ceased  to  be  a  question.  Separate 
or  disjoint  education  is  the  system  which  is  now  viewed 
as  the  "  experiment."  It  is  the  one  now  on  trial.  At  a 
meeting  of  some  four  thousand  teachers  and  educational 
officers,  held  last  summer  at  the  White  Mountains,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  a  paper 

1  The  article  deserves  citation  as  a  specimen  of  the  condescension  and  of 
the  rhetoric  of  some  "  males  "  :  "  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  female  to  pre- 
sent herself  for  any  examination  held  by  the  said  University;  and  every 
female  who  shall  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  ....  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  matriculate  or  to  such  degree  ....  But  the  said  Council  may 
preclude  the  attendance  of  females  upon  any  course  or  courses  of  lectures 
in  the  University  :  Provided  always  that  if  twenty  matriculated  female 
students  offer  themselves  for  a  specified  course  of  lectures  which  shall  .  .  . 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  any  year  for  a  degree  or  certificate  of 
the  University,  the  Council  shall  provide  means  for  the  delivery  of  such 
lectures  to  such  female  students  therein."  —  Report,  p.  166. 
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was  presented  by  request  of  the  officers  of  the  association,  in 
which  the  co-educational  organization  of  the  public  schools 
of  every  grade  was  warmly  advocated.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed  not  a  solitary  speaker  took  exception  to  the 
positions  of  the  paper,  nor  did  the  reader  during  his  stay 
hear  of  one  auditor  who  was  not  in  perfect  accord  therewith. 
The  sweeping  change  which  has  come  over  the  institu- 
tions for  higher  education  in  all  our  maturer  states  is  under- 
stood by  few.  Within  scarcely  more  than  a  decade  and  a 
half  one  hundred  and  seventy  co-educational  universities 
and  colleges  have  sprung  into  being  in  this  country.  They 
outnumber,  by  more  than  thirty,  all  the  colleges  for  men 
arru  all  the  colleges  for  women  taken  together.  (Thwing, 
American  Colleges,  New  York,  1878,  p.  144.)  In  New 
York  alone  there  are  five,  in  Pennsylvania  nine,  in  Indiana 
twelve,  in  Illinois  eighteen,  in  Ohio  twenty-two.  When 
Michigan  founded  her  seventh  college  every  one  of  the 
seven  were  for  both  sexes,  and  they  so  remain.  Even  New 
England  has  six  universities  and  colleges  which  ignore  sex, 
and  this  without  counting  Harvard  which  instructs  both 
sexes  in  the  summer  vacations,  or  Yale  which  in  the  de- 
partment of  chiefest  delicacy  —  the  school  of  the  Fine  Arts 
—  is  co-educational  all  the  year  round.  During  the  twelve 
months  here  under  review  the  metropolitan  universities  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  1  tentatively  opened 
their  timid  gates  to  women  and  thus  brought  those  cities 
into  spiritual  fellowship  with  Boston,  Syracuse,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Nashville,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, — with 
London,  Paris,  Rome,  Copenhagen,  and  storied  cities  of 
the  Alps. 

1  The  conservatism  of  the  local  public  sentiment  renders  this  step  on  the 
part  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  peculiarly  creditable.  "While  the 
policy  of  the  institution  in  this  respect  appears  not  to  be  fully  developed 
as  yet,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  conducted  in  conformity  with  the 
Quaker  instincts  of  its  founder  it  will  give  equal  advantages  to  both  sexes. 
....  Women  are  already  admitted  to  the  lectures  and  largely  avail  them- 
selves of  them." — Bierbower,  "  The  Johns  Hopkins  University"  in  The 
Penn  Monthly  for  1878,  p.  704.  The  writer  instances  the  example  of 
Boston  University  as  the  one  which  ought  to  be  followed. 
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The  controversies  and  agitations  of  the  future  with  respect 
to  this  matter  will  be  chiefly  in  communities  where  co-educa- 
tion has  never  been  tried,  or  in  connection  with  institutions 
where  its  adoption  would  be  attended -with  peculiar  local 
inconveniences,  such  as  to  make  the  expediency  of  the 
change  a  fair  question  for  debate  and  for  difference  of 
opinion.  During  the  year  controversies  of  both  kinds  in 
many  different  places  were  brought  to  our  notice.  Indeed, 
at  times,  the  correspondence  necessitated  by  the  represen- 
tative position  of  our  University  on  this  subject  has  been 
almost  burdensome.  Within  a  single  month  last  spring  the 
results  of  our  experience  in  co-education  were  asked  for  by 
the  authorities  of  three  important  universities,  in  each  of 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  women  was  at  the  moment  under  serious  consideration. 
It  will  indicate  the  breadth  of  this  great  agitation  to  state, 
that  the  first  of  the  three  was  the  principal  university  in 
one  of  the  provinces  of  British  America,  the  second  the 
chief  university  in  Australia,  and  the  third  the  oldest 
university  in  the  United  States.1  It  is  gratifying  to  know, 
that  through  this  widely  extending  correspondence,  and 
through  the  eagerly  sought  documents  of  the  University, 
our  youthful  institution  is  already  exerting  in  almost  every 
civilized  country  a  marked  influence  in  favor  of  impartial 
educational  privilege  and  of  a  culture,  not  narrow  and 
unisexual,  but  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  humanity 
itself. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    CORPORATION. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the 
entire  class  whose  term  of  service  had  expired  were   re- 

:In  the  case  of  Harvard  the  discussion  had  particular  reference  to  co- 
education in  the  medical  department,  a  considerable  sum  having  been 
proffered  to  that  school  on  condition,  that  henceforth  ,;its  advantages  be 
offered  to  women  on  equal  terms  with  men."  If  we  may  believe  a  medical 
correspondent  of  the  Lotidon  Times  the  Faculty  of  the  school  voted,  with  but 
a  single  dissenting  voice,  to  accept  the  gift  and  its  condition.  The  action 
of  the  other  authorities  of  the  University  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 
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elected.  Four  new  Trustees  were  also  chosen,  namely  : 
William  O.  Grover,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemmenway, 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Claflin,  and  the  Hon.  Edward  H.  Dunn. 

Until  this  meeting  no  woman  had  yet  been  placed  in 
nomination  for  membership  in  the  Corporation,  though 
from  the  beginning  the  by-laws  of  the  body  had  been 
deliberately  shaped  so  as  to  secure  the  eligibility  of  women. 
It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  record  in  this 
place,  that  in  the  fullest  meeting  of  the  Corporation  ever 
held  for  an  election,  the  two  distinguished  ladies  who  were 
the  first  to  be  nominated,  were  honored  with  an  election 
absolutely  unanimous.  In  this  act,  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  European  Universities,  the  public  were  quick  to 
discover  a  fresh  and  unequivocal  illustration  of  the  broad 
and  generous  spirit  in  which  the  University  has  been 
planned  and  administered. 

THE   UNIVERSITY    COUNCIL. 

This  body  held  its  stated  meetings  regularly,  and  aided 
by  its  standing  committees,  transacted  the  business  assigned 
to  it.  In  its  -personnel  no  changes  occurred  during  the 
year.  The  fifth  volume  of  the  "  University  Year  Book  " 
was  issued  at  the  usual  time.  Its  leading  essay,  entitled 
"The  Liberation  of  Learning  in  England",  recounts  the 
chief  steps  by  which  university  education  in  England  has 
gradually  emancipated  itself  from  the  confessional  and  so- 
cial narrownesses  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  passing,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  upon  the  im- 
portance of  this  organ  of  the  ideas  which  our  University 
represents.  Its  influence  is  not  easily  calculable.  Its  facts 
and  discussions  are  referred  to  in  educational  publications 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  already  cited  in  works 
as  solid  as  the  Cyclopaedias  of  Education.  Booksellers 
have  even  purchased  to  sell  again,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating the  principles  advocated.  More  important  doubt- 
less than  all  is  its  imperceptible  influence  upon  the  thousands 
of  students,  who  in  its  pages  learn  from  year  to  year  the 
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real  drift  of  the  educational  evolution  of  Christendom.  In  a 
few  short  years  these  young  scholars  of  to-day  will  be 
molding  the  educational  sentiment  and  administering  the 
educational  forces  of  their  generation. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    SENATE. 

One  member  of  the  professorial  body,  Mercy  B.  Jackson, 
M.D.,  was  called  away  by  death  December  13,  1877. 
Professor  Jackson  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  medical 
education  of  women,  a  person  in  whom  great  resolution  and 
energy  were  blended  with  a  most  womanly  grace  of  man- 
ner. She  had  been  connected  with  the  School  of  Medicine 
from  before  the  time  of  its  adoption  by  the  University. 
Her  character  and  services  will  long  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

No  other  change  of  importance  occurred  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Senate.  Adding  to  their  number  the  special  instructors, 
the  aggregate  of  officers  of  instruction  and  government 
was  one  hundred  and  one. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION. 

The  action  of  the  Corporation  providing  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  body  in  1881,  as  published  in  the  last  Annual 
Report,  has  excited  much  interest  among  our  graduates. 
In  some  quarters  there  was  at  first  a  little  apprehension  lest 
the  new  organization  should  supplant  the  older  Alumni 
Associations  of  the  different  departments,  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  explained,  that  this  was  no  part  of  the  plan  or  of  its 
probable  effect,  that  on  the  contrary  it  was  the  desire  and 
expectation  of  the  Corporation  that  these  more  genial  and 
social  centers  of  good-fellowship  should  continue  to  exist 
for  all  their  present  purposes,  there  seemed  to  be  cordial 
and  universal  approval  of  the  new  feature. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    LIBERAL    ARTS. 

The  measures  adopted  two  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  limiting  the  numbers  resorting  to  this  department  have 
worked  in  all  respects  precisely  as  desired.     The  entering 
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classes  have  remained  of  the  size  originally  contemplated, 
and  have  steadily  improved  in  scholarship  at  the  time  of 
admission. 

Early  in  the  year  a  Committee,  representing  the  Boston 
School  Board  and  the  new  Latin  School,  requested  a  con- 
ference with  the  officers  of  the  College  to  learn  whether 
some  abatement  in  our  published  requisitions  could  not  be 
had,  so  as  to  enable  the  new  preparatory  school  to  fit  pupils 
for  the  University  in  the  same  time  and  way  as  for  Vassar 
or  Wellesley,  or  Smith  College.  In  the  course  of  the 
conference  it  was  found  that  the  differences  in  requirement 
were  too  great  to  be  met  in  any  other  way  than  by  an 
additional  year  of  preparatory  study,  and  that  by  a  few 
transpositions  of  the  subjects  assigned  to  our  Preliminary 
Examination,  a  harmonious  and  convenient  adjustment 
could  be  arrived  at  on  that  basis.  Nor  with  this  arrange- 
ment will  the  course  of  study  in  the  Girls'  Latin  School  be 
made  longer,  or  more  expensive  to  the  city,  than  that  of  the 
Boys'  Latin  School.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  high 
standard  of  requirement  insisted  on  by  the  University,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  officers  of  the  new  Latin  School 
would  be  quite  unable  to  make  it,  in  scope  and  in  scholar- 
ship, an  entirely  worthy  counterpart  to  the  older  one  for 
boys. 

Informal  conferences  with  representatives  of  other  per- 
paratory   schools,    and  of  various  colleges,    have   led   our 
Faculty  to  give  some  attention  to  the  question  of  the  desir- 
ableness and  practicability  of  an  agreement  of  the  colleges 
of  New  England,  or  at  least  of  the  more  influential  among 
them,  upon  a  uniform  set  of  requisitions  for  admission  and 
upon  a  uniform  method  of  examination,  so  that  the  candi-: 
date   passing  the   one    authorized    examination    anywhere 
should  be  able,  upon    the    strength    of   his    certificate,   to; 
enter  any  of  the  colleges  agreeing  to  the  plan.     The  great's 
advantage  of  such   an    arrangement  in   systematizing  and! 
simplifying  the  work  of  all  preparatory  schools,  and  in  bring- 
ing all  up  to  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence,  is  evident  at 
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a  glance.  It  would  also  benefit  the  colleges  by  giving  them 
a  more  homogeneous  material  upon  which  to  work.  It 
could  not  fail  to  benefit  students  and  instructors,  to  advance 
schools  and  scholarship  throughout  the  country.  In  view 
of  these  great  interests  of  the  higher  education  at  large,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  the  year  1885  we  may  hope  to 
have  ampler  halls  and  fewer  reasons  than  now  for  wishing 
to  restrict  attendance  upon  our  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  I 
would  respectfully  recommend,  that  the  Faculty  be  author- 
ized and  requested  further  to  consider,  whether  and  in  what 
ways,  they  may  be  able  to  co-operate  with  other  colleges  in 
securing  at  least  an  alternative  set  of  uniform  requisitions 
to  take  effect  at  the  date  above  named.1 

The  only  change  in  the  Faculty  occurred  at  the  close  of 
the  year  by  the  appointment  of  Thomas  B.  Lindsay,  A.M., 
to  be  Assistant  Professor  in  Latin.  This  addition  has  ren- 
dered it  practicable  to  consolidate  the  English  branches 
more  fully  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Professor,  and  otherwise 
to  improve  the  organization  and  completeness  of  the  in- 
struction. 

In  the  endowment  of  the  proposed  Woman's  Professorship 
a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  but  the  work  is  not  yet 
complete. 

The  following  is  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Rev. 
John  W.  Lindsay,  S.T.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  : — 

I.     The  work  of  the  year  was  as  follows:  — 

1.  Freshman  Class.  —  First  Term.  —  Latin  with  Professor  Kimpton, 
four  hours  a  week.     Livy,  portions  of  21st  and  22nd  Books. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  Five  chapters  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Memorabilia  and  extracts  from  Arrian's  Anabasis. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Whitney's  Grammar 
and  Reader. 


1  The  interesting  investigations  of  the  "  Royal  Commissioners  Appointed 
to  Inquire  into  the  Universities  of  Scotland  "  have  disclosed  a  decidedly 
discreditable  kind  of  uniformity  in  that  country  with  respect  to  entrance 
examinations.  See  Report,  Edinburgh,  1878,  Vol.  I,  pp.  43-50,  and  Vols. 
II.-IV.  passim. 
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Mathematics  with  Professor  Kimpton,  four  hours  a  week.  The  class 
finished  Loomis'  Algebra. 

Second  Term. — Latin  with  Professor  Kimpton,  four  hours  a  week. 
Selections  from  the  Odes  of  Horace. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  About  1200  lines  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  the  Phaedo  of  Plato. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Whitney's  German 
Reader. 

Mathematics  with  Mr.  Wells.     Geometry  four  hours  a  week. 

Third  Ter?n. — Latin  with  Professor  Kimpton,  four  hours  a  week. 
Cicero,  De  Senectute,  and  Horace,  Ars  Poetica. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  Demosthenes,  Olyn- 
thiacs,  and  two-thirds  of  the  eighth  book  of  Herodotus. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Whitney's  German 
Reader. 

Mathematics  with  Mr.  Wells,  four  hours  a  week.     Trigonometry. 

The  Class  had  instruction  in  Greek  and  Roman  History,  through  the 
year,  from  Professor  Kimpton. 

Latin  Prose  Composition  was  given  in  connection  with  the  reading  of 
Latin  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Kimpton  had  charge  of  the  English  Compositions. 

Instruction  in  Elocution  was  given  by  Mr.  Bashford. 

2.  Sophomore  Class. —  First  Term. —  Latin  with  Professor  Kimpton 
three  hours  a  week.     Selections  from  the  Satires  of  Horace  and  Juvenal. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  three  hours  a  week.  Three  orations  of 
Demosthenes. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Schiller's  Wilhelm 
Tell. 

Mathematics  with  Mr.  Wells,  four  hours  a  week.     Analytical  Geometry. 

French  with  Mr.  Dippold,  three  hours  a  week.  Otto's  Grammar,  Part  I., 
including  the  irregular  verbs.     Otto's  Reader,  twenty  pages. 

Second  Term. — Latin  with  Professor  Kimpton,  three  hours  a  week. 
Cicero  pro  Cluentio. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  three  hours  a  week.  Sophocles,  Oedipus 
Rex. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.      Goethe's  Egmont. 

Physics  with  Professor  Cross,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  five  hours 
a  week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

French  with  Mr.  Dippold,  three  hours  a  week.  Otto's  Reader,  eighty 
pages.  Chardenal's  French  Composition,  thirty  pages.  Cinq  Mars, 
twenty  pages. 

Third  Term. — Latin  with  Professor  Kimpton,  three  hours  a  week.  J 
Histories  of  Tacitus,  Books  I.  and  V. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  three  hours  a  week.  Oedipus  Rex  (com- 
pleted) and  Lucians  Timon. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Goethe's  Faust,  I  Theil 
(First  part). 
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Physics  with  Professor  Cross,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  five  hours 
a  week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

French  with  Mr.  Dippold,  three  hours  a  week.  Cinq  Mars,  eighty 
pages. 

Chardenal's  French  Composition  and  Idioms,  sixty  pages. 

Professor  Buck  had  charge  of  the  English  Compositions  of  this  Class, 
and  Mr.  Bashford  gave  instruction  in  Elocution. 

3.  Junior  Class. —  First  Term. —  Chemistry  with  Professor  Nichols,  at 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  six  hours  a  week.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work. 

Rhetoric  with  Professor  Sheldon,  four  hours  a  week. 

The  division  of  the  Class  in  Elective  Studies  was  as  follows  :  — 

Biology,  elected  by  fifteen.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Alpheus 
Hyatt,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  four  hours 
a  week.     Lectures. 

Calculus,  elected  by  eleven.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Wells,  two  hours 
a  week. 

Latin,  elected  by  three.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Kimpton,  two 
hours  a  week.     Lucretius. 

French,  elected  by  four.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Dippold,  three  hours 
a  week.  Paul  Albert's  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  francaise.  Essays  on 
French  Literature. 

Greek.  Elected  by  four.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two 
hours  a  week.     Plato's  Apology  and  Crito. 

Second  Term. —  Psychology  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a  week. 
Lectures. 

Medieval  and  Modern  History  with  Professor  Kimpton,  three  hours  a 
week.     From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  19th  Century. 

Geology  with  Professor  Hyatt,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Natural 
History,  three  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

The  division  of  the  Class  in  Elective  Studies  was  as  follows  :  — 

Zoology,  elected  by  ten.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Hyatt.  Three 
hours  a  week.     Lectures  at  the  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Greek,  elected  by  two.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two  hours 
a  week.     Panegyric  of  Socrates. 

Latin,  elected  by  three.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Kimpton, 
three  hours  a  week.  Cicero  pro  Cluentio  (in  connection  with  Sophomore 
Class). 

Third  Term.  —  Logic  and  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  with  Professor 
Bowne,  five  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

English  Literature  with  Professor  Sheldon,  five  hours  a  week. 

The  division  of  the  Class  in  Elective  Studies  was  as  follows  :  — 

Greek,  elected  by  three.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two  hours 
a  week.  Isocrates  finished  and  an  Oration  of  Demosthenes  (in  connection 
with  Seniors). 

German,  elected  by  twelve.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two 
hours  a  week.     Goethe's  Faust. 
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Roman  Law,  elected  by  six.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Kimpton, 
two  hours  a  week.     Text  book  and  lectures. 

Botany,  elected  by  eight.  Instruction  by  Professor  Ordway,  two  hours 
a  week.     Lectures. 

Qualitative  Analysis,  elected  by  two.  Instruction  given  by  Prof. 
Nichols  at  Institute  of  Technology,  five  hours  a  week.     Laboratory  work. 

Professor  Sheldon  had  charge  of  the  English  Essays  of  the  class. 

Mr.  Bashford  gave  instruction  in  Elocution. 

4.  Senior  Class. — First  Term.  —  Theistic  Philosophy  with  Professor 
Bowne,  four  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Ethical  Philosophy  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

In  the  Elective  Studies  the  Class  was  divided  as  follows  :  — 

Recent  English  Philosophy,  elected  by  fifteen.  Instruction  by  Professor 
Bowne,  three  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Calculus,  elected  by  two.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Wells,  two  hours  a 
week.      (In  connection  with  the  Juniors.) 

Italian,  elected  by  ten.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours 
a  week. 

Greek,  elected  by  twelve.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two 
hours  a  week.     Plato's  Apology  and  Crito. 

Latin,  elected  by  six.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Kimpton,  two 
hours  a  week.     Lucretius. 

French,  elected  by  five.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Dippold,  three  hours 
a  week.  (In  connection  with  the  Juniors.)  Paul  Albert's  Histoire  de  la 
Litterature  Franchise.     I.  Vol.     Essays  on  French  Literature. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  four.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Dippold,  one  hour 
a  week. 

Second  Term.  —  Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  Professor  Bowne,  four 
hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Political  Economy,  with  Professor  Sheldon,  five  hours  a  week.  Lectures. 
An  additional  course  of  lectures  was  given  by  Albert  S.  Bolles,  Esq. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  Professor  Kimpton,  three  hours 
a  week. 

As  regards  Elective    Studies  the   Class  was  divided  as  follows  :  — 

Metaphysics,  elected  by  fourteen.  Instruction  by  Professor  Bowne,  three 
hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Greek,  elected  by  twelve.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two 
hours  a  week.     Panegyrics  of  Isocrates. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  four.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Dippold,  one  hour 
a  week.     Monier  Williams'  Grammar,  with  written  exercises. 

Italian,  elected  by  ten.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours 
a  week. 

Qualitative  Analysis,  elected  by  two.  Instruction  given  by  Professor 
Nichols,  five  hours  a  week,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology.  Laboratory 
work. 

Third  Term.  —  History  of  Philosophy  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours 
a  week.     Lectures. 
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English  Literature  with  Professor  Sheldon,  five  hours  a  week. 

International  Law,  with  Professor  Kimpton,  three  hours  a  week.  Text 
book  and  Lectures. 

In  the  Elective  Studies  the  Class  was  divided  as  follows  :  — 

Aesthetics,  elected  by  thirteen.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Bowne, 
two  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Greek,  elected  by  twelve.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck.  Isocrates 
(completed)  ;  one  oration  of  Demosthenes. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  four.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Dippold.  one  hour  a 
week. 

Italian,  elected  by  ten.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours 
a  week. 

Qualitative  Analysis,  elected  by  two.  Instruction  given  by  Professor 
Nichols,  five  hours  a  week,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology.  Laboratory 
work. 

The  Essays  of  the  class  were  given  to  Mr.  Bashford  for  criticism. 

Mr.  Bashford  also  gave  instruction  to  the  class  in  Elocution. 

II.  Examinations. — Examinations  of  all  the  classes  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  term. 

III.  Number  Graduated. — At  the  University  Commencement  held 
June  5,  twenty-six  students  were  graduated.  Nineteen  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  seven  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

IV.  Number  Admitted.  — Notwithstanding  the  increased  requisitions 
for  admission,  a  larger  number  applied  for  examination  than  at  any  previous 
time.  Twenty-seven  were  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class.  Twenty-five 
of  whom  are  now  in  attendance. 

Fourteen  were  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  five  to  the  Senior,  three 
to  the  Junior,  and  six  to  the  Sophomore  class.  Whole  number  admitted  to 
the  College  forty-one.  Of  these,  twenty  were  young  women,  twentv-one 
young  men. 

V.  Freshman  Class  of  1878. — Of  the  twenty-five  members  of  this 
class  twenty  are  from  Massachusetts,  one  from  Maine,  one  from  New 
Hampshire,  one  from  New  York,  one  from  Maryland,  one  from  Ohio. 

Fifteen  were   prepared   at    High    Schools,   five   at  Academies,   five    bv 
private  teachers. 
The  average  age  of  the  class  on  entering  was  nineteen  6-ioth  years. 

VI.  Students  admitted  to  Advanced  Standing. — Of  the  four- 
teen students  admitted  to  advanced  standing,  five  are  from  other  Colleges, 
two  are  Bachelors  of  Philosophy  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  three 
from  High  Schools,  one  from  Boston  Latin  School,  and  one  re-admitted. 

In  concluding  his  Report  the  Dean  desires  to  express  his  satisfaction  at 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  year. 

The  Professors  have  been  able  to  give  uninterrupted  attention  to  their 
classes.  The  students  have  been  faithful  to  their  studies.  Nothing  has 
occurred  to  call  for  any  special  exercise  of  discipline. 
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THE    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC. 

Benjamin  D.  Allen  having  resigned  the  Chair  of  Harmony 
and  Musical  Theory,  Musical  Literature  and  Biography, 
Mr.  Stephen  A.  Emery  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney  was  also  appointed  Professor  of  the 
Organ  and  Church  Music.  No  other  change  occurred  in 
the  Faculty. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  sixteen  :  five 
in  the  first  year,  four  in  the  second,  and  seven  in  the  third. 

The  income  of  the  department  met  expenses,  but  left  no 
surplus  for  the  further  increase  of  its  facilities,  or  for  making 
them  more  generally  known  to  the  public.  The  friends  of 
high  musical  culture  could  hardly  render  the  cause  a  more 
effectual  service  than  by  endowing,  even  in  a  modest  way, 
this  oldest  College  of  Music  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world. 
Unless  it  is  soon  done  younger  institutions  will  seize  upon 
the  leadership  which  is  rightfully  hers.  Cincinnati  already 
bids  high  for  a  distinction  hitherto  conceded  to  Boston, 
while  across  the  sea,  in  London,  the  past  four  months 
have  witnessed  energetic  efforts  to  establish  in  that  capital 
"  a  College  of  Music  on  a  wider  and  more  permanent  basis 
than  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  or  the  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Music."  The  meeting  in  which  the  measure 
was  definitely  resolved  upon  was  held  in  Buckingham  Palace 
and  was  presided  over  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  As  the 
Executive  Committee  embraces  many  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  nobility  and  has  Prince  Christian  for  its  chair- 
man, and  furthermore  has  been  promised  the  co-operation  of 
both  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  National  School,  every 
thing  would  seem  to  promise  an  early  and  successful  reali- 
zation of  the  scheme.  (The  Monthly  Musical  Record, 
London,  1878,  from  September  onward.) 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

In  this  department  seventeen  were  promoted  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  received  the  diploma  of  the 
University. 
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Charles  Francis  Coburn  represented  the  College  on 
Commencement  Day,  speaking  on  "The  Poetry  of  Science." 

The  year  was  one  of  great  prosperity  to  the  College,  the 
class  entering  at  the  beginning  being  one  of  the  largest 
ever  received,  and  the  class  entering  at  its  close,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  college  year,  surpassing  its  prede- 
cessor more  than  a  hundred  per  cent.  An  entering  class  of 
one  hundred  men  is  something  heretofore  unheard  of  in  the 
history  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges.  As  part  of 
the  increase  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  munificence  of 
a  friend  who  offered  to  make  the  instruction  free  to  all 
suitable  candidates,  the  suggestion  made  in  our  last  Annual 
Report,  that  the  comparatively  high  rate  of  tuition  tends 
to  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  College  would  seem  to  be  con- 
firmed. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Massachusetts  will  not  long 
allow  herself  to  be  outdone  by  her  sister  States  in  the 
terms  upon  which  a  thoroughly  scientific  agricultural  train- 
ing is  offered  to  the  sons  of  the  poor. 

The  usual  Annual  Report  of  the  College,  detailing  the 
work  of  the  year  and  communicating  the  result  of  interest- 
ing new  experiments,  will  be  printed  next  month. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    THEOLOGY. 

The  authorities  of  a  modern  State  University  encounter 
one  embarrassing  difficulty  from  which  universities  of  private 
origin  are  happily  free.  This  difficulty  relates  to  theology 
and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  State  with  respect  to  the 
teaching  of  theology.  In  this  country  there  was  but  one 
way  to  solve  the  problem,  and  that  was  for  the  State  to  dis- 
claim altogether  the  intention  of  forming  or  supporting 
theological  Faculties.  Hence  in  this  country  there  is  not 
one  state-university  in  which  the  Faculty  of  Theology  is 
not  entirely  lacking.  So  in  Spain  and  in  Italy.  In  the 
national  universities  of  both  these  countries  the  department 
of  theology  has  been  entirely  abolished.  That  this  is  not  the 
normal  and  ideal  state  of  things  is  confessed  even  by  those 
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who  have  striven  hardest  to  bring  it  about.     It  is  an  evil 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  university,  for  it  reduces 
this  supreme  educational  organ  of  Society  to  a  headless  torso. 
Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  abstract  culture  it  is  also  an 
evil,    since    by   representing    the    crowning  department  of 
human  knowledge  as  either  too  precious,  or  too  worthless, 
to  be  brought  into  vital  relation  with   other  departments  in 
the  processes  of  education,  it  fatally  mutilates  and  deforms 
all  just  ideals  of  culture.     Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
social  welfare,   and  of  a  state-approved  religion,  it  is  an 
evil,  since  by  formally  transferring  all  theological  instruc- 
tion to  the  different  ecclesiastical  sects  that  may  chance  to 
.  be  found   in  it,  the  State  not  only  abdicates   its  powerful 
influence  in  fostering  a  broad  and  scientific  cultivation  of 
the   theological   sciences,  but  even   furnishes  the  warring 
sects  with  the  best  possible  means  for  perpetuating  their 
their  respective  narrownesses.     In  view  of  these  manifest 
drawbacks  to  the  heroic  decapitation-treatment  of  the  case, 
some  States  connected  with  state-churches  have  chosen  to 
maintain  differing  theological  Faculties,   rather  than  sur- 
render the  theological  sciences  to  the  sects  and  all  other 
sciences    to    state-supported    secularists.       Thus  by   state- 
rs accredited    and    state-paid    professors    Prussia    teaches    in 
one    auditorium    Protestantism,    in    another  —  often    in  the 
same  building  —  Roman  Catholicism.     In  like  manner  the 
British   Empire  on  one  bank  of  the  Tweed  authoritatively 
teaches  the  exclusive  jus  divinum  of  Anglican  bishops,  but 
upon  the  other  bank  requires  not  only  each   Professor  of 
Theology,  but  even  each  lay  Professor  of  Conic  Sections  or 
of  Greek  Metres  to  take  an  oath  to  sustain  the  established 
Presbyterian  Kirk  and  to  teach  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.     In  connection  with 
the  famous  Maynooth  College  in  Ireland,  it  attempted  the 
teaching  of  Roman   Catholic  theology,  and  in  India  even 
the   priests  of  Juggernaut  have  rejoiced  in  its  subsidies  if 
not  in  its  authoritative  sanction  of  doctrine.     This  also  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  the  ideal  adjustment.     Indeed  its 
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embarrassments  are  at  this  moment  so  keenly  felt  in  Scotland 
that  Dr.  Muir,  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Scottish  Universities,  in  a  note  appended  to 
their  just  published  Report,  recommends  the  abolition  of 
the  Theological  Faculties  of  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews, 
retaining  only  those  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
Donaldson,  Rector  of  the  Royal  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
goes  yet  further,  and  would  like  to  see  the  State  in  Scotland 
restrict  itself  to  a  single  Theological  Faculty,  giving  to  this 
the  most  entire  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  tests  or  control. 
(Report,  Edinburg,  1878,  Vol.  I.  pp.  168-176.)  Practically 
these  measures  would  quickly  lead  to  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  method  of  abolishing  all  theological  instruction  in 
the  universities,  and  to  the  already  mentioned  evils  of  that 
method. 

The  Free  University,  loyal  to  both  State  and  Church,  yet 
directly  administered  and  controlled  by  neither,  affords  the 
only  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  rightful  claims  of  aca- 
demic organization,  of  the  Christian  community,  and  of 
theological  science.  And  wherever,  as  in  this  country,  it  is 
not  overshadowed  by  the  State  University,  but  on  the  con- 
trary has  superior  prestige,  it  only  needs  a  broad,  true  type 
of  theology,  and  a  reasonably  wise  administration,  to  meet 
all  requirements.  And  other  things  being  equal,  the 
American  Free  University,  which  in  this  department  can  best 
combine  catholicity  of  spirit  with  absolute  loyalty  to  the  his- 
toric and  living  verities  of  Christianity,  will  be  able  to  do  most, 
both  for  theological  science  and  for  the  leavening  of  the 
national  life  with  healthful  Christian  principles. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  we  may  well  congrat- 
ulate ourselves,  our  Christian  country,  and  the  universal 
republic  of  letters  :  — 

First,  that  this  University  stands  for  all  the  sciences,  and 
not  merely  for  a  part  of  them. 

Second,  that  it  can  exert  its  elevating  and  broadening 
influence  upon  all  of  the  learned  professions,  and  not  merely 
upon  two  of  them. 
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Third,  that  by  reason  of  its  catholic  spirit  its  School  of 
Theology  enjoys  the  respect  of  all  bodies  of  American 
Christians,  and  has  been  enabled  to  associate  with  its  own 
resident  instructors,  such  eminent  representatives  of  the 
different  Churches  as  Bishops  Simpson,  Thomson,  and 
Janes,  Presidents  McCosh,  Anderson,  and  Robinson, 
Ex-Presidents  Woolsey,  Hopkins,  and  Harris,  Doctors 
Tyng,  McDonald,  J.  P.  Thompson,  and  others  of  equal 
fame. 

Fourth,  that  by  virtue  of  its  birthright  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  can  love  and  use  the  hallowed  forms  and  rituals 
of  antiquity  without  infringing  upon  the  right  and  custom 
of  spontaneous  worship ;  can  reverence  and  approve  the 
venerable  orders  and  offices  of  an  Episcopally  organized 
Church,  and  yet  cordially  recognize  and  teach  the  legiti- 
macy of  Presbyterially,  Congregationally,  and  otherwise 
organized  communions  ;  can  recognize  as  alike  valid  the 
sprinkling  of  the  babe  and  the  immersion  of  an  adult ;  and 
finally,  in  its  doctrine  of  the  various  dispensations  of  God's 
universal  grace,  can  welcome  into  personal  spiritual  fel- 
lowship every  sincere  seeker  after  truth,  be  he  of  shorter 
or  longer  creed,  be  he  in  Christian  or  pagan  land. 

Fifth,  that  in  consequence  of  its  historic  and  living  con- 
nection with  the  largest  body  of  clergymen  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  able  to  make  the  influence  of  the  world's  best 
contemporary  scholarship  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  land. 

Sixth,  that  through  its  numerous  alumni,  the  lofty  schol- 
astic inspirations  and  ideals  which  this  University  repre- 
sents, are  already  leavening  and  liberalizing  life  and 
society,  not  only  in  every  section  of  this  country,  but  also 
in  British  and  South  America,  in  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies,  in  England  and  Italy,  Turkey  and  India,  China 
and  the  "  isles  of  the  sea." 

Seventh,  that  in  this  University,  though  in  no  other  in 
the  world,  theological  instruction  and  the  theological  degree 
are  open  to  all  qualified  candidates  without  respect  to  creed, 
or  denominational  affiliation,  or  nationality,  or  sex. 
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Eighth,  that  if  in  the  whole  world  there  could  be  but  one 
theological  school  open  to  women,  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
one  administered  by  men  and  women  who  aim  at  no  prose- 
lyting, located  in  the  most  liberal  city  of  America,  and 
characterized  by  a  spirit  even  more  liberal  than  the  city 
itself. 

A  Hall  planned  and  erected  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this 
School  would  be  a  great  acquisition,  but  for  the  present  it 
can  only  be  suggested  to  interested  friends  who  may  be 
contemplating  a  benefaction  to  it. 

The  following  is  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Rev. 
James  E.  Latimer,  S.T.D.,  Dean  of  the  School :  — 

During  the  year  past  the  School  has  kept  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  fol- 
lowing its  well  established  traditions,  and  accomplishing  its  work  mainly 
as  heretofore.  The  general  condition  of  its  various  departments  calls  for 
no  special  mention,  except  to  specify  results  and  give  a  resume  of  the  work 
accomplished. 

1.  Higher  Requisitions  for  Admission. — From  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  the  School  and  especially  since  its  removal  to  Boston,  there  has 
been  a  steady  advance  in  the  requirements  made  of  candidates  for  the  full 
advantages  of  our  School.  One  important  step  in  this  direction  was  to 
insist  that  no  student  should  be  entitled  to  a  free  room,  who  was  not  in  full 
standing  and  abreast  of  his  class.  Thus  the  financial  motive  was  added  to 
others  and  helped  to  steady  the  scholastic  course  of  those  who  were  inclined 
to  flag.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  new  demand  was  made  higher 
than  ever  before,  viz  :  that  those  who  were  not  graduates  of  College  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  should  pass  the  written  examination  for  admission  to 
College,  in  order  to  take  a  position  in  the  Second  Division  of  the  Junior 
class  of  the  School  of  Theology.  The  result  of  this  sudden  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  admission  was  this  :  only  two  applied  for  examination  and 
one  failed.  Thus  our  entering  class,  usually  numbering  twrenty-five  to 
thirty-five,  contained  only  eighteen.  What  is  thus  lost  in  numbers,  how- 
ever, is  more  than  made  up  in  quality;  for  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  in 
times  past  the  classes  have  been  hampered  in  some  measure  by  the  propor- 
tion of  those  not  fully  prepared  for  our  work. 

2.  Number  of  Students.  —  The  Junior  class  had  eighteen  members,  the 
Middle  class  twenty-six,  the  Senior  class  twenty-nine,  and  there  were  eight 
unclassified  Students.     Total  number,  eighty-one. 

The  localities  from  which  our  students  came  were  as  follows  :  From 
Massachusetts,  twenty ;  Ohio,  nineteen ;  New  York,  ten ;  Iowa,  seven ; 
Wisconsin,  four;  Vermont,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  each  three;  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania,  each  two  ;  Kansas,  Indiana,  Hayti,  Louisiana. 
St.  Domingo,  and  Nova  Scotia,  each  one. 
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The  number  is  constantly  increasing  of  those  who  leave  pastoral  work 
in  the  Conferences  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  preparation  for  the  Min- 
istry. 

3.  Course  of  Instruction.  —  (I.)  Senior  Class.  —Dr.  Warren  lectured  on 
the  Comparative  History  of  Religions,  on  Comparative  Theology,  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion.  Three  hours  a  week.  Four  Theses  were  required 
of  each  member  of  the  class. 

Dr.  Latimer  lectured  on  Church  History  since  the  Reformation,  and  the 
History  of  Christian  Philosophy.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay  taught  the  class  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek  two  hours  a 
week.  Lectures  upon  the  books  read,  and  on  Interpretation  were  also 
given. 

Dr.  Townsend  lectured  on  Pastoral  Theology,  on  Church  Polity  and 
Discipline,  and  also  conducted  Homiletical  Exercises.     Four  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Raymond  lectured  and  drilled  the  class  in  Elocution  and 
Oratory,  twelve  hours  during  the  year. 

(II.)  Middle  Class. — Dr.  Latimer  taught  the  class  Didactic  Theology 
by  systematic  presentation  and  discussion.     Four  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay  taught  the  class  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek  two  hours  a 
week.     This  work  was  supplemented  by  lectures  also. 

Dr.  Townsend  lectured  on  Ilomiletics,  with  practical  exercises.  Three 
hours  a  week. 

Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  History  of  Doctrine,  three  hours  per 
week. 

Instruction  was  given  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the  School  of  Oratory,  in 
Elocution,  twelve  hours. 

(•III.)  Junior  Class.  —  Dr.  Latimer  lectured  on  Theological  Encyclo- 
paedia, on  Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology,  and  on  Missions,  theoreti- 
cally, historically,  and  practically  considered.     Two  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay  taught  the  class  in  Hebrew  three  hours  a  week;  also  in 
Greek  two  hours  weekly.  Lectures  also  were  given  on  New  Testament 
Manuscripts  and  Versions. 

Dr.  Townsend  lectured  on  Introduction  to  Practical  Theology. 

Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  Old  Testament  History,  on  History  of 
Apostolic  Age,  and  on  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Reformation. 

Instruction  was  given  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  Elocution  twelve  hours. 

Several  students  also  attended  upon  the  School  of  Oratory  throughout 
the  year. 

4.  General  Lectures.  —  (1.)  A  course  of  Lectures,  five  in  number,  on 
"  Mind,  Its  Relations  to  Matter,"  was  given  by  Professor  J.  S.  Jewell,  M.D., 
of  the  Medical  College  of  the  Northwestern  University.  (2.)  Another 
course,  five  in  number,  on  "The  Relations  of  Theology  and  Ethics,"  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Robinson,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Brown 
University.  (3.)  Another  course,  three  in  number,  on  the  "Concessions 
of  Liberalists  to  Orthodoxy,"  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester, 
S.T.D.     (4.)  Another,  ten  in  number,  was  given  by  Professor  3.  P.  Bowne, 
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of  the   College  of  Liberal  Arts,  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Theism,  and  the 
non-Theistic  Systems." 

James  T.  Fields,  LL.D.,  gave  a  number  of  University  lectures,  to  which 
our  students  were  admitted. 

5.  Methods  of  Instruction.  — An  earnest  wish  was  expressed  during  the 
year  that  some  relief  might  be  experienced  from  the  strain  of  writing  out 
dictations,  &c,  if  the  Faculty  could  see  their  way  clear  to  do  so.  Some 
change  has  been  made  in  the  direction  proposed,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Practical  Theology,  as  Dr.  Townsend  has  given  some  of  his 
lectures  to  the  students  in  print.  It  is  considered,  however,  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  will  not  be  continued  if  found  to  be  undesirable. 

6.  Beneficiary  Aid.  — We  have  but  a  small  fund  to  be  expended  in  this 
direction.  It  needs  to  be  very  much  enlarged.  The  amount  loaned  during 
the  year  to  needy  students  was  $1130. 

7.  Library.  — During  the  year  the  Library  was  entirely  re-classified,  the 
books  re-labeled,  and  a  card  catalogue  of  the  whole  collection  prepared. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    LAW. 

The  opening  of  the  year  in  this  department  was  awaited 
with  unusual  anxiety.  The  term  of  five  years,  covered  by 
the  guarantee  fund  which  was  subscribed  at  the  opening  of 
the  School,  had  expired.  Up  to  this  time  the  income  had 
never  fully  met  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  School. 
Fortunately  a  large  accession  of  students  soon  relieved  all 
misgivings,  enabling  the  Corporation  to  hire  an  additional 
lecture-room,  to  make  important  additions  to  the  Library, 
and  still  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  instruction. 

In  the  spring  of  1877,  as  noticed  in  the  last  Annual 
Report,  a  modification  of  the  conditions  of  admission  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  announced,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  limit  it  in  all  cases  to  candidates  already 
admitted  to  the  first  degree  in  Arts.  The  reasons  which 
led  to  this  restoration  of  the  legal  degree  to  its  old  rank 
as  a  second  degree  have  lost  none  of  their  cogency,  but 
inasmuch  as  by  the  new  rules  for  admission  to  the  bar 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  promulgated  Sept.  28,  1877, 
and  amended  March  19,  1878,  no  amount  of  time  spent  in 
our  Law  School,  and  no  diploma  of  graduation  from  it, 
will  count  for  anything  unless  the  candidate  has  been 
admitted   to  "  a    degree   in    law,"  we    seem '  compelled    to 
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reconsider  and  modify  our  present  regulation.1  It  will 
doubtless  be  wise  to  do  this  in  time  for  announcement  in 
the  forthcoming  Year  Book,  Vol.  VI.  and  in  the  new 
Catalogue  in  the  Law  School.  The  necessity  is  the 
greater  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  British  Provinces,  from 
which  many  of  our  students  come,  the  rules  for  admission 
to  the  bar  lay  the  same  emphasis  upon  the  degree  as  do 
those  in  force  in  New  York. 

For  two  years  past  the  Dean  of  the  School  has  done 
a  very  generous  and  graceful  thing  by  offering  a  prize  of 
fifty  dollars  for  the  best  essay  upon  a  prescribed  .subject,  and 
by  naming  it  in  honor  of  his  accomplished  predecessor  in 
office,  "The  Hillard  Prize."  The  first  year  the  topic  was 
"The  Legal  Condition  of  Married  Women,"  and  on  Class 
Day,  1877,  the  prize  was  awarded,  by  a  committee  of 
judges  consisting  of  Hon.  William  Gaston,  Hon.  Charles 
Allen,  and  Hon.  Charles  R.  Train,  to  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Emmerson  of  Dorchester,  New  Brunswick.  The  subject 
the  second  year  was  "  Insanity  as  a  Defence  in  Criminal 
Cases,"  and  the  prizeman  was  John  Marshall  Raymond,  of 
Salem,  Mass. 

It  will  afford  the  Corporation  pleasure  to  learn  that  the 
Hon.  William  Beach  Lawrence,  LL.D.,  of  Newport,  in 
a  very  friendly  letter,  has  just  authorized  the  Dean  to  offer 
on  his  behalf,  for  the  current  year,  a  like  prize  of  fifty  dollars, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  upon  the  topic 
"  Foreign  Judgments."  The  generous  interest  of  both 
these  gentleman  should  receive  the  early  recognition  of 
the  Board. 

1  By  the  rules  referred  to  a  clerkship  of  three  years  is  required  before 
admission  to  the  bar,  but  for  Bachelors  of  Arts  two  years  shall  suffice.  The 
addition  made  last  spring  relates  to  graduates  of  schools  out  of  the  State, 
and  reads  as  follows  :  "  And  any  person  who  holds  a  degree  in  law  from 
any  law  school  out  of  this  State,  which  maintains  a  course  of  instruction 
covering  at  least  two  academic  years  of  not  less  than  eight  months  each, 
and  gives  its  degrees  only  after  public  examination,  shall  be  allowed  the 
time  spent  in  such  law  school  in  lieu  of  an  equal  period  of  clerkship  in  the 
office  of  a  practising  attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court." 
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The  numbers  in  attendance  in  the  School  from  the  begin- 
ning are  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 

1S72-73  1873-74  1874-75  1875-76  1876-77  1877-78 

Senior  Class  ...  —  22  18  25  31  24 
Middle  Class  ....  22  22  66  82  63  77 
Junior  Glass  ...         43         37         47         34         54         72 


Totals     ....    65         81       131       141       148       173 

The  following  facts  and  recommendations  are  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Dean,  Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett, 
LL.D.  :  — 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unexampled  and  unexpected  prosperity  in 
the  School,  both  in  number  of  students  and  in  their  attention  and  improve- 
ment. 

The  number  of  Lectures  given  have  been  as  follows  :  Mr.  Bigelow,  forty- 
two  on  the  Law  of  Torts,  twenty-two  on  Bills  and  Notes,  and  eight  on 
Insurance  ;  Judge  Foster,  thirty  on  Equity  Jurisprudence  ;  Judge  Lowell, 
ten  on  Bankruptcy;  Mr.  Paine,  thirty  on  Real  Property;  Mr.  Russell, 
twelve  on  Pleadings,  twenty-nine  on  Evidence,  and  two  on  Parliamentary 
Law;  Judge  Thomas  delivered  twelve  on  Wills;  and  the  Dean  114  on 
Contracts,  Agency,  Partnership,  Sales,  and  Criminal  Law. 

In  addition  there  has  been  a  recitation  of  one  hour  each  day  from  text- 
books and  the  notes  of  the  lectures.  This  has  proved  a  very  valuable 
auxiliary  and  worthy  of  more  extensive  use.  Moot  Courts  have  been  held 
on  Saturdays  by  the  Dean  and  Mr.  Bigelow,  assisted  by  two  associate 
justices  selected  from  the  students,  and  who  have  prepared  written  opinions 
on  the  points  involved. 

A  new  feature  has  been  introduced,  by  which  the  Moot  Court  promises 
to  be  still  more  useful.  A  complete  court  has  been  established,  with  a 
clerk,  sheriff,  seal,  docket,  writs,  &c,  whereby  actions  maybe  commenced, 
served,  returned,  entered,  tried,  and  determined,  as  in  courts  of  law.  The 
pleadings  are  to  be  as  at  common  law,  or  under  statutes,  as  the  plaintiff 
may  elect.  This  initiates  the  student  into  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
prepares  him  to  avoid  some  of  the  errors  into  which  young  practitioners 
are  apt  to  fall. 

In  several  ways  the  methods  and  means  of  instruction  have  been 
improved,  and  the  general  verdict  of  the  students  themselves,  I  think,  is 
that  each  year  is  an  advance  upon  the  prior  one  in  the  advantages  held 
out  for  sound  practical  instruction  in  law. 

I  must  again  urge  upon  the  Trustees  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  increase 
to  our  Library.  The  Proprietors  of  the  Social  Law  Library  have  found 
it  necessary  to  limit  the  use  of  their  Library  to  such  students  as  are  regu- 
larly attached  to  some  Attorney's  office,  who  is  a  proprietor  or  subscriber 
to  that  Association  ;  and  the  State  Library  has  been  limited  to  only  ten  at 
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at  any  one  time  ;  consequently  our  library  advantages  are  quite  inadequate 
to  our  needs. 

Some  additional  improvements  are  in  contemplation  for  the  next  year 
and  the  prospects  of  the  School  are  every  way  encouraging. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE. 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  School 
there  had  been  a  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of 
medical  education  in  this  country.  This  dissatisfaction 
seemed  to  be  shared  by  every  branch  of  the  profession, 
whatever  its  principles  or  practice.  The  laxity  of  the 
existing  schools  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  students 
for  admission,  the  period  of  their  attendance,  the  con- 
ditions of  promotion  and  of  admission  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  was  almost  universally  felt  to  be  dis- 
graceful. During  the  decade  immediately  preceding 
several  praiseworthy  efforts  had  been  made  in  some  of  the 
stronger  institutions  to  correct  one  or  another  of  these  per- 
ceived defects,  but  in  no  case  was  it  attempted  to  correct 
them  all.  The  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  was 
the  first,  and  it  remains  the  only  one,  to  present  in  combi- 
nation the  following  essential  elements  of  a  thorough  reform 
in  this  department  of  education  :  — 

First.  The  requirement  that  the  candidate  for  admis- 
sion must  either  present  the  diploma  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
or  pass  a  suitable  entrance  examination. 

Second.  The  provision  of  a  carefully  graded  course  of 
instruction  covering  three  scholastic  years. 

Third.  The  requirement  that  every  student  pass  a  suc- 
cessful examination  upon  the  work  of  each  year  before 
promotion  to  the  next. 

Fourth.  The  requirement,  as  a  condition  of  graduation, 
not  merely  that  the  candidate  shall  have  studied  medicine 
three  full  years,  but  that  he  shall  have  attended  a  reputable 
medical  school  three  annual  sessions. 

Fifth.  A  Faculty  trained  in,  practically  acquainted  with, 
and  personally  representing  the  principles  and  peculiarities 
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of  both  the  conservative  and  the  progressive  branches  of 
the  profession. 

Sixth.  The  abolition  of  all  sex-disabilities  either  in 
teaching  or  learning. 

Seventh.  A  supreme  governing  Board,  able  and  willing 
to  recognize  the  rights  of  every  legally  incorporated  State 
Medical  Society  in  the  United  States,  and  to  co-operate 
with  each  in  the  testing  of  medical  candidates. 

The  unexampled  success  which  attended  the  new  insti- 
tution was  sufficient  evidence  that  the  attempted  reform  was 
fully  sustained  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country. 
Encouraged  by  this  support,  the  authorities  of  the  School 
last  year  announced  four  other  advance  measures.  These 
were,  — 

1.  The  extension  of  the  obligatory  lecture  term  from  five 
months  to  the  full  University  year. 

2.  The  introduction  of  two  new  Elective  Courses  of  three 
years. 

3.  The  restoration  of  the  long-lost  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Medicine  and  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 

4.  The  provision  of  two  optional  Four  Years'  Courses  for 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  their  professional  studies  with 
exceptional  thoroughness,  and  with  suitable  leisure  for  col- 
lateral reading. 

That  the  announcement  of  provisions  so  desirable  and 
reasonable  as  these  should  have  created  a  profound  sensa- 
tion in  medical  circles  throughout  the  United  States,  is 
only  a  new  evidence  of  the  desperate  need  there  has  been  of 
a  little  courageous  leadership  in  this  branch  of  professional 
education.  The  effect  is  already  beginning  to  appear. 
In  several  of  the  older  medical  colleges  the  friends  of 
thoroughness  and  progress  are  vigorously  agitating  for  the 
immediate  introduction  of  four  years'  courses  and  the 
baccalaureate  degrees. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  it  being  also  the  close  of  the 
first  half-decade  in  the  history  of  the  School,  a  thorough 
re-organization  of  instruction  and  management  was  under- 
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taken.  Of  this,  as  of  the  other  work  of  the  year,  the  Dean, 
I.  Tisdale  Talbot,  M.D.,  presents  in  his  Annual  Report 
the  following  account :  — 

i.  Number  of  Students  :  — 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Post  Graduates i  i           2 

Senior  Class 32  13  45 

Middle  Class 32  15  47 

Junior  Class    ........  46  16  62 

General  Course  .......  8  4  12 

Special  Course        .......  —  3           3 

Total 119         52       171 

The  number  graduated  was  forty-two  ;  twenty-seven  men,  fifteen  women. 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  from  the  opening  of  the  school  is  as 
as  follows  :  — 

Men.     Women.    Total. 
Number  in  1874  ......  4  1  5 

Number  in  1875 23  7  30 

Number  in  1876 23  8  31 

Number  in  1877 27         18  45 

Number  in  1878 27         15  42 

Total  in  5  years 104        49         153 

Of  these  graduates  nearly  all  are  in  successful  practice,  and  some  are 
holding  official  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  Several  have  continued 
their  post-graduate  studies  abroad,  where  they  have  often  received  marked 
attention.     This  applies  to  women  as  well  as  to  men. 

2.  Property. — The  Grounds,  which  are  quite  extensive,  have  been 
grassed  over  and  now  form  fine  lawns.  One  of  these  has  been  ornamented 
with  walks  and  trees,  while  the  handsome  maples  lining  East  Concord 
Street  in  front  of  the  grounds,  from  Albany  Street  to  Harrison  Avenue,  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  location. 

The  Buildings  remain  as  at  last  report.  They  are  in  good  repair  and  in 
many  ways  convenient;  yet  there  are  changes  required  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  large  Medical  School. 

The  Library  occupies  a  room  badly  ventilated,  and  not  well  adapted  to 
its  requirements.  It  contains  about  two  thousand  volumes,  many  of  which 
are  especially  valuable  as  works  of  reference.  During  the  past  year  a 
catalogue  has  been  prepared  and  printed.  There  is  great  need  of  additions 
of  recent  publications  to  which  the  students  can  have  access.  A  con- 
veniently arranged  reading-room  would  also  be  of  great  value  to  the 
School. 

The  Hunt  Fund  Library,  obtained  from  the  annual  income  of  a  legacy 
of  one  thousand  dollars  left  by  Harriot  K.  Hunt  for  that  purpose,  contains 
a  considerable  number  of  text-books,  which  are  used  by  women  students 
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who  are  unable  to  buy  them.  This  has  in  many  cases  proved  of  great 
assistance,  and  a  similar  endowment  for  men  is  greatly  needed. 

The  Museum,  to  which  many  additions  have  been  made,  especially  in 
the  histological  department,  will  in  the  future  require  more  ample  accom- 
modations and  should  receive  early  consideration. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  well  fitted  up  for  practical  teaching  and 
illustration  by  the  Professor,  but  more  extensive  arrangements  are  wanted 
to  give  the  students  better  opportunities  to  perform  the  practical  manipula- 
tions so  requisite  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Chemistry. 

A  Physiological  Laboratory  is  in  the  present  state  of  medical  science  of 
even  greater  importance,  and  is  warmly  urged. 

The  Anatomical  Departinent  has  had  many  additions  to  its  means  of 
illustration,  and  it  affords,  particularly  in  osteology,  unusual  facilities  to 
students.  The  Demonstrator,  after  persistent  care  and  effort,  is  now  able  to 
furnish  the  students  with  sets  of  bones  of  different  parts,  all  carefully  packed 
in  neat  boxes,  for  the  purpose  of  study.  So  valuable  are  the  preparations 
that  students  from  other  medical  schools  have  applied  for  the  loan  of  some 
of  these  sets. 

3.  The  Dispensary.  — This  originally  occupied  but  a  single  room,  which 
was  subsequently  divided  so  as  to  make  a  waiting-room  and  two  prescrib- 
ing rooms.  Afterwards  additions  were  made  until  it  now  occupies  eight 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  and  the  daily  number  of  patients 
has  increased  from  one  or  two  to  one  hundred  and  sometimes  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  service  is  arranged  in  the  following  departments  :  Medi- 
cal, Surgical,  Dental,  Throat,  Chest,  Skin,  Eye  and  Ear,  Women's,  and 
Children's. 

The  Dispensary  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  students,  as  illustrating 
nearly  every  phase  of  disease  ;  and,  as  much  of  the  work  is  done  by  ad- 
vanced students  under  the  direction  of  competent  physicians,  they  are  ena- 
bled under  most  favorable  conditions  to  gain  practical  experience,  and  thus 
become  fitted,  before  graduation,  to  enter  upon  the  responsibilities  of  active 
practice.  But  aside  from  the  advantages  to  the  School  and  to  the  students, 
the  much  greater  benefit  inures  to  the  many  thousands  of  patients  who 
here  receive  the  most  skilful  care  and  attention  that  science  can  bestow. 

At  the  outset  the  expenses  were  not  great  and  were  easily  provided  for, 
but  now,  with  the  large  number  of  patients  there  is  a  great  increase.  The 
public,  who  reap  the  benefit,  would  probably  be  willing  to  contribute 
toward  this  cost  if  properly  solicited. 

4.  Annual  Funds. — The  following  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
from  June  1,  1877,  to  June  1,  1878:  — 

Received  from 

Students  for  fees 6484. 10 

Dispensary 375-QO 

Various  other  sources        ......  224.40 

Total  Receipts $7083.50 
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Expended  for 

Salaries     .........  2550.00 

Anatomical  purposes  besides  Salaries         .          .         .  796.07 

Dispensary 875.76 

Repairs 575-68 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water       ......  424.03 

Printing,  Advertising,  Postage,  &c     ....  679.88 

Sundry  Expenses      ......         \         .  1284.36 

Total  expenses $7185.78 

5.  Position  and  Aims  of  the  School. — From  the  beginning  there  has 
been  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  Trustees  to 
place  this  School  in  the  front  rank  as  regards  the  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness of  its  instruction.  It  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to 
require  a  preliminary  or  entrance  examination.  This  advance  on  former 
customs  has  been  followed  by  several  medical  schools  already,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  finally  adopted  by  all.  In  the  beginning  it  was  decided  to 
admit  men  and  women  alike  to  all  its  lectures  and  instruction,  the  author- 
it  ies  being  convinced  that  it  would  detract  from  nothing  which  was  good 
in  the  school,  it  would  add  to  the  moral  tone  of  all  connected  with  it.  So 
satisfactory  have  been  the  results  that  other  schools  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive character  are  considering  the  propriety  of  following  our  example. 
The  Faculty  found  that  the  ordinary  term  of  instruction  was  too  short  for 
the  thorough  work  required  in  the  various  branches  of  medicine  ;  it  has 
therefore  been  lengthened  from  five  months  to  the  full  University  year. 
To  make  the  course  even  more  complete  an  optional  year  has  been  added, 
making  the  full  course  four  years,  with  an  opportunity  to  obtain,  on  ex- 
amination at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
or  Bachelor  of  Surgery.  This  gives  to  the  students  of  this  school  a  more 
extended  course  of  study  than  is  found  in  any  other  medical  school  in  this 
country. 

6.  Reorganization.  — With  the  close  of  the  first  five  years,  the  Faculty 
thought  it  desirable  carefully  to  examine  the  whole  subject  of  medical  in- 
struction and  make  such  changes  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  greater 
thoroughness  thereto,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  would  add  to  the  per- 
manency and  unity  of  the  school. 

Statutes  were  drawn  up  by  the  Faculty  defining  their  powers  and  duties. 
These  were  submitted  to  and  confirmed  by  the  Trustees.  Financial  regula- 
tions, and  various  other  new  rules  were  also  adopted  for  the  management 
of  the  school. 

7.  The  Faculty. — In  the  reorganization  of  the  Faculty  five  grades  of 
teachers  were  designated,  viz.  :  Professors,  Assistant  Professors,  Lecturers, 
Instructors,  and  Clinical  Assistants.  It  is  arranged  that  each  depart- 
ment shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a  Professor  who  shall  systematize  the 
teaching  therein  so  as  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible.  To  this  Profes- 
sor all  the  teachers  in  his  department  must  be  responsible.  By  this  means 
a  unity  of  instruction  exists   in  each   department,  and   at  any  time    new 
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teachers  can  be  added  to  instruct  in  any  branch  of  the  department  without 
disturbing  other  parts  of  the  School. 

The  Faculty,  as  it  how  exists,  embraces  eleven  Professors,  eleven  Lec- 
turers, three  Instructors,  and  three  Clinical  Assistants.  Of  these  fourteen 
have  received  some  portion  of  their  medical  education  in  Europe;  and  the 
Faculty,  as  such,  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  medical  school  in 
this  country. 

The  decided  advance  which  the  School  has  made  in  its  requirements  was 
calculated  greatly  to  lessen  the  number  of  its  students,  and  though  suffi- 
cient time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  determine  the  ultimate  result,  the  fact 
that  the  entering  class  of  the  present  year  is  as  large  as,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, it  has  ever  been,  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  the  community  and 
the  profession  approve  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted. 


SCHOOL    OF    ORATORY. 

Eighty-nine  students  were  enrolled  in  this  department, 
seven  of  whom  pursued  an  advanced  or  post-graduate 
course.  Twenty  were  graduated  with  diplomas  certifying 
their  completion  of  the  regular  course.  Of  these,  three  were 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  two  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  and  one  a 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Dean  it  will  be  observed  that 
improvements  in  instruction  are  continually  attempted. 
The  fame  of  the  Faculty  is  rapidly  extending.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  authorities  of  Oxford  University,  England,  for 
a  course  of  lectures  from  Professor  Bell  was  not  only  a 
high  compliment  to  our  University,  but  what  is  better,  the 
actual  initiation  of  a  practice  of  international  academic  ex- 
change, which  is  destined  to  grow  into  proportions  of  the 
highest  importance  to  civilization.  Of  the  course  delivered 
in  response  to  this  distant  call  the  distinguished  Oxford 
philologist,  A.  H.  Sayce,  writes  to  "The  Academy,"  Lon- 
don, as  follows:  "I  must  not  pass  over  the  extremely 
interesting  and  lucid  lectures  on  Speech  delivered  to  us  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term  by  Professor  A.  Graham  Bell, 
inventor  of  the  Telephone.  His  command  of  the  vocal 
organs  lent  additional  force  to  his  exposition  of  modern 
researches  into  the  physiology  of  speech,  which  were 
probably    new    to    most    of    his    hearers.       The    crowded 
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attendance  at  his  lectures  was  most  gratifying  in  a  place 
where  one  who  deals  with  a  subject  not  recognized  in  the 
schools  has  usually  to  speak  to  bare  walls,  and  it  was  still 
more  gratifying  to  find  that  the  attendance  was  a  con- 
tinually increasing  one."  (The  Academy,  Nov.  30,  1878, 
p.  522.) 

At  one  period  during  the  year  grave  apprehensions  were 
felt  lest,  by  premature  failure  of  health,  the  School  might  be 
deprived  of  the  apparently  indispensable  services  of  its 
devoted  Dean.  By  favor  of  Providence  this  danger  now 
seems  happily  averted. 

The  continued  prosperity  of  the  School  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Dean, 
Lewis  B.  Monroe,  A.M. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  School  of  Oratory  has  entered  upon 
its  sixth  year  under  very  favorable  auspices.  The  present  attendance,  in 
both  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes,  is  larger  than  at  any  previous  period 
in  the  history  of  the  School.  In  fact  the  growth  in  numbers  has  been 
regular  and  constant  since  the  inauguration  of  the  department,  with  the 
exception  of  a  temporary  falling  off  during  the  first  year  of  the  country's 
financial  crisis. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  in  October,  1873,  six  students  presented 
themselves  for  admission.  Before  the  completion  of  the  first  term  the 
number  had  increased  to  thirty-six.  The  register  for  the  present  year  con- 
tains 103  names,  including  24  Juniors,  and  42  Senioia,  besides  7  who  are 
taking  a  Post-Graduate,  or  Third-Year  course.  This  growth  has  been 
natural  and  spontaneous,  —  no  particular  effort  having  been  made  to  press 
the  claims  of  the  School  upon  public  attention.  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained the  increase  in  numbers  has  been  the  result  of  voluntary  and  per- 
sonal recommendation,  by  those  who  have  taken  the  course,  to  friends  de- 
siring similar  opportunities. 

And  while  the  numerical  growth  has  been  thus  healthy  and  satisfactory,  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  the  educational  value  of  the  School  has  steadily 
increased  from  year  to  year.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  make  the  institution 
more  and  more  worthy  the  patronage  of  those  who  might  seek  a  high 
aesthetic  culture  in  combination  with  their  training  in  the  art  of  speech. 
With  this  intent,  additions  have  been  made  to  the  teaching  force,  so  that 
the  present  year  there  are  no  less  than  thirteen  members  of  the  Faculty 
who  give  instruction  in  their  specialties. 

This  year  a  new  branch  of  instruction  has  been  added  to  the  Senior 
course,  namely,  the  Science  of  Language.  James  W.  Bashford,  A.M.,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  the  Theological  and 
Oratorical  Schools  of  this  University,  is  nominated  for  this  service. 
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Mrs.  M.  Frank  Stuart,  a  graduate  of  the  School,  is  named  as  an  addi- 
tional Instructor. 

The  principal  members  of  the  Faculty  remain  as  in  previous  years,  and, 
it  may  be  said,  are  doing  all  that  could  be  asked  toward  increasing  the 
interior  usefulness  and  outside  reputation  of  the  School.  At  the  Ex-posi- 
tion Universelle'm  Paris  last  summer,  very  flattering  honors  were  bestowed 
on  several  of  them.  Professor  A.  Graham  Bell  received  the  Grand  Prize 
of  Honor  for  his  invention  of  the  Telephone  ;  and  besides  this,  a  silver 
medal  for  his  system  of  "  Visible  Speech,"  or  Method  of  teaching  Deaf 
Mutes  to  speak.  The  exhibit  in  the  latter  department  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  L.  Alonzo  Butterfield,  a  graduate  of  the  School,  and  one  of  the  regu- 
lar Instructors.  The  Dean  of  the  School  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  for 
his  Method  of  Teaching  the  First  Steps  in  Reading,  and  shared  with  his 
publishers  a  silver  medal  for  Text  Books.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  Pro- 
fessor L.  W.  Mason,  who  has  been  a  temporary  teacher  in  this  School, 
received  a  silver  and  a  bronze  medal,  the  latter  for  an  adaptation  of  Japanese 
speech  to  European  music.  He  was  aided  in  this  work  by  Mr.  Tanetaro 
Megata,  a  native  Japanese,  now  a  regular  member  of  our  Senior  class.  It 
will  be  seen  therefore  that  directly  and  indirectly  we  are  sharers  in  no  less 
than  six  educational  awards  at  the  great  Exposition  —  an  honor  to  which 
no  other  institution  in  America  will  lay  claim. 

Our  reputation  will  not  be  lessened  by  the  fact,  that  Professor  Bell  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Speech  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  England;  the  same  to  be  repeated  before  the  School 
of  Oratory  on  his  return  to  Boston  the  present  winter. 

Another  encouraging  circumstance  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  goodly 
number  of  our  graduates  have  found  employment  in  first  class  institutions, 
where  there  services  have  been  highly  commended  and  appreciated.  Stu- 
dents from  this  School  have  given  instruction  in  Williams  College,  Brown 
University,  Dartmouth  College,  University  of  Vermont,  Colby  University, 
Bates  College,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Vassar  College,  the  new  Con- 
servatory at  Cincinnati,  O.,  Williston  Seminary;  Normal  Schools  of 
Salem,  Bridgewater,  and  Framingham,  Mass.,  and  New  Britain  Conn.  ; 
State  Institutes  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York;  Public  Schools  of  Cleve- 
land. O.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  elsewhere.  Representatives  from  the 
department  of  "Visible  Speech  "  have  been  employed  in  various  institu- 
tions for  deaf  mutes,  two  students  having  accepted  calls  from  Europe  to 
introduce  the  system  there.  In  a  good  proportion  of  cases  the  work  of 
these  teachers  has  resulted  in  appointments  as  permanent  professors. 

The  growth  of  the  school  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  secure  additional 
apartments  for  recitation  rooms,  and  accordingly  a  lease  has  been  taken  of 
eight  rooms  in  the  "Congregational  Building,"  which  will  afford  sufficient 
accommodation  for  the  present.  But  it  will  shortly  become  a  question 
whether  the  School  will  best  fulfil  its  mission  by  limiting  itself  to  its 
present  numbers  and  accommodations,  or  by  expanding  itself  in  both 
regards. 

In  making  a  verbal  report  to  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
about  two  years  since,  the  Dean  of  the  School  had  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
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stating  that  this  department  of  the  University  had  not  sustained  itself 
pecuniarily,  and  had  in  fact  entailed  a  heavy  loss  upon  its  friends.  It  gives 
me  double  pleasure,  therefore,  while  it.  is  a  duty  owed  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  to  say  that  last  year  the  School  entirely  paid  its  expenses. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  its  income  the  present  season,  and  hereafter, 
will  not  only  support  it,  but  also  in  a  comparatively  short  time  make  good 
the  losses  incurred  in  in  its  establishment.  In  fact  if  its  work  be  kept  up  to 
a  high  standard  of  excellence,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made 
in  a  few  years  one  of  the  pecuniary  pillars  of  the  University,  particularly 
if  professorships  of  other  departments  were  made  cooperative  with  this,  so 
as  to  economize  in  the  matter  of  salaries. 


SCHOOL    OF    ALL    SCIENCES. 

An  English  writer,  reviewing  our  last  "University  Year 
Book  "  in  one  of  the  most  influential  educational  organs 
published  in  London,  calls  especial  attention  to  the  School 
of  All  Sciences,  and  adds  that  its  organization  is  "a  decided 
step  in  advance  of  our  English  Universities.''  (Journal  of 
the  National  Union,  Vol.  VI.  p.  86.)  It  is  noticeable  how- 
ever that  a  strong  effort  is  just  now  being  put  forth  to 
induce  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  unite  in  some  plan  to 
secure  for  English  students  of  Archaeology  equal  or  supe- 
rior facilities  for  carrying  on  post-gradurfe  studies  in  Athens 
and  in  Rome.  The  November  number  of  "The  Contem- 
porary Review  "  brings  a  powerful  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
scheme.  Its  writer,  Professor  Jebb,  has  no  faith  that  Eng- 
land can  keep  abreast  with  other  nations,  in  this  line  of 
studies,  without  some  arrangement  by  which  her  students 
can  be  induced  and  aided  to  resort  to  these  historic  centres 
of  ancient  civilization,  or  that  they  can  be  so  induced  and 
aided  without  the  cooperation  of  the  universities.  The 
whole  article  is  a  remarkable  reinforcement  of  the  arguments 
which  led  our  own  University  in  1874  to  attempt,  by  means 
of  a  friendly  alliance  with  the  Universities  of  Athens  and 
of  Rome,  to  render  a  like  service  to  American  scholarship. 
(University  Year  Book,  Vol.  II.  pp.  17-23.) 

The  number  of  students  in  this  School  was  twenty-three, 
one  more  than  double  the  number  the  preceding  year. 
The  number  at  present  is  still  greater.     Two  were  admitted 
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to  degrees,  one  to  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  one  to  that 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

At  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  Year  Book  several  impor- 
tant new  courses  of  instruction  were  announced.  A  number 
of  new  degrees  were  also  made  attainable  and  their  requi- 
sitions published.  With  time  and  a  reasonable  endowment 
this  department  will  become  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
University.  The  entire  service,  which  has  thus  far  been 
put  into  it  by  its  laborious  acting  Dean,  and  others,  has  been 
purely  a  labor  of  love,  and  should  have  its  due  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Corporation. 

THE    REGISTRATIONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  residence,  in  all  depart- 
ments, was  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  The  following 
table  shows  their  distribution  by  departments  :  — 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 107 

College  of  Music 16 

College  of  Agriculture 22 

School  of  Theology    ........  81 

School  of  Law         ........  173 

School  of  Medicine     ........  171 

School  of  Oratory 89 

School  of  All  Sciences 23 

Sum  by  Departments   ......         682 

Counted  twice  .         .         .         .          .          .          .  15 

667 

Compared  with  last  year's  these  returns  show  a  falling 
off  of  ten  in  the  College  of  Music,  and  of  twenty-seven  in  the 
School  of  Theology.  The  first  was  doubtless  caused  by 
the  increase  of  the  tuition-fee,  the  second  by  the  elevation 
of  the  entrance  examination  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
allowance  of  two  dollars  a  week  for  room  rent  to  those  who 
could  not  be  furnished  with  rooms  in  the  School  building. 
In  each  of  the  six  other  Colleges  and  Schools  there  were 
gains  ranging  from  two,  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  to 
twenty-five,  in  the  School  of  Law. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  of  young 
women  in  all  departments  from  the  beginning  :  — 

1873-74  xS74-75  1875-76  1876-77  1877-7S 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  .         .         .         8  17  25  37  40 

College  of  Music  ....    9  10  7  12  10 

College  of  Agriculture    .         .         .       —  —  —  —  — 

School  of  Theology     ....  —  1  3  3  3 

School  of  Law  1  —  —  —  1 

School  of  Medicine      .         .         .         .35  52  63  67  54 

School  of  Oratory    .         .         •  15  26  46  47  64 

School  of  All  Sciences         ...  —  —  1  1  1 

68       106       145       167       173 
Counted  twice         ...44102 

Totals 64       102       144       167       171 

The  percentage  of  young  women  relative  to  the  whole 
attendance  continues  to  increase.  The  first  year  it  was  20  ; 
the  second  21  ;  the  third  22  ;  the  fourth  24.92  ;  the  fifth,  or 
last  year  25.78.  To  us  this  is  in  every  aspect  auspicious 
and  gratifying ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  so  to  the  "  scientific  " 
brain-weigher  who  last  month  wrote :  "  We  would  not 
seek  to  entice  women  into  the  observatory,  the  laboratory, 
or  above  all  into  the  dissecting-room,  nor  erect  colleges  for 
the  training  of  savantes."  (Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Dec.  1878,  p.  204.) 


PROMOTIONS    TO    DEGREES. 

The  whole  number  graduated  on  Commencement-Day 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

The  number  and  sex  of  those  admitted  to  the  several 
degrees  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :  ■ — 

Degree. 
Bachelor  of  Arts    ..... 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy    . 
Bachelor  of  Science       .... 
Bachelor  of  Divinity     . 
Bachelor  of  Laws      .... 
Doctor  of  Medicine        .... 

Master  of  Arts 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  .... 


len. 

Women. 

Total 

13 

6 

l9 

I 

6 

7 

17 

— 

17 

21 

— 

21 

52 

— 

52 

27 

15 

42 

I 

— 

1 

I 

— 

1 
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The  number  and  sex  of  those  awarded  diplomas  certify- 
ing a  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  of  study  were 
as  follows  :  — 

Men.     Women.     Total. 

In  Theology 6  i  7 

Tn  Oratory 8  12  20 

The  total  number  thus  far  graduated  by  the  University 
is  707.  The  totals  by  years  were  as  follows  :  1873  thirty- 
eight,  1874  forty-two,  1875  one  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
1876  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  1877  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  1878  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

FINANCES. 

It  is  an  infelicitous  circumstance  that  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  University  does  not  at  present  correspond  with  the 
academic  year.  This  renders  it  impracticable  to  publish  in 
connection  with  the  present  document  an  annual  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury.  This  is  unfortunate  in 
man\"  respects.  It  renders  the  printed  annual  record  of 
the  history  of  the  institution  seriously  defective.  The 
administration  of  trusts  so  essentially  public  as  those  of  a 
university  should  be  public.  It  should  enjoy  the  revision  of 
the  public  eye.  The  consciousness  that  such  auditing  is 
to  come  will  lead  to  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istrators, and  this  in  turn  will  bless  the  institution  with 
public  confidence  and  with  the  benefactions  which  are  the 
natural  fruit  of  confidence.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
steps  be  taken  to  change,  as  early  as  may  be  prudent,  the 
time  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  vear  to  August  31st,  and  that 
the  custom  of  publishing  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Treas- 
urer, or  a  full  abstract  of  it,  be  inaugurated. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  financial  pressure  de- 
scribed in  the  last  Report  continued.  In  each  department 
the  receipts  for  tuition  and  incidentals,  however,  exceeded 
those  of  any  previous  year.  In  all  but  two  of  the  eight  de- 
partments they  fullv  covered  expenses,  but  the  outlays  re- 
quired to  carry  our  large  unproductive  assets  alluded  to  in 
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the  last  Report,  and  those  general  expenses  which  are  for 
the  benefit  of  all  departments,  but  for  the  meeting  of  which 
no  special  endowments  as  yet  exist,  occasioned  a  deficit. 
To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  misfortune  the  coming 
year  new  retrenchments  have  been  instituted,  and  a  special 
contribution  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  current  expenses 
secured.  As  in  all  probability  this  subscription  of  the 
Trustees  and  other  officers  of  the  University  will  have  to 
be  continued  for  two  years  more,  making  it  thus  impracti- 
cable to  appeal  to  these  to  meet  new  necessities  as  they 
may  arise,  or  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  by 
new  endowments,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  other  friends, 
less  severely  taxed,  will  count  it  a  privilege  to  lend  assist- 
ance. By  way  of  suggestion  to  such,  it  may  be  added  that 
no  one  could  possibly  erect  a  nobler  or  more  enduring 
memorial  of  his  name,  and  of  his  love  of  good  learning, 
than  by  building  in  the  heart  of  Boston  a  Hall  worthy 
to  be  the  seat  and  headquarters  of  her  growing  University. 
No  one  interested  in  a  special  science,  or  art,  or  group  of 
such,  can  find  a  fitter  place  for  any  endowment  by  which 
he  may  wish  to  encourage  it.  No  one  who  knows  the 
struggles  of  the  poor  in  the  effort  to  obtain  the  training 
which  shall  fit  them  for  public  usefulness,  can  anywhere 
make  a  benefaction  to  these  more  widely  and  impartially 
useful  than  here.  May  many  see  their  opportunity  and 
contribute  each  in  his  and  her  own  way,  immediately  and 
by  bequest,  to  make  our  city  more  than  ever  the  literary 
and  scientific  metropolis  of  America. 

And    may    God    continue  to  bless  and    prosper    Boston 
University. 

WILLIAM    F.    WARREN. 

Boston.  January  i,  1879. 
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SIXTH    ANNUAL    REPORT 


PRESIDENT  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 


To  the  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Trustees  of  Boston  University  :  — 

The  President  has  the  honor  to  present  the  following 
Report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  16,  1879. 

LIBERAL    EDUCATION    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  commences  his  last  official  review  of  the  state  and 
present  factors  of  superior  education  in  the  republic,  as 
follows  :  — 

"  The  present  condition  of  superior  education  in  this  country  is,  on  the  whole, 
encouraging  to  all  lovers  of  sound  learning  and  solid  culture.  Institutions  of  long 
establishment  are  broadening  and  deepening  their  plans ;  institutions  of  recent 
foundation  are  pushing  into  the  field  untrammelled  by  tradition  and  full  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age  with  which  they  are  solely  identified.  Prominent  in  the  highest 
grade  among  the  later  institutions  stands  Boston  University,  rich  in  endowment, 
imbued  with  advanced  ideas  of  impartial  and  universal  education,  brought  into 
closest  competition  with  older  institutions,  and  able,  by  virtue  of  the  conditions, 
which  have  called  it  into  existence,  to  combine  exact  scholarship  and  severe  tests 
with  elastic  methods  and  eclectic  courses ;  it  is  unquestionably  destined  to  exer- 
cise a  determining  influence  in  the  new  methods  of  education  which  the  time  de- 
mands, and  for  which  it  is  expectantly  waiting."  —  Report,  p.  cviii. 

These  words  are  here  cited,  not  because  they  contain  a 
gratifying  recognition  of  the  character  and  promise  of  our 
University,  but  rather  for  the  reason  that  they  are  an  impres- 
sive reminder  of  our  duty  to  keep  national  educational  in- 
terests and  expectations  at  all  times  in  view.  They  certainly 
make  it  appropriate,  that  in  connection  with  this  annual  re- 
view of  the  history  of  the  University  we  also  so  far  glance  at 
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the  movements  about  us  as  to  note  any  events  vitally  affecting 
the  interests  and  the  future  of  liberal  education.  Casting 
such  a  glance  backward  over  the  past  year,  two  things  im- 
mediately and  prominently  challenge  attention.  The  first 
relates  more  directly  to  the  material  interests  of  all  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  the  second  more  to  their  ideals  and 
methods.  The  first  is  the  reassertion  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  of  the  sacredness  of  chartered  rights  in  a 
most  important  test  case ;  the  second  is  the  evidence  of  the 
continued  and  marked  increase  of  co-educational  sentiment 
in  quarters  where  the  public  have  least  expected  it. 

AN    IMPORTANT    CASE    OF    TAX-EXEMPTION. 

In  the  year  185 1  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  incorporated 
the  Northwestern  University.  In  1855  in  a  supplementary 
act  it  provided  "  That  all  property  of  whatever  kind  or  de- 
scription, belonging  to,  or  owned  by  said  corporation,  shall  be 
forever  free  from  taxation,  for  any  and  all  purposes."  m  The 
warrant  under  which  the  General  Assembly  enacted  this  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  other  exemptions,  equally  complete,  was 
found  in  this  explicit  declaration  of  the  State  Constitution  of 
1848  :  —  "The  property  of  the  State  and  counties,  both  real 
and  personal,  and  such  other  property  as  the  General  As- 
sembly may  deem  necessary  for  school,  religious,  and  chari- 
table purposes,  may  be  exempt  from  taxation."  In  the  new 
State  Constitution  of  1870,  the  power  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  exempt  property  from  taxes  was  limited  to  such 
property  as  might  be  "used  exclusively  "  for  the  stated  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  required  that  this  should  be  done  "only  by 
general  law."  In  1872  such  a  general  law  was  enacted,  but 
purposely  or  otherwise,  it  contained  no  proper  reference  to 
those  incorporated  institutions  whose  right  to  exemption 
rested  upon  explicit  charter  provisions.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  universal  terms  of  the  law,  therefore,  the  local  tax- 
layers  immediately  began  to  tax  the  property  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  of  the  other  institutions  similarly  exempted,  on  the 
same    principle    as   if  they  had  never  received    a  perpetual 
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exemption  by  charter.  In  1874  the  lands  of  the  university 
in  Cook  county,  the  county  of  its  location,  were  for  the  most 
part  assessed,  and  about  to  be  sold  for  non-payment  of  taxes. 
The  case  was  carried  into  the  courts.  The  decision  was 
adverse  to  the  university.  It  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  was  again  defeated.  Firmly  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
its  claim,  and  mindful  that  it  was  called  to  champion  the 
sacredness  of  public  compacts,  the  university  carried  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  there 
on  the  7th  of  April  last,  at  the  close  of  a  costly  five 
years'  struggle,  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  rights 
vindicated  and  the  judgment  of  the  lower  courts  reversed. 
("Chicago  Legal  News,"  April  19,  1879.)  For  this  heroic  and 
successful  vindication  of  the  sanctity  of  legislative  contracts 
and  charters,  the  Northwestern  University  deserves  the 
thanks  of  every  college  and  university  in  the  land.  The  new 
distinction  well  becomes  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the 
universities  of  the  Northwest. 


PROGRESS    TOWARD    IMPARTIAL    EDUCATIONAL    PRIVILEGES. 

COLUMBIA    COLLEGE. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  Columbia  College,  the  venerable  and  distinguished 
president,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  proposed  the  opening  of  the 
college  to  young  women,  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  to 
young  men.  This  proposal,  he  states,  had  before  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  trustees,  but  until  now,  owing 
to  lack  of  room,  it  could  not  be  considered  upon  its  merits. 
The  argument  in  which  the  president  supported  his  proposal 
is  very  able  and  judicious.  Starting  from  the  generally  con- 
ceded proposition  that  "the  mental  culture  of  women  should 
not  be  inferior  in  character  to  that  of  men,"  he  examines  and 
pronounces  inadequate  the  expedients  of  those  who  would 
secure  the  proposed  end,  either  by  improving  the  old- 
fashioned  young  ladies'  "finishing  schools,"  or  by  founding 
new  and  separate  colleges-for  women,  or  by  inducing  the  col- 
leges for  men  to  offer  to  women  merely  special  examinations 
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or  irregular  instruction.  He  presents  the  statistics  which 
show  that  "  in  more  than  half  of  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States  young  women  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as 
young  men,  and  attend  the  same  instructors,  in  the  same  lec- 
ture-halls, at  the  same  hours."  The  objection  that  the 
admission  of  young  women  might  have  the  effect  to  depress 
the  standard  of  scholarship,  is  answered  by  reference  to  the 
seven  years'  experience  of  Cornell  University  since  admitting 
young  women,  in  which  entire  period  its  officers  say,  "No 
young  woman  has  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  through  failure 
at  examination."  The  significant  fact  is  also  mentioned,  that 
in  the  same  university  in  the  same  period,  despite  two  suc- 
cessive elevations  of  standard,  the  percentage  of  matriculants 
failing  to  graduate  has  been  but  sixteen,  while  before  the 
admission  of  women  the  percentage  was  twenty-six.  Other 
anticipated  objections  or  misgivings  are  disposed  of  in  the 
following  paragraphs  :  — 

"  Another  objection  to  the  plan  is  found  in  the  assumption  that  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  in  colleges  is  too  severe  to  be  attempted  without  danger  to  the 
delicate  constitutions  of  young  women.  This  proposition  has  been  elaborately 
maintained  by  an  eminent  authority,  whose  views  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  and 
have  to  some  extent  impressed  the  public  mind.  So  far  as  these  views  are  founded 
on  a  p7-iori  considerations,  they  are  mere  opinions,  to  which  the  opinions  of  other 
authorities  no  less  weighty  may  be  opposed.  So  far  as  they  are  founded  on 
observation  of  injurious  results  presumed  to  have  followed  from  overtasking  the 
physicial  powers  by  excess  of  study,  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  by  similar 
examples,  that  the  course  of  college  study  is  too  severe  for  young  men  as  well. 

"  But  this  argument,  if  it  proves  anything,  proves  too  much.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  study  which  harms,  if  study  harm  at  all,  either  young  women  or  young 
men;  it  is  the  quantity.  And  certainly,  valueless  as  the  teaching  in  many  young 
women's  '  finishing  schools '  may  be,  it  is  usually  heaped  up  upon  its  victims  to 
an  extent  not  inferior  to  that  which  the  college  course  requires  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  exercise  of  the  mind  upon  the  solution  of  an  algebraic  problem,  or 
the  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  Homer,  can  be  more  exhausting  than  a  similar 
exercise  over  the  French  irregular  verbs;  or  even  so  much  so  as  the  confinement 
of  hours  daily  in  bending  wearily  over  the  drawing-table,  or  drumming  on  an  ill- 
tuned  piano.  The  argument  of  the  objector,  however,  begs  the  whole  question, 
by  assuming  that  this  is  really  the  case,  while  his  opponent  might  reply  that  if  he 
has  proved  anything,  he  has  simply  proved  that  young  women  ought  not  to  be 
educated  at  all. 

"  Of  course  no  one  will  contend  that  excess  of  study  cannot  but  be  injurious  to 
the  young  of  either  sex.  If  young  women  in  college  commit  this  error  they  will 
suffer  for  it,  and  so  will  young  men.     We  see  examples  of  this  kind  occasionally 
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in  the  youth  of  our  own  college ;  but  however  we  may  regret  these,  we  do  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  discourage  young  men  from  entering  college  on  that 
account.  Could  it  be  proved  that  the  studies  taught  in  college  offer  to  young 
women  a  more  dangerous  temptation  to  excess  than  those  which  form  the  sub- 
stance of  the  more  ornamental  education  they  have  been  heretofore  accustomed 
to  receive,  the  fact  might  suggest  the  propriety  of  greater  vigilance  to  arrest  this 
tendency;  but  it  certainly  could  not  justify  us  in  cutting  them  off  from  these 
so  fascinating  studies  altogether. 

"  There  is  one  consideration  bearing  on  the  plan  in  question  which  is  posi- 
tively favorable,  and  is  not  without  importance.  The  presence  of  young  women 
in  college  is  distinctly  conducive  to  good  order.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  complete  isolation  of  young  men  in  masses  from  all  society  except  their 
own  tends  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  rudeness  and  to  disregard  of  the  ordinary 
proprieties  of  life.  No  degree  of  good  breeding,  no  influence  of  social  refinement 
in  the  family  circle,  can  effectually  secure  a  youth  against  this  danger.  It  is  this 
which  explains  the  frequent  participations  of  young  men  in  college  in  acts  which 
in  other  situations  they  could  not  be  induced  to  countenance,  and  would  even 
regard  as  reprehensible.  Any  circumstance,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  destroys 
this  isolation,  and  subjects  the  youth  to  the  wholesome  influences  which  protect 
his  moral  tone  in  the  ordinary  environment  of  society,  cannot  but  be  beneficial. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  women  in  college.  On  this  point  the  under- 
signed is  able  to  speak  with  the  authority  which  belongs  to  knowledge  experimen- 
tally acquired.  As  an  officer  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  it  was  his  custom  for 
years  to  invite  the  attendance  on  his  lectures  of  classes  of  young  women  from  a 
neighboring  female  seminary,  and  others  resident  in  the  town  of  Tuscaloosa.  The 
advantageous  effect  of  this  upon  the  manners  of  the  young  men  was  a  subject  of 
common  observation,  and  the  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  officers  of  the  same  institution  ;  so  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  with- 
out the  presence  of  young  women  in  one  or  another  of  the  college  classes.  These 
were  not  matriculated  students,  it  is  true,  and  they  did  not  directly  mingle  with  the 
young  men  ;  but  this  circumstance  tended  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase  the 
influence  which  their  presence  exerted,  and  yet  this  influence  was  very  decided. 

"  The  elder  Silliman,  during  the  entire  period  of  his  distinguished  career  as  a 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy  in  Yale  College,  was  accus- 
tomed every  year  to  admit  to  his  lecture  courses  classes  of  young  women  from 
the  schools  of  New  Haven.  In  that  institution  the  undersigned  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  as  a  student,  the  effect  of  this  practice,  similar  to  that  which  he 
afterwards  created  for  himself  in  Alabama,  as  a  teacher.  The  results  in  both 
instances,  so  far  as  they  went,  were  good  ;  and  they  went  far  enough  to  make  it 
evident  that  if  the  presence  of  young  women  in  college,  instead  of  being  occasional, 
should  be  constant,  they  would  be  better. 

"  But  it  is  still  objected  that  though  the  association  of  young  women  with 
young  men  in  college  may  be  beneficial  to  the  ruder  sex,  it  is  likely  to  be  other- 
wise to  the  gentler.  The  delicacy  and  the  reserve  which  constitute  in  so  high  a 
degree  the  charm  of  the  female  character  are  liable,  it  is  said,  to  be  worn  off  in 
the  unceremonious  intercourse  of  academic  life  ;  and  the  girl  who  enters  college 
a  modestly  shrinking  maiden  is  likely  to  come  out  a  romping  hoyden  or  a  self- 
asserting  dogmatist.  Those  who  make  this  objection  argue  rather  from  assumed 
premises  than  from  any  facts  of  observation.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  the  experience  o  f 
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the  high  schools  of  the  country  fails  to  furnish  ground  for  this  impression  ;  and  that 
no  such  results  have  been  observed  in  any  of  the  numerous  colleges  in  which  the 
experiment  has  for  years  been  tried. 

"  There  is  another  and  final  objection,  less  frequently  urged  in  these  discus- 
sions than  those  above  enumerated,  yet  probably  often  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
do  not  urge  it,  which  is  founded  on  the  supposed  disturbing  influence  which  senti- 
mental causes  may  exercise  over  the  spirit  of  study.  If  young  people  of  both 
sexes  are  associated  in  the  same  institution,  and  thus  permitted  to  meet  frequently 
and  familarly,  their  thoughts,  it  is  imagined,  will  be  likely  to  be  more  constantly 
occupied  with  each  other  than  with  their  books.  An  appeal  might  here  again  be 
made  to  experience  to  show  that  this  danger  is  exaggerated.  And  it  might  be 
said  with  justice  that  the  comparative  freedom  of  school  intercourse  tends  far 
less  to  excite  the  imaginations  of  impressible  youth,  and  clothe  for  them  the 
objects  of  their  possible  admiration  with  unreal  charms,  than  do  the  more  con- 
strained and  less  frequent  opportunities  of  mutual  converse  afforded  in  general 
society. 

"  But  however  that  may  be,  the  argument  is  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
our  particular  case.  Here  no  opportunities  for  intimate  intercommunication  exist 
at  all.  The  students  attend  only  during  a  limited  number  of  hours  daily,  and 
during  their  attendance  they  are  constantly  in  class  and  occupied  either  in  listen- 
ing to  instruction  or  in  the  performance  of  their  own  scholastic  duties.  No 
common  halls  of  assembly  exist,  in  which  they  may  gather,  either  before  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day  commence  or  after  they  are  over.  From  their  tiring-rooms,  which 
will  be  entirely  cut  off  from  every  other  part  of  the  building,  the  young  women  will 
pass  directly  to  the  lecture-rooms,  and  at  the  close  of  their  daily  tasks  will  retire 
in  the  same  way.  Throughout  the  entire  duration  of  the  college  course  they  will 
be  resident  in  their  own  homes,  and  surrounded  by  every  protecting  safeguard 
that  parental  solicitude  can  provide.  If  it  is  really  desirable  that  the  educational 
advantages  offered  to  young  women  should  be  equal  to  those  which  young  men 
have  been  so  long  permitted  to  enjoy,  it  would  seem  to  be  neither  reasonable  nor 
right  that  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  institutions  where  such  advantages 
exist." 

The  length  of  this  quotation  is  justified  by  the  significance 
of  the  plea.  There  is  probably  no  other  Protestant  college 
in  the  country  in  which  a  like  proposal  and  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  president  would  have  taken  the  public  so  greatly 
by  surprise.  The  age,  antecedents,  and  position  of  Colum- 
bia, its  metropolitan  location,  its  leadership  in  numbers1  and 
in  wealth,  its  conservative  ecclesiastical  and  professional  affil- 

1  Last  year  in  all  departments  it  enrolled  ^436,  "an  aggregate  exceeding  that 
of  any  other  educational  establishment  in  the  United  States.  Those  which  rank 
next  in  point  of  numbers  are  the  University  of  Michigan,  with  1,372,  Harvard 
University,  with  1,332,  and  Yale  College,  with  1,022."  (Pres.  Barnard's  Report  for 
1879,  p  4.)     The  productive  funds  of  the  institution  are  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 
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iations,  its  enlarging  plans,  all  invest  its  apparently  sponta- 
neous consideration  of  the  practicability  and  wisdom  of  adopt- 
ing the  policy  of  co-education  with  an  interest  altogether 
unique. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    END    AT    HARVARD     COLLEGE. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  February  last,  seven  ladies  of 
Cambridge  issued  a  circular,  in  which,  upon  certain  terms, 
private  instruction  in  collegiate  studies,  by  members  of 
the  Harvard  Faculty,  was  promised  to  qualified  young 
women.     The  circular  was  as  follows:  — 

"Private  Collegiate  Instruction  for  Women.  —  The  ladies  whose 
names  are  appended  below  are  authorized  to  say  that  a  number  of  professors,  and 
other  instructors  in  Harvard  College,  have  consented  to  give  private  tuition  to 
properly  qualified  young  women  who  desire  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  Cam- 
bridge. Other  professors,  whose  occupations  prevent  them  from  giving  such 
tuition,  are  willing  to  assist  young  women  by  advice  and  by  lectures.  No  instruc- 
tion will  be  provided  of  a  lower  grade  than  that  given  in  Harvard  College.  The 
expense  of  instruction  in  as  many  branches  as  a  student  can  profitably  pursue  at 
once,  will  depend  upon  the  numbers  in  the  several  courses,  but  it  will  probably 
not  exceed  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  may  be  as  low  as  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  endowments  may  hereafter  be  procured 
which  will  materially  reduce  this  expense.  Pupils  who  show  upon  examination 
that  they  have  satisfactorily  pursued  any  courses  of  study  under  this  scheme,  will 
receive  certificates  to  that  effect,  signed  by  their  instructors.  It  is  hoped,  never- 
theless, that  the  greater  number  will  pursue  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  in 
which  case  the  certificates  for  the  different  branches  of  study  will  be  merged  in 
one,  which  will  be  signed  by  all  the  instructors,  and  will  certify  to  the  whole 
course.  The  ladies  will  see  that  the  students  secure  suitable  lodgings,  and  will 
assist  them  with  advice  and  other  friendly  offices.  Information  as  to  the  quali- 
fications required,  with  the  names  of  the  instructors  in  any  branch,  may  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  any  one  of  the  ladies,  or  to  their  secretary,  Mr. 
Arthur  Oilman,  5  Phillips  Place. 

"  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Gurney,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Cooke,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Green- 
ough,  Mrs.  Arthur  Gilman,  Miss  Alice  M.  Longfellow,  Miss  Lilian  Horsford. 

"Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  22,  1879." 

A 

With  a  generous  recognition  of  the  influence  of  Boston 
University  in  the  obtaining  of  these  new  privileges  for 
women,  one  of  Harvard's  most  distinguished  living  gradu- 
ates, Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  thus  explains  the  purpose  and 
plan  of  the  committee  :  — 
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"Individual  professors  and  teachers  of  the  university  undertake  to  receive 
young  ladies  as  pupils  on  the  usual  terms  of  private  instruction  in  Cambridge,  — 
usually  three  dollars  per  hour  for  a  single  pupil,  and  one  dollar  each  where  there 
is  a  class.  .  .  .  The  instruction  given  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  what  the  college 
gives  to  young  men.  ...  It  is  understood  that  the  president  and  fellows,  who 
really  govern  Harvard  University,  take  no  responsibility  in  the  matter,  but  do 
not  oppose  the  plan.  They  take  the  position  that  as  the  salaries  of  the  professors 
are  generally  low,  and  as  they  often  teach  private  pupils,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  their  teaching  young  ladies.  Nor  is  it  understood  that  the  ladies  of  the 
committee  are  either  assuming  or  resisting  any  particular  attitude  as  to  co-edu- 
cation :  that  matter  will  settle  itself,  they  think,  in  its  own  way.  I  myself  feel 
sure  that  the  tendency  of  the  movement  will  be  towards  the  joint  instruction  of 
the  sexes  precisely  as  at  University  College  in  London,  where  the  professors 
began  by  keeping  them  apart,  and  ended  by  uniting  them  in  the  same  class-room, 
for  economy  of  time  and  trouble.  Some  of  the  Harvard  teachers  already  express 
a  preference  for  that  method,  at  least  where  classes  are  small  and  far  advanced, 
and  practice  will  only  strengthen  this  feeling.  If  a  Greek  professor  has  among 
his  pupils  three  young  men  who  can  read  Plato  at  sight,  and  two  young  women 
who  can  do  the  same,  it  will  require  some  very  strong  resistance  to  prevent  his 
hearing  all  five  at  the  same  hour  and  place. 

"  In  short,  the  new  plan  at  Harvard  is  another  guarantee  that  the  world  moves. 
It  has  a  sincere  and  generous  origin,  —  the  honest  conviction  of  the  committee 
that  the  vast  resources  of  Harvard  should  be  made  available  for  girls,  supple- 
mented by  the  desire  of  some,  who  are  parents,  that  their  own  daughters  should 
be  taught.  The  sympathy  of  the  professors  is  the  result  of  the  general  tendency 
of  the  times,  and  also,  doubtless,  of  the  experiments  made  elsewhere,  especially 
in  Boston  University." 

Despite  the  manifest  drawbacks  of  this  provisional  scheme, 
despite  its  failure  to  open  to  women  as  yet  a  single  class  or 
degree  or  honor  or  emolument  of  the  college,  it  is  yet  so 
hopeful  a  beginning  of  the  near  and  certain  end  that  twenty- 
seven  young  women  have  already  enrolled  themselves,  and 
friends  of  the  movement  have  contributed  the  sum  of  seven- 
teen thousand  dollars  to  meet  expenses. 

The  feeling  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  toward  the 
so-called  "  Annex  "  is  believed  to  be  entirely  cordial.  One 
of  its  oldest  and  most  influential  members,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pea- 
body,  responding  to  the  toast,  "  Harvard  College  and  Co-edu- 
cation "  at  the  Semi-Centennial  of  the  Abbot  Academy  last 
June,  alluded  to  the  new  scheme  of  the  Cambridge  ladies  as 
follows  :  "Every  professor  has  assented  to  that  arrangement 
with  the  determination  to  give  to  the  young  women  the  very 
best  of  their  ability.     Whether  the  young  men  and  young 
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women  will  meet  in  the  same  class-room  is  a  question  yet  to 
be  answered.  I  cannot  myself  believe  that  the  time  is  very 
far  distant  when  they  will.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  young 
men  and  young  women  may  not  study  and  recite  together  as 
well  as  talk,  sing,  and  dance  together.  The  reason  usually 
given  why  they  should  not  is  purely  a  relic  of  some  tradition, 
the  reason  for  which  has  been  entirely  lost  to  the  memory  of 
man.  When  we  think  that  they  are  to  be  together  in  the 
building,  the  most  innocent  and  fitting  of  all  associations  would 
seem  to  be  an  association  in  the  very  highest  pursuits,  next 
to  their  eternal  well-being,  in  which  they  can  be  engaged. 
There  is  no  reason  why  association  in  this  matter  should 
be  postponed."  —  Daily  Advertiser,  June  13. 


THE    OVERSEERS    OF    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY    FAVOR    THE    OPEN- 
ING  OF    THE    MEDICAL    SCHOOL. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  allusion  was  made  to  the  then 
pending  discussion  in  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard 
University,  respecting  the  acceptance  of  Miss  Marion 
Hovey's  offer  of  $10,000  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  on 
condition  that  its  advantages  be  extended  to  women  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  men.  After  something  over  a  year's  delib- 
eration, four  of  the  committee  of  five  to  whom  the  matter 
had  been  referred,  —  the  president  of  the  university  being 
one  of  the  four,  —  submitted  a  report  recommending  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  gift,  and  the  admission  of  women  not  less  than 
twenty-two  years  of  age  as  an  experiment,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  beginning  from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  new 
building.  The  report  also  intimated  that  some  $65,000 
would  be  needed  to  inaugurate  the  experiment,  and  a  con- 
siderably larger  endowment  if  the  experimental  arrangement 
should,  after  trial,  be  made  permanent. 

The  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  this  report  was  taken  at 
once,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  failed  by 
only  two  votes.  Two  weeks  later,  as  some  who  had  voted  in 
the  negative  announced  that  they  had  done  so  solely  because 
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they  had  not  had  time  to  consider  the  matter  on  its  merits, 
the  question  was  reconsidered.  Meantime,  however,  the 
Medical  Faculty,  besides  taking  other  obstructive  measures, 
had  voted  fourteen  to  four  that  it  was  "  not  desirable  to 
open  the  course  of  study  at  the  Medical  School  to  women." 
"  Under  these  circumstances,"  says  Dr.  Chadwick,  "it  was  but 
natural  that  at  their  next  meeting  the  overseers  should  pass 
the  following  resolution  :  '  That  the  overseers  find  themselves 
unable  to  advise  the  President  and  Fellows  to  accept  the 
generous  proposal  of  Miss  Hovey,'  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  to 
seven.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  which  was  concluded  by 
the  passage  of  a  motion  —  sixteen  votes  in  the  affirmative, 
and  ten  in  the  negative  —  proposed  by  the  president,  '  That 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  it  is  expedient  that, 
under  suitable  restrictions,  women  be  instructed  by  Harvard 
University  in  its  Medical  School.'  It  is  fair  to  infer  from 
these  two  votes  that  while  the  overseers,  who  are  supposed 
to  give  expression  to  the  voice  of  the  community  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  university,  did  not  deem  it  wise  or  expedient 
to  impose  upon  the  Medical  Faculty  an  obligation  to  which 
a  majority  of  its  members  were  opposed,  they  still  remained 
unconvinced  by  the  arguments  adduced,  and  hoped  to  see  in 
the  future  a  more  liberal  spirit  evinced  by  that  body."  — 
(J.  R.  Chadwick,  M.  D.,  in  "  The  International  Review  "  for 
October,  1879,  P-  468.)  Few,  who  have  watched  the  entire 
discussion,  and  the  recent  liberalizing  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  as  to  the  eligibility  of  women  to  membership 
in  that  body,  can  doubt  that  when  the  new  building  for  the 
Medical  School  is  erected,  women  will  be  admitted  on  as 
favorable  terms  as  to  our  own. 


WELLESLEY    AND    SMITH    COLLEGES. 

Both  Wellesley  and  Smith  Colleges  graduated  their  first 
class  last^June.  As  both  contribute  to  equalize  the  educa- 
tional privileges  of  the  two  sexes  in  New  England,  it  is  only 
natural   that,    in   common  with  all  contenders  for  impartial 
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educational  opportunities,  we  warmly  welcome  their  advent  in 
the  field.1 


THE    SEMI-CENTENNIAL    OF    ABBOT    ACADEMY. 

In  closing  this  hasty  glance  at  some  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  significant  utterances 
respecting  the  higher  education  of  women,  heard  at  the 
Andover  celebration  on  the  12th  of  June.  The  grand  refrain 
of  the  eloquent  orator  of  the  day,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  was 
the  onesidedness  of  our  traditional  culture  and  the  need 
which  civilization  has  of  educated  women.  Although  the 
occasion  seemed  to  suggest  a  magnifying  of  the  beauties  of 
the  separate  and  distinctively  feminine  form  of  education, 
Dr.  Peabody's  announcement  that  in  the  next  academic  year 
in  Harvard  College  "  there  would  not  be  a  single  department 
in  which  young  women  would  not  have  the  full  and  entire 
benefit  of  the  instruction  afforded  to  young  men,"  was  received 
with  a  burst  of  applause.  Dr.  Storrs,  in  his  postprandial 
remarks,  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  co-educational  University 
of  London  for  its  fidelity  to  the  principle  of  educational  im- 
partiality as  between  the  sexes.      Professor  Park,  alluding  to 

1  Inasmuch  as  Smith  College  was  founded  (i)  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  a  living  to  earn  quite  as  much  as  for  the  daughters  of  the  wealthy,  and  (2)  in 
a  firm  conviction  that  young  women  in  general  had  been  found  physically  and 
mentally  as  capable  of  systematic  education  as  young  men  in  general,  and  (3)  in 
the  profound  feeling  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  civilized  society  "  to  furnish 
young  women  means  and  facilities  for  education  equal  to  those  which  are  afforded 
in  our  colleges  to  young  men,"  the  thoughtful  reader  can  only  infer  that  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  positions  of  the  distinguished  orator  of  the  first  Commence- 
ment must  contain  very  grave  typographical  or  other  errors  :  — 

"  Let  me  lay  down  as  the  basis  of  all  I  have  to  say  three  propositions,  which 
seem  to  me  indisputable.  The  first  of  these  propositions  is  as  follows :  — 
In  the  interest  of  the  race,  young  women,  who  by  the  natural  or  acquired 
superiority  of  their  parents  have  been  raised  above  the  immediate  necessity  of 
daily  labor,  ought  to  receive,  like  young  men  selected  in  the  same  way,  the  best 
education  of  which  they  are  physically  and  mentally  capable.  The  second  is  that 
the  physical  and  mental  capacity  of  woman  in  general  for  systematic  education  is 
to  this  day  unknown.  The  third  is  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  civilized 
society  to  find  out  by  means  of  cautious,  patient,  well-considered,  arrd  generously 
supported  experiments  how  much  education  and  what  kind  of  education  it  is  good 
for  selected  young  women  to  have."  —  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  for  June  19,  1879. 
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the  adjacent  Theological  Seminary,  affirmed  that  while  Abbot 
Academy  did  not  believe  in  co-education,  she  did  believe  in 
"the  proximate  education  of  the  sexes."  This  novel  formula 
was  naturally  greeted  with  laughter,  for  the  moment  it  was 
perceived  that  the  new  qualifying  term  was  stronger  than 
the  old,  a  superlative  expressive  of  the  closest  possible  pro- 
pinquity {proximo),  the  radicalness  of  the  speaker  was  a 
pleasing  surprise.  Concluding  his  declaration  of  faith,  he 
added,  "  There  need  be  no  fears  from  the  nearness  of  the 
Seminary  and  the  Academy."  The  boys  of  Phillips  Academy 
—  a  third  institution  of  "proximate  education,"  situated  upon 
the  same  campus  with  the  Seminary  —  participated  in  the 
general  celebration,  presenting-  to  the  ladies'  institution  an 
elegant  bronze  vase,  to  express  and  "  perpetuate  the  kindly 
feeling  existing  between  Phillips  and  Abbot  Academies." 

"In  the  dinner  tent,"  writes  the  leading  reporter,  "one 
constant  theme  furnished  pleasantries  for  most  of  the  speak- 
ers, and  was  enjoyed  with  appreciative  laughter  by  the  grad- 
uates,—  the  relations  of  Abbot  with  Phillips  Academy.  It 
was  very  evident  that  co-education  has  many  believers  in  it 
practically,  for  the  affairs  of  life,  however  much  they  may 
differ  as  to  its  desirableness  over  books  in  a  school-room." 

Some  eminent  speakers  went  even  to  the  extreme  of  calling 
the  whole  scheme  of  separating  the  sexes  in  education  an 
evil  and  an  anachronism.  Thus  His  Excellency  Ex-Gover- 
nor Boutwell  declared,  "The  education  of  the. sexes  together 
cannot  be  an  evil.  The  opposite  notion  is  an  evil  which  has 
come  down  from  the  past.  It  is  unwise  to  doubt  the  capacity 
of  young  men  and  young  women  to  pursue  their  education 
together."  The  almost  equally  strong  language  of  Dr.  Pea- 
body  on  the  reasonlessness  of  separating  the  sexes  in  educa- 
tion has  already  been  quoted.1     Thus  the  scholastic  celebra- 


1  The  authorities  of  Smith  College  also  frankly  recognize  the  undesirableness 
of  separating  members  of  the  same  family  during  their  education,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  allowing  female  collegians  free  access  for  study  or  recreation  to  the  art 
rooms  and  conservatories  and  scientific  collections  of  colleges  for  young  men. 
Thus  speaking  of  the  location  of  their  college,  though  several  miles  removed 
from  Amherst,  they  say,  "  It  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  rare  and  extensive 
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tion  in  which,  of  all  others  of  the  year,  the  public  naturally 
expected  to  hear  the  praises  of  the  cloistral  system  of  female 
education,  became,  without  premeditation  or  design,  pre- 
cisely the  festival  in  which,  of  all  others  of  the  year,  the 
superiority  of  the  principle  of  co-education,  and  even  of 
"proximate  education,"  was  most  emphatically  and  conspic- 
uously declared. 

Such  are  some  of  the  symptomatic  events  of  the  year  in 
the  field  of  the  higher  education.  It  is  surely  pardonable 
that  they  should  be  reviewed  with  something  of  satisfaction 
by  the  men  who  were  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world  to 
organize  a  complete  pioneer  university  in  which  not  one  of 
the  traditional  discriminations  against  women,  either  in 
government  or  in  teaching  or  in  learning,  should  be  tolerated. 
They  indicate  the  steady  decline  of  the  prvicipe  demi-universi- 
taire,  they  show  the  steady  progress  of  the  principles  of 
integral  and  impartial  education. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    CORPORATION. 

The  life  of  this  body  now  covers  a  period  of  ten  years. 
The  work  of  its  first  decade  is  done.  The  twenty-sixth  day 
of  last  May  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  its  incorporation 
by  the  commonwealth.  Early  in  the  decade  two  of  our 
Founders  were  called  from  earth  ;  one  only  remains  to  bless 
us  with  his  prayers  and  gifts  and  counsels.  Long  may  he 
yet  be  spared  ! 

During  the  past  year  one  of  the  eleven  trustees  elected 
at  the  first  meeting,  David  Patten,  has  passed  away.     The 


art  and  scientific  collections  of  Amherst  College  and  the  conservatories  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Colleges,  to  all  of  which  any  student  can  have  free 
access  for  study  or  recreation.  .  .  .  Different  members  of  the  same  family  can 
thus  be  educated  near  each  other,  and  the  cabinets,  libraries,  and  various  educa- 
tional appliances  of  these  neighboring  institutions  be  made  mutually  serviceable." 
—  Official  Circular  No.  5,  p.  8.  Who  shall  say  that  Smith  and  Amherst  Colleges, 
Williston  and  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminaries,  with  the  possible  addition  of  Williams 
College,  may  not  yet  constitute  one  strong  co-educational  institution,  "  The  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Massachusetts,"  with  organic  outlying  feeders  at  each  of  the 
present  locations  ? 
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memory  of  his  gracious  presence  and  spirit  can  never  pass 
away  while  any  are  left  who  knew  him. 

During  the  ten  years  closing  at  the  expiration  of  the  last 
academic  year  the  board  held  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
meetings,  an  average  of  about  nineteen  a  year. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  in  January  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  re-elected  trustees  for  a  period  of  five  years,  all 
being  members  of  the  out-going  class  :  Leonard  Whitney, 
Esq.,  Edwin  H.  Johnson,  Esq.,  William  R.  Clark,  S.  T.  D., 
and  John  Kendrick,  Esq. 

New  and  important  rules  relating  to  the  business  of  the 
standing  committees  were  adopted  March  13,  and  on  nth 
of  September  the  Rev.  Bradford  K.  Peirce,  S.  T.  D.,  was 
chosen  permanent  Secretary  of  the  board,  in  the  place  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Patten,  deceased. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    COUNCIL. 

Important  changes  occurred  in  this  body  during  the  year. 
The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  William  S. 
Clark,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  vacancy  was  later  filled  by  the  election  of  his  successor 
in  office,  the  Hon.  Charles  L.  Flint.  The  decease  of  the 
Registrar  of  the  University,  March  26,  created  a  second 
vacancy,  which,  as  a  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed, 
yet  remains.  In  August,  death  removed  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Oratory,  and  his  place  remains  unfilled. 

In  the  business  transacted  by  the  Council  there  was  little 
outside  of  the  customary  routine. 

The  sixth  volume  of 


THE    UNIVERSITY    YEAR   BOOK 

was  issued  in  March,  and  included,  beside  memorial  notices 
of  the  Hon.  George  S.  Hillard  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patten,  an 
essay  on  " Joint  and  Disjoint  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools."  As  an  indication  of  the  appreciation  of  this  organ 
of  the  University,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that,  without] 
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the  knowledge  of  the  editors,  its  essays  and  editorial  notes 
are  almost  invariably  reprinted,  in  whole  or  in  large  part,  by 
influential  journals  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Last  year 
the  same  fortune  overtook  the  long  section  of  the  Annual 
Report  which  treated  of  "The  University  and  the  World's 
Progress."  During  the  year  a  letter  was  received  from  an 
entirely  unknown  gentleman  in  Tver,  Russia,  asking  permis- 
sion to  translate  into  Russian,  essays  and  other  timely  discus- 
sions found  in  our  Year  Books  and  Annual  Reports. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SENATE. 

The  only  changes  in  this  body  will  be  noticed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  different  departments  reviewed  below. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION. 

As  will  be  seen  under  a  later  heading,  the  prospective 
membership  of  this  body  was  increased  last  June  by  the  pro- 
motion of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  degrees. 

Earlier  graduates,  desiring  information  respecting  their 
privileges  in  'the  coming  organization,  are  referred  to  the 
Fourth  Annual  Report,  pp.  4-6,  copies  of  which  are  fur- 
nished free. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    LIBERAL    ARTS. 

This  department  has  already  won  an  ^enviable  position. 
Its  exceptionally  high  requirements  for  admission,  its  re- 
striction of  the  classes  to  such  size  as  admits  of  their  in- 
struction in  all  cases  by  heads  of  departments,  its  wise  com- 
bination of  required  and  elective  studies,  its  unrivalled  local 
advantages,  combine  to  render  its  instruction  and  degree 
objects  of  earnest  desire  to  aspiring  and  discriminating  can- 
didates. 

No  less  than  twenty-four  graduate  students,  representing 
an  almost  equal  number  of  colleges,  attended  the  past  year. 
Of  these  four  were  young  women  and  twenty  young  men. 


i8 
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The  whole  number  in  attendance  was  as  follows:  — 


Young  Men.    Young  Women.  Total. 


Graduates  in  Arts 

19 

2 

21 

Graduates  in  Philosophy- 
Senior  Class          .... 

TO 

2 
11 

3 
21 

Junior  Class           .... 
Sophomore  Class  .... 
Freshman  Class    .... 

13 
20 

14 

9 
6 

22 
26 
25 

Special  Students  .... 
Counted  twice 

IO 

87 

1 

1 

42 

2 

11 

129 
3 

86 


40 


126 


This  was  an  increase  of  nineteen  (chiefly  graduate  students) 
over  the  preceding  year. 

To  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean  touching  scholarships, 
special  attention  is  called.  The  need  is  great.  Harvard 
College  annually  expends,  in  aid  of  needy  students,  a  larger 
sum  than  the  entire  running  expenses  of  our  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  At  Amherst,  the  number  enjoying  free 
scholarships  exceeds  the  whole  membership  of  our  college. 
At  Wesleyan,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  students 
have  for  years  enjoyed  free  tuition.  At  Brown  University 
there  are  over  one  hundred  of  these  beneficent  foundations. 
Even  so. young  a  college  as  Tuft's  has  nearly  thirty.  Two  of 
the  most  valuable  scholastic  investigations  of  the  past  year 
have  been  those  undertaken  at  Harvard  and  Columbia 
Colleges  touching  the  actual  effect  of  such  aid  upon  the  per- 
sons assisted,  anc^  through  them  upon  the  public.  The 
former  covers  the  period  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  scholar- 
ship-granting at  Cambridge,  namely,  from  1852  to  1872.  The 
Columbia  investigation  covers  the  fourteen  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  practice  was  there  introduced  in  1865. 
Both  amply  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  such  provisions.  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  report  is  specially  valuable  for  its  enumeration 
and  epistolary  illustration  of  the  different  beneficent  effects 
of  the  system  (Annual  Report,  pp.  9-27) ;  President  Barnard's, 
for  its  exhibition  of  relative  standing  and  subsequent  success 
in  life   of   the   persons   appointed  to  scholarships.     (Report, 
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pp.  23-36.)  Both  documents  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
any  and  all  who  may  have  had  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  such  endowments. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education 
of  Women  continued  its  good  work,  entirely  paying  the 
tuition  of  four  young  women  in  the  College,  and  incidentally 
aiding  several  others. 

During  the  year  the  question  of  the  erection  or  purchase 
of  a  more  commodious  and  suitable  hall  for  the  use  of  the 
College  has  been  more  than  once  under  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  individual  members  of  the  Corporation.  To  do, 
however,  what  ought  to  be  done,  when  such  a  movement  is 
undertaken,  will  require  a  very  large  outlay,  and  though 
new  and  possibly  important  contributions,  not  otherwise 
procurable,  might  be  secured  for  such  an  object,  the  experi- 
ence of  other  new  institutions  which  have  prematurely  builded 
should  be  carefully  pondered  before  so  grave  a  step  is  resolved 
upon.  The  need  of  the  hall  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  and 
it  would  doubtless  add  much  to  the  prestige  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  but  until  the  endowments  of  the  institution  are  such 
that  its  present  modest  expenses  can  be  met  without  an 
annual  subscription,  the  first  of  all  duties  is  the  increase  of 
productive  funds. 

In  the  College  the  year  was  one  of  faithful  work  and  quiet 
growth.  Though  a  good  number  of  the  Visitors  discharged 
their  duties  with  greater  thoroughness  than  ever  before,  and 
in  a  manner  entitling  them  to  the  thanks  of  the  Corporation, 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement  on  the  part  of  others. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  it  having  been  found  that  the  origi- 
nal necessity  for  the  College  Boarding  Club  no  longer  existed, 
the  basement  formerly  occupied  by  it  was  devoted  to  other 
purposes.  One  of  the  lecture-rooms  on  the  first  floor  was 
considerably  enlarged.  Through  the  enterprise  and  gener- 
osity of  the  ladies,  decided  improvements  were  also  made  in 
the  ladies'  reception-room  and  adjoining  suite. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the'  Rev. 
John  W.  Lindsay,  S.  T.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  :  — 
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i.    The  work  of  the  year  was  as  follows:  — 

Freshman  Class.  First  Term.  —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay, 
four  hours  a  week.     Livy,  Book  I.  and  portions  of  Books  XXI.  and  XXII. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia 
(five  chapters)  and  Lucian's  Timon. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Whitney's  Grammar  and 
Reader. 

Mathematics  with  Professor  Kimpton,  four  'hours  a  week.  The  whole  of 
Loomis'  Geometry. 

The  class  had  lectures  on  Roman  History  in  connection  with  the  first  book  of 
Livy,  one  hour  a  week,  from  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay. 

Second  Term.  —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  four  hours  a  week. 
Horace,  selections  from  the  Odes;  Cicero  de  Senectute  (at  sight). 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  About  1200  lines  of  Homer's 
Odyssey  and  one  oration  of  Demosthenes. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  tw®  hours  a  week.  Whitney's  Grammar  and 
Reader. 

Mathematics  with  Mr.  Wells.     Geometry  four  hours  a  week. 

Lectures  on  Roman  History  by  Professor  Kimpton,  one  hour  a  week. 
Third  Term  — Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  four   hours  a  week. 
Horace,  Ars  Poetica  and  selections  from  the  Odes  and  Epodes. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  Selections  from  Herodotus. 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Whitney's  Grammar  and 
Reader. 

Mathematics  with  Mr.  Wells,  four  hours  a  week     Trigonometry. 

Lectures  on  Roman  History  by  Professor  Kimpton,  one  hour  a  week. 

Lation  Prose  Composition  was  given  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  Latin 
throughout  the  year. 

Lectures  on  Latin  Grammar  by  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  one  hour  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Kimpton  gave  instruction  in  Composition  and  Elocution,  one  hour 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 

2.  Sophomore  Class.  First  Term.  —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lind- 
say, three  hours  a  week.     Horace,  selections  from  the  Satires  and  Epistles. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  three  hours  a  week.  The  Philippics  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

German  with  Professor  Buck.     Gothe's  Faust,  Part  I.  begun. 

Mathematics  with  Mr.  Wells,  four  hours  a  week.     Analytical  Geometry. 

French  with  Mr.  Dippold,  three  hours  a  week. 

Second  Te>m.  —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  three  hours  a  weekj 
Juvenal,  selections  from  the  Satires,  Cicera  de  Amicitia  (at  sight),  selections  from 
the  Letters  of  Cicero  (at  sight). 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  three  hours  a  week.  iEschylus  Prometheus 
Bound.     Greek  Prose  Composition. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Gothe's  Faust,  Part  I. 
finished. 

Physics  with  Professor  Cross,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  five  hours  a 
week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
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French  with  Mr.  Dippold,  three  hours  a  week. 

Third  Term.  —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  three  hours  a  week. 
Tacitus,  Agricola.     Tacitus,  Germania  (selections  at  sight). 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  three  hours  a  week.  Plato's  Apology,  and  Exer- 
cises in  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.     "  Ein  Lustspiel." 

Physics  with  Professor  Cross,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  five  hours  a 
week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

French  with  Mr.  Dippold,  three  hours  a  week. 

Elocution  and  Composition  with  Professor  Kimpton  one  hour  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 

3.  Junior  Class.  First  Term.  —  Chemistry  with  Professor  Nichols,  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  six  hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Rhetoric  with  Professor  Kimpton,  four  hours  a  week. 

The  division  of  the  class  in  Elective  Studies  was  as  follows:  — 

Biology,  elected  by  eighteen.  Instruction  was  given  by  Professor  Hyatt,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  four  hours  a  week.  Lec- 
tures. 

German,  elected  by  thirteen.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck.  The 
latter  half  of  Part  I.  of  Gothe's  Faust.     Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek,  elected  by  nine.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a 
week.     Plato's  Phaedo. 

French,  elected  by  five.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Dippold,  three  hours  a 
week. 

Second  Ter?n.  —  Psychology  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a  week.  Lec- 
tures. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  with  Professor  Kimpton,  three  hours  a  week. 
Notes  and  Lectures. 

Geology  with  Professor  Niles,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory, three  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

The  division  of  the  class  in  Elective  Studies  was  as  follows  :  — 

Zoology,  elected  by  eleven.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Hyatt,  three  hours 
a  week.     Lectures. 

Latin,  elected  by  seven.  Instruction  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay, 
three  hours  a  week.     Plautus,  Captives ;  and  Lectures  on  Latin  Grammar. 

Greek,  elected  by  seven.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a 
week.     Idyls  of  Theocritus. 

Spanish,  elected  by  six.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a 
week.          • 

Third  Term. —  Logic  and  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  with  Professor  Bowne, 
five  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

English   Literature  "with  Professor  Kimpton,  five  hours  a  week. 

The  division  of  the  class  in  Elective  Studies  was  as  follows  :  — 

Botany,  elected  by  fourteen.  Instruction  by  Professor  Ordway,  two  hours  a 
week      Lectures. 

Greek,  elected  by  eight.  Instruction  by  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Plutarch. 

Roman  Law,  elected  by  six.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Kimpton,  two 
hours  a  week.     Text-book  and  lectures. 
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German,  elected  by  six.     Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a 
week.     German  conversational  exercises. 

Latin,   elected  by  five.      Instruction  given  by  Assistant    Professor  Lindsay, 
three  hours  a  week.     Trinummus  of  Plautus,  and  Lectures  on  Latin  Grammar. 

Composition  and  Elocution  throughout  the  year,  one  hour  a  week,  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  Kimpton. 

4.     Senior    Class       First    Term.  —  Theistic    Philosophy,   with    Professor 
Bowne,  four  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Ethical  Philosophy  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

In  the  Elective  Studies  the  class  was  divided  as  follows :  — 

Recent  English   Empiricism,   elected  by  ten.     Instruction  was  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Bowne,  three  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Astronomy,  elected  by  eight.     Instruction  given  by  Professor  Cross,  two  hours 
a  week. 

Greek,  elected  by  seven.      Instruction  given   by  Professor   Buck,  with  the 
Junior  Class. 

German,  elected  by  seven.      Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  with  the 
Junior  Class. 

French,  elected  by  six.    Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Dippold,  three  hours  a  week 
with  the  Junior  Class. 

Chemistry,  elected  by  five.     Instruction  given  by  Professor  Nichols. 

Biology,  elected  by  one.     Instruction  given  by  Professor  Hyatt,  four  hours  a 
week,  with  the  Junior  Class. 

Second  Tertn.  —  Evidences  of  Christianity  with  Professor  Bowne,  four  hours  a 
week.     Lectures. 

Political  Economy  with  Professor  Sheldon,  five  hours  a  week.    Lectures.    An 
additional  course  of  lectures  was  given  by  Albert  S.  Bolles,  Esq. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  Professor  Kimpton,  three  hours  a  week. 
Text-book  and  lectures. 

In  Elective  Studies  the  class  was  divided  as  follows  :  — 

Metaphysics,  elected  by  eight.     Instruction  by  Professor  Bowne,  three  hours  a 
week.    Lectures. 

Chemistry,  elected  by  five.     Instruction  given  by  Professor  Nichols. 

Latin,  elected  by  four.     Instruction  by  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,   with  the 
Junior  Class. 

Greek,  elected  by  two.     Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  with  the  Junior 
Class. 

Spanish,  elected  by  two.     Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a 
week. 

French,  elected  by  one.     Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Dippold,  with  the  Junior 
Class. 

Zoology,  elected  by  one.     Instruction  by  Professor  Hyatt,  with  the  Junior 
Class. 

German,   elected  by  one.      Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  with  the 
Junior  Class. 

History,  elected  by  one.     Instruction  given  by  Professor  Kimpton,  with  the 
Junior  Class. 

Third  Term.  —  History  of  Philosophy  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a 
week.    Lectures. 
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International  Law  with  Professor  Kimpton,  three  hours  a  week.  Notes  and 
lectures. 

In  the  Elective  Studies  the  class  was  divided  as  follows  :  — 
Esthetics,  elected  by  seven.      Instruction  given  by  Professor  Bowne,  two 
hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Latin,  elected  by  five.  Instruction  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay, 
three  hours  a  week,  with  the  Junior  Class. 

Chemistry,  elected  by  four.     Instruction  given  by  Professor  Nichols. 

German,  elected  by  four.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a 
week.     Conversational  German. 

Greek,  elected  by  three.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a 
week,  with  the  Junior  Class. 

French,  elected  by  one.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Dippold,  with  the  Sopho- 
more Class. 

Botany,  elected  by  one.  Instruction  by  Professor  Ordway,  with  the  Junior 
Class. 

Logic,  elected  by  one.  Instruction  by  Professor  Bowne,  with  the  Junior 
Class. 

Composition  and  Elocution,  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Kimpton,  one 
hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Students  in  College  Classes  from  other  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity.—  Thirty-two  students  from  other  departments  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  college  classes. 

Of  these,  twenty-two  were  college  graduates. 

Applicants  for  Examination.  —  The  number  of  students  who  presented 
themselves  for  examination  was  thirty-one  in  June  and  seventeen  in  September. 
Of  these,  twenty-eight  were  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class,  two  to  the  Sopho- 
more, one  to  the  Senior,  six  as  special  students,  nine  took  only  a  part  of  the  ex- 
amination.    Only  two  of  the  applicants  wholly  failed. 

Places  of  Preparation.  —  Of  the  applicants  for  examination,  twenty- five 
were  prepared  at  High  Schools,  two  at  Wesleyan  Academy,  one  at  East  Green- 
wich, one  at  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  two  at  Hoston  Latin  School,  one  at  the 
Boston  Latin  School  for  Girls,  one  at  Abbot  Academy,  one  at  Coffin  School,  five 
by  private  instructors,  and  four  were  from  other  colleges. 

Examinations.  —  The  classes  are  publicly  examined  in  the  presence  of  the 
official  visitors  and  others  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

Number  graduated.  —  At  the  University  Commencement,  June  4,  twenty- 
two  students  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  is  no  longer  conferred. 

Three  former  graduates  of  the  College,  members  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences, 
received  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

Free  Scholarships.  —  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Educa- 
tion of  Women  provided  during  the  year  means  to  pay  the  tuition  of  four  stu- 
dents. One  of  the  wants  of  the  College  is  provision  for  free  scholarships.  In 
many  of  the  New  England  colleges,  a  large  amount  is  annually  furnished  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  needy  students. 

Many  inquiries  are  made  on  the  part  of  students  preparing  for  college,  asking 
if  tuition  is  remitted.  If  even  a  small  number  of  free  scholarships  could  be 
founded,  it  would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  College. 
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Library  of  Reference.  —  While,  owing  to  the  large  libraries  that  are  acces- 
sible, there  is  no  immediate  call  for  a  general  college  library,  there  is,an  almost 
imperative  demand  for  a  library  of  reference  books.  Maps,  dictionaries,  gram- 
mars, works  on  antiquities,  encyclopaedias,  and  other  books  of  reference  ought  to 
be  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  students. 

The  commencement  of  such  a  library  might  be  made  at  comparatively  little 
expense,  and*  would  add  materially  to  the  advantages  which  the  College  now 
furnishes. 


THE    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC. 

This  department  was  projected  and  opened  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  commercial  crash  of  1872.  Could  the  Trustees  have 
foreseen  at  that  time  the  financial  history  of  the  eight  years 
which  have  since  elapsed,  they  would  certainly  have  deferred 
the  undertaking.  As  it  was,  they  hoped  to  see  the  College 
by  this  time  well  endowed  and  well  equipped.  In  the  same 
generous  faith,  a  few  friends  of  the  movement,  including  two 
or  three  members  of  this  board,  subscribed  a  guarantee  fund, 
and  the  Dean  elect  having  pledged  himself  to  carry  the 
whole  financial  responsibility  of  the  new  department,  and 
later,  having  given  bonds  to  secure  the  University  against 
any  possibility  of  loss,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1872,  formally  assented  to  and  arranged  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  College. 

In  October  the  Corporation  had  the  pleasure  of  accepting 
as  a  first  gift  for  its  benefit  a  cottage  on  Cottage  Avenue, 
Martha's  Vineyard.  This  was  an  auspicious  beginning  of 
the  anticipated  endowment,  but  unfortunately,  less  than  a 
month  later  came  the  great  conflagration,  and  close  upon 
that  the  memorable  financial  disasters  from  which  the  country 
is  even  now  but  just  beginning  to  rally.  The  very  life  of  the 
College  was  threatened.  Of  the  subscribers  to  its  guarantee 
fund,  some  found  it  extremely  difficult,  some  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  pay.  The  energy,  skill,  and  perseverance  manifested  1 
by  the  Dean  in  carrying  the  enterprise  through  so  long  andj 
disheartening  a  crisis  deserve  admiration.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  may  not  have  been  in  vain.  A  suitable  building  and 
the  originally  proposed  endowment  fund  of  $100,000  would; 
make  the  institution  an  honor  to  the  University,  to  Boston, 
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and  to  the  country.1  Its  history  thus  far  has  been  entirely 
creditable.  Its  standard  has  been  worthy  of  the  first  institu- 
tion of  its  grade  in  America.  Its  instruction  has  been  thor- 
ough, its  course  protracted,  its  graduates  select  and  full  of 
promise.  During  the  year  at  least  one  gentleman  of  means 
has  volunteered  indications  of  interest  in  its  endowment,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  with  the  return  of  prosperity  many  more  will 
become  its  actual  benefactors. 

The  movement  in  England  for  the  founding  of  such  a  col- 
lege was  noticed  in  last  year's  Report.  For  the  latest  word 
respecting  it,  see  the  article  by  Charles  Sumner  Maine  in 
"Macmillan's  Magazine"  for  December,  1879,  PP-  145—153. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  E.  Tourjee, 
Mus.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  :  — 


The  departments  organized  and  now  in  operation  are  Piano-fortet  conducted 
by  Prof.  J.  C.  D.  Parker;  Organ,  by  Profs.  S.  B.  Whitney  and  H.  M.  Dunham; 
Composition,  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Emery;  History  and  ^Esthetics,  by  Prof.  W.  F. 
Apthorp;  Voice  Culture,  by  Prof.  J.  O'Neill;  Church  Music,  by  Prof.  S.  B. 
Whitney;  and  Italian,  by  Signor  Maggi. 

Lectures  have  been  given  every  week  on  different  topics,  by  Prof.  Wm.  F. 
Apthorp,  connected  with  the  course  of  study. 

Numerous  public  recitals  have  been  given  by  the  students  and  professors, 
which  have  elicited  very  favorable  notices  from  the  press  and  persons  best  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  their  merits. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Church  Music,  which  includes  organ  playing,  solo  singing,  organization 
of  choirs  of  all  descriptions,  chorals  for  the  people,  with  the  best  models  of 
music  and  the  proper  style  of  rendering  the  same.  All  the  students  are  required 
to  attend  this  class,  and  as  there  is  a  demand  for  organists,  directors,  precentors, 
and  singers,  thoroughly  educated  in  ecclesiastical  music,  the  influence  of  this 
department  must  be  felt  for  good  at  no  distant  day. 

The  success  of  the  College  during  the  past  year  has  been  all  that  could  be 
desired  or  expected,  considering  the  limited  resources  at  its  disposal. 

The  pupils  have  been,  without  exception,  greatly  devoted  to  their  studies,  and 
have  made  most  satisfactory  progress. 

Some  students,  of  limited  means,  have  temporarily  left  to  take  positions  to 
secure  funds  and  thus  enable  them  to  complete  the  course.  I  also  believe  there 
is  a  larger  number  of  our  conservatory  students  working  diligently  with  a  view 
to  entering  the  College,  more  so  than  at  any  former  time. 

1  "  Voted,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  establishing  a  College  of  Music  provided  an 
endowment  of  not  less  than  $100,000  be  secured  for  it."  Action  of  the  Corpora- 
tion June  21,  1872,  the  meeting  in  which  the  question  was  first  considered. 
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Two  branch  conservatories  are  about  to  be  opened,  which  it  is  believed  will, 
in  due  time,  increase  the  number  of  students  in  our  College. 

Mr.  John  D.  Buckingham,  graduated  last  June  in  piano,  organ,  aesthetics, 
musical  composition  and  history,  has  been  appointed  professor  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory.  Most  gratifying  reports  are  received  of  the  success  of  former 
students,  who  are  filling  most  important  and  lucrative  positions,  and  in  this  coll- 
ection would  mention  that  Mr.  A.  D.  Turner,  Mr.  H.  M.  Dunham,  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Morse  have  composed  works  which  are  being  adopted  very  generally  by  the  best 
teachers. 

This  department,  as  in  former  years,  is  limited  in  its  work,  on  account  of  its 
lack  of  funds ;  the  deficiency  for  the  year,  however,  has  been  provided  for. 

The  number  in  the  College  is  twenty-three,  which  shows  a  slight  increase  over 
last  year. 


THE    COLLEGE    OF   AGRICULTURE. 

The  resignation  of  President  William  S.  Clark,  LL.  D., 
took  effect  the  ist  of  May.  His  eminent  services  as  chief 
organizer  and  first  administrator  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  are  a  part  of  the  public  history  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  of  the  nation.  By  his  organization  of  an 
Imperial  College  after  the  same  model  in  the  Empire  of 
Japan,  and  by  his  published  scientific  memoirs,  the  influence 
of  his  ideas  and  methods  has  been  carried  wherever  scientific 
agriculture  and  agricultural  training  are  subjects  of  interest. 

His  membership  in  the  University  Council  dated  from 
January,  1875,  at  which  date  the  following  agreement  was 
consummated  between  the  Trustees  of  the  College  and  the 
Corporation  of  the  University:  — 

J.     The  College  on  its  part  agrees  :  — 

I.  That  matriculants  in  Boston  University  desiring  to  pursue  any  regular  or 
special  course  of  instruction  presented  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  other  persons,  and 
on  completing  the  course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  of  both  institutions, 
shall  be  entitled  to  take  their  appropriate  degree,  either  at  the  hands  of  the  Col- 
lege, or  from  the  University,  or  both,  as  they  may  prefer. 

II.  The  University  on  its  part  agrees  :  — 

1.  That  so  long  as  this  agreement  is  found  satisfactory,  it  will  refrain  from 
organizing  an  independent  College  of  Agriculture,  and  will  give  its  cordial  sup- 
port and  influence  to  the  building  up  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

2.  It  will,  by  its  annual  circulars  and  official  correspondence,  publicly  and 
privately  recommend  those  seeking  an  agricultural  education  to  resort  for  it  to 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  will  publish  in  connection  with  its 
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annual  catalogue  such   statements  of  the  advantages  of  the  College  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  presidents  of  the  two  institutions. 
III.  .  Both  parties  further  agree  :  — 

1.  That  to  promote  a  good  understanding,  each  corporation,  whenever  it  may 
desire,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  representing  its  interests  by  a  duly  accredited 
officer  or  committee  in  the  business  meetings  of  the  other. 

2.  That  either  party  to  this  agreement  shall  have  power  to  terminate  it,  at 
the  close  of  any  scholastic  year,  by  giving  notice  of  such  desire  and  intent  one 
year  previously. 

The  action  of  each  corporation  in  entering  into  this 
alliance  was  unanimous,  and  neither  has  had  occasion  to  ask 
to  represent  its  interests  before  the  other.  During  the  four 
years  the  annual  average  of  University  matriculants  in  at- 
tendance at  the  College  was  twenty-two.  The  average  num- 
ber graduated  at  each  of  the  Commencements,  twelve.  At 
each  University  Commencement  the  College  has  been  repre- 
sented by  a  speaker,  and  at  two  of  the  College  Commence- 
ments, the  annual  oration  has  been  pronounced  by  members 
of  the  University  Council.1  To  bring  about  and  maintain 
the  perfectly  cordial  relations  which  have  subsisted  between 
the  two  institutions,  the  late  President  contributed  in  no 
small  measure. 

The  action  of  the  last  legislature  in  clearing  the  College  of 
debt  would  open  to  it  prospects  of  new  and  enlarged  useful- 
ness but  for  the  severe  financial  retrenchments  enforced 
upon  it.  Under  the  experienced  hand  of  its  new  administra- 
tor, President  Flint,  we  cannot  doubt  that  everything  will  be 
done  which  the  available  resources  will  permit.  These,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  adequate.  Either  the  National  Gov- 
ernment which  summoned  the  State  to  establish  it,  or  the 
State  which  accepted  the  summons  and  the  accompanying 
national  bounty,  should  see  to  it  that  a  more  effective  revenue 
is  at  once  secured  to  the  College. 

Before  the  association  of  the  College  with  the  University, 
two  prizes  had  been  endowed  in  the  former  by  Hon.  William 
Claflin,  president  of  this  Board.  The  fact  suggests  the  ques- 
tion whether  other  friends  of  both  institutions  may  not  by 

1  The  first  time  by  the  President,  the  second  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 
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like  benefactions  promote  their  common  interests.  A  fund 
in  the  hands  of  the  University  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  pay 
the  tuition  of  a  given  number  of  necessitous  matriculants  in 
the  agricultural  course  would  benefit  the  College  precisely 
as  much  as  if  held  by  its  own  trustees.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  enable  the  University  to  foster  in  an  effective  man- 
ner a  form  of  education  which  it  is  exceedingly  important  to 
retain  in  vital  sympathy  and  connection  with  the  highest 
scientific  and  literary  life  of  the  country.  The  nation  whose 
agriculturists  are  only  ignorant  hirelings,  and  the  sons  of 
whose  agriculturists  have  in  the  educational  institutions  no 
straight  road  to  the  highest  social  and  scientific  positions,  is 
far  gone  towards  serfdom  and  decay.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nation  whose  soil  is  tilled  by  those  who  own  it,  whose 
laws  are  largely  shaped  and  executed  by  land-holders  whose 
professional  and  literary  and  urban  life  is  continuously  and 
predominantly  fed  by  the  country,  will  ever  be  found  intelli- 
gent and  prosperous  and  free. 

The  present  number  of  students  at  the  College  is  ninety- 
seven.  The  usual  annual  report  of  the  president  and  trus- 
tees will  be  presented  to  the  legislature  in  a  few  weeks. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    THEOLOGY. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  mention  was  made  of  the  embar- 
rassments under  which  state-supported  universities  labor  with 
respect  to  the  teaching  of  theology,  and  of  the  evils  resulting 
in  those  countries  where  the  State,  in  view  of  these  embar- 
rassments, turns  over  to  the  church  and  to  her  clerical  sem- 
inaries the  whole  work  of  instruction  in  the  theological 
sciences.  The  educational  crisis  in  France  during  the  past 
year  has  been  an  impressive  illustration  of  the  same  subject. 
So  the  animated  discussion  in  the  columns  of  "  The  Nation  \ 
last  summer  on  the  possibility  and  desirableness  of  teaching 
theology  from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint  clearly  indicates 
that  the  question  of  the  true  relation  of  universities  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  theological  sciences,  to  the  replenish- 
ment of  the  clerical  profession,  and  to  the  propagation  of  a 
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distinctively  Christian  type  of  culture,  is  one  in  which  the 
thoughtful  public  feel  a  most  lively  interest  That  its  true 
solution  will  be  found  in  the  line  indicated  one  year  ago, 
there  can  be  little  doubt. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  the  members  and  later  gradu- 
ates of  the  School  were  called  to  engage  in  a  new  and  inter- 
esting educational  enterprise  in  South  America,  the  future 
of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  foretell.  A  writer,  not  known 
to  the  authorities  of  the  University,  under  the  heading,  "  A 
New  and  Important  Educational  Movement,"  thus  describes 
it  in  a  leading  educational  journal :  — 

u  The  countries  bordering  the  west  coast  of  South  America  have  ever  been  little 
known  and  their  inhabitants  little  studied  by  the  American  people.  Their  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  States  have  always  been  very  meagre  ;  and  the 
trade  constantly  increasing,  which  these  rich  countries  offer  to  the  enterprise  of 
other  nations,  and  which,  owing  to  the  proximity,  belongs  to  the  United  States, 
has  flowed  in  other  channels,  — most  of  it  to  England,  which  country  has  always 
made  great  efforts  to  gain  and  hold  it. 

"It  has  been  left  to  one  man,  Rev.  William  Taylor,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to 
find  out  the  great  need  of  these  people,  and  to  inaugurate  a  movement  that  will 
bring  them  into  closer  relations,  both  friendly  and  commercially,  with  their  neigh- 
bors of  the  North. 

"  Mr.  Taylor  visited  them,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  open  arms. 
They  said  to  him,  '  Send  us  good,  live  American  teachers  and  preachers,  who 
will  educate  our  children  as  yours  have  been  ;  who  will  teach  them  your  language 
and  your  forms  of  government :  who  shall  bring  with  them  American  text-books, 
maps,  globes,  etc  ;  who  will  awaken  new  ideas  in  our  people,  lead  them  to  a 
better  and  higher  life ;  we  will  pay  their  passage  out,  and  guarantee  them  a  good 
living  amongst  us.'  In  many  cities,  meetings  were  held  and  ample  funds  pledged 
by  the  wealthier  classes,  before  Mr.  Taylor  left ;  therefore,  in  this  respect  the 
teachers  are  provided  for.  He  visited  cities  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Chili,  and  in 
almost  every  place  he  met  the  same  cordial  reception.  Everywhere  he  found 
them  in  want  of  schools  and  teachers,  and  the  people  generally  ready  to  do  their 
part. 

"  Returning  home,  he  commenced  to  look  for  those  men  and  women  who  were 
willing  to  leave  their  friends  and  the  association  of  everything  American,  to  do  this 
great  pioneer  work.  Most  of  the  principals  are  recent  graduates  of  the  Theolo- 
gical School  of  Boston  University.  They  take  lady  teachers  with  them,  and  sail 
for  their  fields  of  work  the  last  of  this  month,  going  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
They  go  equipped  with  all  necessary  books  and  apparatus  to  open  among  these 
people  American  schools,  and  to  teach  our  language  where  now  the  Spanish  is 
universal.  If  the  seed  thus  sown  shall  take  root  and  bear  the  fruit  we  hope  for, 
and  these  people  become  in  time  an  English-speaking  race,  what  benefits  can  we 
not  hope  for,  both  commercially  and  fraternally  ?  With  the  language  that  will  be 
taught,  must  go  hand-in-hand  religion,  to  illume  and  brighten  the  region.     These 
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missionaries  will  seek  to  incorporate  its  principles  with  the  elements  of  this 
society,  and  to  diffuse  its  influence  throughout  all  their  institutions.  This  work 
must  of  necessity  be  slow,  as  some  of  these  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  preach; 
others  will  teach  and  preach."  —  New  England  Journal  of  Education. 


In  the  first  company  fourteen  teachers,  nearly  all  of  them 
classical  graduates,  were  sent  out,  and  more  than  a  dozen 
others  have  since  gone  forward.  Self-supporting  schools 
have  been  opened  by  them  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
in  Bolivia,  Peru,  Chili,  and  in  Patagonia.  The  work  is  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  no  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
and  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  in  history  of  a  great  self- 
supporting,  educational,  foreign  mission.  It  should  receive 
the  good  wishes  of  all  philanthropists,  and  especially  the 
good-will  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  promote  closer  com- 
mercial relations  between  this  country  and  South  America. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Rev.  James 
E.  Latimer,  S.  T.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School :  — 

i.  Admissions,  eic. —  It  was  noted  in  the  report  of  last  year,  that  because 
of  the  advanced  requisitions  for  admission  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  school,  the 
number  entering  the  Junior  Class  of  the  preceding  year  was  much  smaller  than 
usual.  Not  such  is  our  report  for  the  year  just  past ;  so  far  as  the  permanent  size 
of  the  entering  class  is  concerned,  it  bids  fair  to  graduate  with  twice  as  many  as 
the  class  of  the  year  before.  Thus  in  spite  of  the  advanced  demands  made  upon 
students,  our  numbers  keep  up  to  the  general  average  of  those  institutions  whose 
standard  constitutes  them  properly  post-collegiate  schools. 

2.  Female  Students.  —  As  this  University  had  the  responsibility  as  well  as 
the  honor  of  first  opening  the  doors  of  a  School  of  Theology  to  young  women,  and 
as  yet  stands  alone  in  this  absolute  break  with  the  proscription  of  the  past,  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  the  working  thus  far  of  the  new  departure.  Up  to  this 
date  seven  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  School,  two  have  been  graduated  and 
are  in  charge  of  churches,  one  has  been  obliged  to  suspend  her  studies  for  want 
of  funds,  and  four  are  at  present  in  the  School.  It  has  never  disturbed  the  equa- 
nimity of  any  class  to  have  a  lady  for  a  classmate,  and  in  fact  all  of  these  new- 
comers have  vindicated  to  themselves  their  right  to  be  treated  as  fully  the  peers  of 
their  brethren.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  question  as  to  the  final,  constitu- 
tional relation  of  women  to  the  ministry  of  the  American  churches  —  a  question 
yet  sub  judice  —  it  is  certain  that  Christian  women  who  feel  the  divine  call  to 
direct  religious  activity,  do  well  to  prepare  themselves  for  greater  efficiency, 
whether  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  or  in  the  broad  field  of  home  evangelis-  J 
tic  work  which  will  ever  be  open  to  them. 

3.  The  Curriculum  of  Study.  —  It  is  well  known  that  our  School  has  ! 
taken  up  in  its  course  of  study  several   topics,  which  are  not  as  yet  organized 
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with  equal  fulness,  if  at  all,  into  the  system  of  any  other  American  School  of 
Theology. 

President  Warren,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Scientific  Study  of  Religions,  has 
added  a  most  valuable  discipline  to  the  common  course  of  theological  study. 
When  such  wild  and  superficial  speculations  are  afloat  on  the  subject  of  Com- 
parative Theology  and  the  History  of  Religions,  while  so  little  system  in  the 
general  study  is  to  be  found,  it  is  an  invaluable  boon  to  students  of  theology  to 
be  led  through  the  labyrinth  by  a  competent  hand. 

The  course  in  Christian  Philosophy,  by  the  Dean  of  the  School,  is  also  an  addi- 
tion to  the  scope  of  ordinary  theological  instruction,  since  what  is  usually  given 
on  this  line  is  comprised  in  the  very  broad  field  of  History  of  Doctrine,  and  thus 
the  specific  point  of  view  is  likely  to  be  obscured. 

A  weekly  lecture  on  Missions  has  been  a  peculiar  feature  of  our  School  for 
many  years.  This  is  given  by  the  Dean,  and  has  awakened  much  interest  upon 
the  subject.  We  know  of  no  other  school  that  devotes  as  much  attention  to  this 
subject. 

Elocution,  also,  has  for  years  received  much  attention  and  at  present  is  more 
thoroughly  taught  than  ever. 

The  increasing  interest  in  this  study  on  the  part  of  the  School  shows  the  wis- 
dom of  the  trustees  in  enlarging  the  field  of  instruction  in  this  branch,  so  vitally 
related  to  ministerial  success 

4.  Number  of  Students.  —  During  the  past  year  the  Senior  Class  had  24 
members,  the  Middle  Class  14,  the  Junior  Class  18,  and  14  students  were  unclas- 
sified.    The  total  number  was  70. 

The  localities  from  which  the  students  came  are  as  follows  :  From  Ohio, 
12;  New  York,  11 ;  Massachusetts,  10  ;  Iowa  and  New  Hampshire,  each,  6;  Wis 
consin,  5;  Pennsylvania,  4;  Michigan,  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Maryland,  each,  2  ; 
Louisiana,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  Ontario,  and  St. 
Domingo,  each,  1. 

5.  Examinations,  etc.  —  The  students  are  held  to  a  strict  responsibility 
as  regards  daily  recitations  and  reviews,  and  still  more  in  their  written  examina- 
tions. During  the  last  year  the  policy  was  adopted  of  holding  an  examination  of 
all  the  classes  at  Christmas,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  this  way  the 
Faculty  can  discover  who  are  faltering  in  their  studies,  while  the  student  himself 
may,  by  the  timely  warning  of  a  failure  in  his  Christmas  examination,  possibly 
recover  himself  before  his  final  test  in  June. 

6.  Course  of  Instruction.  (I.)  Senior  Class.  —  Dr.  Warren  lectured  on 
the  Comparative  History  of  Religions,  on  Comparative  Theology,  and  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  three  hours  a  week.  Theses  were  required  of  each 
member  of  the  class. 

1  >r.  Latimer  lectured  on  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  relation  to  Christian 
Thought.     One  hour  a  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay  taught  the  class  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  two  hours  a  week. 
Lectures  on  the  books  read,  and  also  on  Interpretation  were  given. 

Dr.  Townsend  lectured  on  Pastoral  Theology,  on  Church  Polity  and  Discipline, 
and  also  conducted  Homiletical  exercises.     Four  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  Church  History  since  the  Reformation.  Two 
hours  a  week. 

Professor  Raymond,  of  the  School  of  Oratory,  lectured  and  drilled  the  class 
in  Elocution  and  Oratory.     Twelve  hours  during  the  year. 
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(II)  Middle  Class. — Dr.  Latimer  taught  the  class  Didactic  Theology  by 
systematic  presentation  and  general  discussions.     Four  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay  taught  the  class  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  two  hours  a  week. 
Lectures  were  given  also  as  supplementary  to  this  work. 

Dr.  Townsend  lectured  on  Homiletics,  with  practical  exercises.  Three  hours  a 
week. 

Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  History  of  Doctrine.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Raymond  lectured  and  gave  instruction  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 
Twelve  hours  during  the  year. 

(III.)  Junior  Class.  —  Dr.  Latimer  lectured  on  Theological  Encyclopaedia,  on 
Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology,  and  on  Missions,  theoretically,  historically,  and 
practically  considered,  two  hours  a  week.  A  new  study  was  also  introduced  into 
the  course  and  instruction  given  in  Biblical  Introduction,  with  Angus'  Bible 
Handbook  as  the  text-book.     Two  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay  taught  the  class  in  Hebrew  three  hours  a  week  ;  also  in  Greek  two 
hours  weekly.  Lectures  were  given  also  on  New  Testament  manuscripts  and 
versions. 

Dr.  Townsend  lectured  on  Introduction  to  Practical  Theology. 

Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  Old  Testament  History,  on  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Age,  and  on  the  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Reformation. 

Professor  Raymond  gave  instruction  in  Elocution  and  Oratory  twelve  hours 
during  the  year.  Several  students  attended  upon  the  regular  instruction  of  the 
School  of  Oratory  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Beneficiary  Aid. —  There  are  few  theological  schools  that  dispense 
so  little  pecuniary  aid  to  needy  students  as  do  we.  Some  institutions  dispense  it 
by  thousands,  while  we  are  confined  to  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars.  We  certainly 
ought  to  have  a  much  larger  fund  upon  which  to  draw.  The  amount  loaned 
during  the  year  to  needy  students  was  $1,045;  about  $200  also  was  loaned 
to  students  in  our  School  by  the  New  England  Education  Society. 

8.  Missionaries. —  Many  missionaries  have  gone  out  from  our  halls,  and 
are  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  During  the  past  year  the 
apostolic  William  Taylor  laid  hands  upon  six  of  our  students,  and  subsidized 
their  service  for  his  new  South  American  work.  They  form  a  cordon  along  the 
western  coast  of  South  America. 

9.  Library.  —  To  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  R.  L.  and  A.  Stuart,  of  New  York, 
we  are  indebted  for  a  most  welcome  copy  of  the  "  Library  of  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers."  The  Alumni  Library  Fund  now  amounts  to  about  $2,000  After 
this  year  its  interest  will  be  expended  in  additions  to  the  collection. 

10.  Accommodations,  etc.  —  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  of  the 
University  will  not  forget  that  the  location  of  the  School  of  Theology  at  36 
Bromfield  Street  was  not  originally  designed  to  be  permanent.  The  design  to 
erect,  at  some  time  in  the  near  future,  a  building  for  the  dormitories  and  board- 
ing department,  with  suitable  houses  for  the  professors,  was  kept  steadily  in 
view  for  a  long  time  after  the  removal  from  Concord,  until  the  involved  plan  of 
a  University  caused  the  original  scheme  to  be  almost  forgotten.  It  is  true  the 
location  on  Bromfield  Street  affords  ready  access  to  all  literary  and  scientific 
centres.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  rooms  of  students  there  are  not  as  home- 
like and  pleasant  as  they  should  be. 

Besides,  the  original  idea  of  a  compact  community  of  Faculty  and  students 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  widening  of  the  scope  of  the  University.     It 
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would  be  of  deepest  interest  to  both  Faculty  and  students  to  be  housed  in  imme- 
diate proximity,  that  thus  a  closer  social  intercourse  might  be  established.  This 
is  the  ideal  arrangement  for  a  School  of  Theology,  and  if  ever  kept  in  mind,  it  may 
some  time  be  realized,  when  the  endowments  of  the  University  may  warrant  the 
requisite  outlay.  Perhaps  before  that  time  some  good  steward  of  the  Lord's 
money,  desiring  to  do  the  best  thing  possible  for  this  noble  institution,  may 
donate  the  needed  sum  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  of  those  who  transferred 
the  School  of  Theology  to  the  city  of  Boston. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    LAW. 

During  the  year  important  improvements  in  the  local  ac- 
commodations of  this  School  were  effected.    The  new  lecture 
hall  is  precisely  what  was  needed. 

The  graduate  department  was  for  the  first  time  adjusted  to 
the  School  of  All  Sciences,  and  was  notably  enlarged  and 
extended.  Under  the  new  provisions  a  properly  qualified 
candidate  may  as  a  member  of  the  School  pursue  prescribed 
studies,  and  pass  stated  examinations  annually  or  oftener, 
for  a  course  of  seven  years'  duration.  The  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  this  course  entitles  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law.  The  statutes  under  which  regular  graduate 
courses  and  examinations  were  provided  for  will  be  found  in 
the  next  volume  of  the  University  Year  Book. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  Ed- 
mund H.  Bennett,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School :  — 

The  year  1878-79  has  been,  in  the  Law  School,  one  of  continued  prosperity. 
Our  number  of  students  was  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  year  immediately 
preceding,  which  was  unexampled  in  that  respect,  but  it  was  fully  up  to  the  aver- 
age, and  the  character  and  tone  of  the  School  is  steadily  advancing. 

We  have  had  during  the  year  the  following  lectures,  viz.:  on  Admiralty,  nine  by 
Mr.  Russell ;  Agency,  ten  by  the  Dean ;  Bailments,  ten  by  Mr.  Pierce ;  Bills  and 
Notes,  twenty-one  by  Mr.  Bigelow ;  Conflict  of  Laws,  seventeen  by  Dr.  Whar- 
ton ;  Contracts,  forty-eight  by  the  Dean;  Criminal  Law,  thirteen  by  the  same; 
Equity  Jurisprudence,  forty  by  Judge  Foster ;  Evidence,  nineteen  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell ;  Partnership,  nine  by  the  Dean ;  Pleading,  sixteen  by  Mr.  Russell ;  Real 
Property,  thirty  by  Mr.  Paine  ;  Sales,  fourteen  by  the  Dean  ;  Torts,  forty-two  by 
Mr.  Bigelow ;  in  all  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

About  the  same  number  of  recitations  has  also  been  held,  —  a  method  of 
instruction  so  important  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  abandoned. 

Sixteen  Moot  Courts  have  also  been  held,  presided  over  by  some  member  of  the 
Faculty  as  chief  justice  and  two  members  of  the  Senior  Class  as  assistant 
justices. 
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A  new  feature  or  method  of  improvement  has  been  recently  introduced,  viz., 
that  of  giving  out  some  moot  question  to  be  answered  in  writing  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  School,  in  a  paper  to  be  read  for  that  purpose.     This  promises  well. 

The  examinations  for  admission  to  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  were  higher  the  past 
year  than  ever  before,  the  standard  being  raised  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  per 
cent  as  the  minimum,  and  eighty-five  per  cent  average  on  a  possible  hundred 
being  sufficient  to  entitle  a  student  to  a  "  cum  lande"  Twelve  out  of  forty-six 
reached  that  standard,  a  much  larger  number  than  ever  before. 

The  accommodations  for  the  Law  School  have  been  much  improved,  and  its 
good  results  are  plainly  apparent  in  the  order,  regularity,  and  convenience  with 
which  the  regular  exercises  of  the  School  are  conducted.  The  new  lecture-room 
is  a  decided  advance  upon  Wesleyan  Hall. 

In  addition  to  our  need  of  a  more  extensive  library,  there  seems  to  be  a  neces- 
sity for  an  additional  hour  for  lectures  to  the  third  year's  class  specifically.  This 
would  involve  additional  expenses,  but  let  us  hope  it  may  soon  be  secured. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE. 

In  his  valuable  paper  on  "  The  Medical  Education  of 
Women,"  printed  in  "The  International  Review"  for  Octo- 
ber, Dr.  Chadwick  uses  the  following  language  :  — 

"  In  1874,  while  a  proposition  to  transfer  the  college  to  Harvard^  TJniversity 
was  under  consideration  by  that  corporation,  the  trustees  suddenly  merged  the 
college  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Boston  University,  which  is  under  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  homoeopaths.  While  this  act  may  have  involved  no  betrayal 
of  trust  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  in  a  legal  sense,  it  certainly  was  an  indefen- 
sible breach  of  trust  towards  those  who  had  contributed  funds  to  enable  women  to 
obtain  a  medical  education  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  the  regular  school." 

The  spirit  of  the  article  in  all  other  respects  is  so  gener- 
ous, and  its  only  direct  allusion  to  the  University  so  friendly 
and  appreciative,  that  the  necessity  of  noticing  the  inaccu- 
racies of  the  above  statement  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret.  It 
is  due,  however,  to  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  cor- 
poration of  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  —  of 
whom  but  one  has  any  connection  with  the  University  —  to 
state  that  they  made  no  overtures  whatever  to  the  Trustees 
of  Boston  University  until  they  understood  all  negotiations? 
with  the  Harvard  authorities  to  be  at  an  end,  and  until  after 
they  had  received  what  they  understood  to  be  the  express 
consent,  if  not  advice,  of  the  president  of  the  Harvard  cor- 
poration that  they  should  negotiate  with  other  parties.     hx 
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to  the  "suddenness"  of  the  movement,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  vote  to  propose  the  transfer  to  Boston  University 
was  passed  March  13,  1873,  while  the  vote  of  the  University 
corporation  to  accept  the  trusts,  property,  and  debts  of  the 
college  was  not  passed  until  June  18,  1874.  It  should  also 
be  said  that,  owing  to  his  zeal  for  the  medical  education  of 
women,  or  possibly  to  his  liberality  of  medical  creed,  Dr. 
Samuel  Gregory,  whom  the  trustees,  in  1866,  called  "the 
originator  of  the  institution,"  did  not  enjoy  the  fellowship  of 
the  official  representatives  of  the  so-called  "regular"  phy- 
sicians ;  that  important  members  of  the  college  faculty  were, 
in  consequence  of  their  sex,  ineligible  to  membership  in  any 
so-called  "  regular "  medical  society  in  the  State,  county,  or 
city ;  that  the  charter  of  the  college  contained  no  allusion  to 
any  of  the  different  State  medical  societies,  or  to  any  claims 
which  one  or  another  might  make  to  control  it;  that,  from 
the  beginning,  persons  known  to  be  of  so-called  homoeopathic 
views  and  sympathies  were  among  its  chief  financial  sup- 
porters;  that  when,  in  1873,  the  trustees  raised  the  question 
of  individual  preference,  it  was  found  that  a  majority  of  their 
own  number  employed  homoeopathic  physicians  ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  transfer  of  the  college  to  the  University  was  made 
in  the  most  leisurely  and  orderly  manner  possible,  after  pub- 
lic hearings  before  a  legislative  committee,  and  after  a  special 
enabling  act  had  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  grave,  though  doubtless 
unintended,   injustice  to  honorable  men   to  represent  their 

;  action  in  tendering  the  college  to  the  University  "  an  inde- 
fensible breach  of  trust."     It  is  equally  unjust  to  the  Trustees 

1  of  Boston  University  to  represent  their  medical  department 
as  "  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  homoeopaths,"  since 
neither  the  tenure  of  its  property  nor  the  election  of  its 
officers  of  instruction  and  government  nor  the  graduation  of 
its  students  is  in  the  hands  of  any  medical  party  whatever. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  I.  T.  Tal- 
bot, Dean  of  the  School :  — 
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In  the  reorganization  of  the  School,  at  the  beginning  of  its  sixth  year,  many 
changes  which   had  been  dictated  by  experience  were  made.      These  were :  — 

1.  Greater  strictness  in  the  entrance  examinations  as  regards  attainments 
and  other  qualifications. 

2.  Attendance  required  on  all  the  lectures  of  the  course. 

3.  The  requirement  not  only  of  three  years  of  study,  but  also  of  three  years  of 
attendance  at  the  School. 

4.  The  lengthening  the  required  annual  term  of  study  from  five  months  to  the 
full  scholastic  year,  —  eight  months. 

5.  The  reorganization  of  each  department  under  its  appropriate  professor, 
with  additional  instruction  given  by  assistant  professors,  lecturers,  instructors,  and 
assistants. 

6.  The  increase  of  tuition  fees. 

Thus  was  completed  a  full  and  systematic  rearrangement  of  the  entire  instruc- 
tion, and  though  so  many  and  great  changes  would  be  very  likely  to  cause  dis- 
appointment and  discomfort  in  certain  cases,  yet  the  advantages  obviously 
accruing  to  the  School,  its  students  and  graduates,  rendered  it  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  put  in  operation  the  changes  which  had  been  unanimously  agreed 
upon  by  the  Faculty. 

It  was  thought  best,  however,  to  allow  the  Senior  Class  of  1879-80  to  graduate 
in  March,  1880,  the  time  they  had  expected  to,  from  the  former  custom,  although 
no  agreement  had  been  made  with  them  on  entering  the  School,  fixing  the  time 
of  their  graduation. 

This  arrangement  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  so  far  as  is  known,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  these  changes  is  now  fully  acknowledged.  At  present  there  exists  a  spirit 
of  harmony,  cordiality,  and  earnestness,  alike  with  Faculty  and  students,  un- 
equalled in  the  history  of  the  School  and  unusual  in  that  of  any  medical  institu- 
tion. 

As  was  expected,  the  number  of  students  diminished  somewhat,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  expense  and  partly  because  of  the  greater  time  required. 
This  decrease  was  less,  however,  than  had  been  expected,  as  the  following  sum- 
mary will  show:  — 

Post-Graduate,  1 ;  Senior  Class,  40;  Middle  Class,  48;  Junior  Class,  54; 
Special  Course,  6;  whole  number  of  men,  100;  whole  number  of  women,  49: 
total,  149.     The  residences  of  these  was  as  follows :  — 

Maine,  8;  New  Hampshire,  16;  Vermont,  2;  Massachusetts,  94;  Rhode 
Island,  2 ;  Connecticut,  3 ;  New  York,  7 ;  Pennsylvania,  3 ;  Delaware,  I ;  Ten- 
nessee, 1 ;  Illinois,  1 ;  Missouri,  1 ;  Wisconsin  2  ;  Iowa,  3 ;  Kansas,  I ;  Canada, 
1 ;  Nova  Scotia,  I ;  Germany,  1 ;  Russia,  1 :  total,  149. 

While  for  two  or  three  years,  the  number  of  students  will  probably  be  some- 
what lessened,  yet  the  improved  instruction  will  be  quite  certain  to  attract  larger 
numbers  and  a  better  quality  of  students,  and  give  improved  standing  and  char- 
acter to  the  School.     In  fact,  such  indications  are  already  apparent. 

The  income  and  expenditures  were  about  the  same  as  the  preceding  year,  and 
by  a  rigid  economy,  a  small  surplus  is  left  in  the  treasury.  The  properties  of 
the  School,  including  land,  buildings,  and  apparatus,  have  all  been  kept  in  good 
condition  and  in  many  ways  improved.  The  library  has  had  small  additions  dur- 
ing  the  year,  and  it  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  students  if  it  could  be 
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increased,  and  they  could  have  free  access  to  all  the  modern  works  upon  medi- 
cine and  the  collateral  sciences. 

The  Hunt  Fund  library  includes  upwards  of  fifty  volumes  of  recently  pub- 
lished and  valuable  medical  works  which  have  been  purchased  by  the  yearly  in- 
come from  one  thousand  dollars  left  by  Dr.  Harriot  K.  Hunt.  These  books  are 
loaned  to  worthy  women  students  for  three  months  at  a  time,  and  have  been  of 
great  assistance  to  them.  Could  not  some  charitably  disposed  person  supple- 
ment this  endowment  by  doing  the  same  thing  for  the  library,  and  consequently 
for  the  whole  School  ? 

The  Wade  Fund  has  during  the  past  year  afforded  entire  or  partial  tuition 
to  sixteen  worthy  young  women,  all  of  whom  would  have  otherwise  found  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  pursue  their  professional  studies.  Most  of  the  women 
graduates  who  have  been  aided  by  this  fund  are  now  in  good  practice,  and  while 
this  aid  has  benefited  the  recipients  themselves,  it  has  through  them  been  of 
sen-ice  to  whole  communities.  The  good  which  this  liberal  benefaction  has  con- 
ferred and  is  likely  to  confer  upon  individuals  and  communities,  in  ad^  ancing 
the  professional  education  of  competent  women,  is  incalculable. 

The  Waterhouse  Fund.  The  income  of  $ro,oco  has  been  most  profitably 
applied,  as  its  donor  intended,  to  the  support  of  anatomical  instruction.  Valua- 
ble as  this  aid  is,  it  has  paid  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  expense  of  this  depart- 
ment the  past  year,  which  has  exceeded  $2,800,  beside  its  proportion  of  the  general 
expenses  of  the  School.  The  Faculty  have  from  the  opening  of  the  School  deter- 
mined that  no  pains  or  expense  should  be  spared  to  give  thorough  and  able 
anatomical  instruction. 

The  graduating  class  numbered  thirty-five,  of  whom  ten  were  women.  From 
year  to  year  the  alumni  are  increasing  in  numbers,  and  now  stand  as  follov, ra  :  — 

Number  of  graduates  in  1874,  five  ;  in  1875,  thirty ;  in  1876,  thirty-one  ;  in  1877, 
forty-five;  in  1878,  forty-two ;  in  1879,  thirty-five.  Total  number  of  graduates, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

These  graduates  are  scattered,  not  only  through  this  country,  from  Maine  to 
Oregon,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  In  England,  Turkey,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  we  have  representatives. 

When  we  think  of  the  thousands  whose  health  or  sickness,  happiness  or 
misery,  life  or  death,  will  depend  upon  the  instruction  given  in  this  School,  the 
responsibility  becomes  momentous. 

In  every  department  there  are  wants  which  the  funds  of  the  School  cannot 
supply,  but  which,  if  supplied,  would  benefit  even-  student,  and  through  them 
even  patient  for  whom  they  may  hereafter  prescribe.  Is  it  not  fair  that  those 
most  directly  benefited  should  be  called  upon  to  supply  these  wants  ?  Should 
not  the  community-  be  aroused  to  the  importance  of  making  this  School  all  that 
its  friends  and  supporters  are  earnestly  striving  to  render  it  ? 

There  are  thousands  of  generous  persons  who  are  yearly  giving  to  hospitals 
and  to  the  poor.  Could  not  they  be  induced  to  give  to  a  cause  which  may  some 
time  bring  the  difference  of  life  or  death  to  themselves  or  to  those  of  their  own 
household  ?  The  times  seem  now  specially  propitious.  Friends  stand  ready 
with  willing  hearts  and  open  hands.     Shall  they  not  be  asked  for  aid  I 
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THE    SCHOOL    OF    ORATORY. 

The  original  aims  of  this  School  were  three  :  — 

First,  to  create  a  training  school  in  which  graduates  of 
colleges,  or  persons  of  an  equivalent  education,  might  be 
fitted  in  the  most  thorough  manner  possible  for  professor- 
ships of  elocution  and  oratory  in  colleges,  professional 
schools,  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

Second,  to  secure  for  the  members  of  the  other  schools  and 
colleges  of  this  University  unusual  advantages  in  the  way  of 
vocal  and  oratorical  training. 

Third,  it  was  believed  that  by  giving  this  form  of  educa- 
tion the  unprecedented  dignity  and  prominence  of  a  separate 
department  in  a  metropolitan  university,  by  giving  it  a  large 
and  able  faculty  of  its  own,  and  by  requiring  at  least  two 
years  of  systematic  study  and  drill  in  order  to  graduation,  a 
new  and  higher  estimate  of  the  value  of  oratorical  training 
would  be  disseminated  throughout  the  country,  and  thus  a 
valuable  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  at 
large. 

These  aims  were  certainly  creditable  to  the  University, 
and  inasmuch  as  in  Professor  Lewis  B.  Monroe  the  Trustees 
recognized  a  man,  qualified  as  few  others  have  ever  been,  to 
secure  their  early  realization,  his  proffer  to  undertake  at  his 
own  financial  risk  the  organization  and  administration  of  a 
School  of  Oratory  under  the  statutes  and  regulations  imposed 
by  the  University,  was  cordially  accepted.  The  definite 
action  of  the  Trustees  was  taken  June  17,  1873.  The  follow- 
ing October,  the  School  was  opened  at  18  Beacon  Street, 
where  it  remained  till  1877,  when  to  secure  more  commo- 
dious apartments  it  was  removed  to  the  Congregational 
Building. 

In  most  respects  the  history  of  the  School  surpassed  anti- 
cipations. The  verdict  of  its  alumni  and  of  the  public  was 
that  it  proved  a  brilliant  success.  Its  able  and  indefatigable 
Dean  gave  himself  to  his  work  with  the  most  unremitting 
devotion.      He  associated  with  him  a  corps  of  professors  and 
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instructors  which  at  once  commanded  respect  throughout  the 
country.  From  year  to  year  the  number  of  students  rose  as 
follows :  thirty-six,  forty-three,  fifty-six,  seventy,  seventy- 
seven,  eighty-nine,  one  hundred  and  one.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  in  the  commonwealth  accepted  positions 
upon  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  manifested  a  marked  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  School.  In  1875,  fifteen  were  gradu- 
ated, in  '76  six,  in  'yy  twenty,  in  '78  twenty,  in  '79  thirty-one  ; 
in  all,  ninety-two.  The  pecuniary  sacrifices  of  the  Dean 
lessened  from  year  to  year,  until  in  1877-78,  despite  con- 
stantly increasing  outlays,  he  was  able  to  report  the  School 
as  on  a  financially  satisfactory  basis.  In  the  public  exercises 
of  Class  Day,  in  Tremont  Temple,  on  the  15th  of  May  last, 
three  weeks  before  Commencement,  the  School  presented  so 
unique  and  admirable  an  exhibition  of  its  training,  and 
received  so  flattering  an  ovation  on  the  part  of  the  public,  as 
to  justify  its  friends  in  conceiving  of  its  future  as  assured. 

But  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  venture  was  upon 
the  whole  decidedly  gratifying,  its  specific  original  aims 
were  not  altogether  realized.  To  the  Dean  it  was  an  occasion 
of  anxiety  and  grief  that  so  very  few  students  of  special 
natural  aptitude  and  of  collegiate  preparation  desired  to  be 
fitted  for  professorships  of  elocution  and  oratory,  with  a  view  to 
making  this  their  life-work.  He  saw  that  his  ambition  to  lift 
the  teachers  of  oratory  to  the  level  of  one  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions was  not  being  realized,  and  when  he  thought  of 
the  inevitable  hour  when  his  own  work  would  have  to  be 
transferred  to  another,  he  experienced  misgivings  of  which  he 
seldom  allowed  himself  to  speak.  To  lay  his  moulding  hand 
upon  collegians,  upon  young  lawyers  and  theologues  and 
public  readers,  was  a  certain  satisfaction,  but  his  inmost 
soul  yearned  to  train  up  a  body  of  liberally  educated  men  who, 
as  orators  and  teachers  of  oratory,  should  glorify  their  art 
and  be  glorified  by  it.  In  his  material  he  was  disappointed. 
Though  students  came  from  many  a  distant  State,  each  one 
possessed  of  natural  gifts  and  college  culture  seemed  to  have 
given  his  heart  beforehand  to  some  other  calling.  He  could 
not  hide  from  himself  that  many  who  had  fairly  earned  their 
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graduation  were  not  in  strength  of  natural  endowments,  in 
breadth  of  culture,  in  fulness  of  personal  and  professional 
promise,  all  he  could  wish  in  representatives  of  the  School  of 
Oratory.  The  fundamental  aim  had  in  view  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  School  was  not  being  fully  realized.  If  it  was  a 
disappointment  to  him,  it  was  equally  one  to  the  University. 

As  to  the  two  other  aims  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  School,  it  is  plain  that  the  realization  of  the  third  was 
essentially  conditioned  upon  the  attainment  of  the  first.  If 
persons  of  talent  and  liberal  education  were  not  disposed,  in 
any  considerable  numbers,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  teach- 
ing of  oratory  as  a  life-work,  it  could  not  help  the  matter  to 
train  and  send  out  as  teachers  candidates  destitute  of  these 
essential  qualifications.  Such  a  course  could  never  improve 
the  public  estimate  of  the  possibilities  of  trained  speech 
and  its  importance  in  the  higher  education. 

The  other  aim,  that  of  securing  to  the  members  of  our 
other  schools  and  colleges  advantages  not  otherwise  procura- 
ble, was  in  some  measure  realized.  The  advantage  was, 
however,  at  its  maximum  the  first  year,  when  Dean  Monroe 
was  able  to  give  the  entire  instruction  in  elocution  and  ora- 
tory, both  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  in  the  School 
of  Theology.  As  his  labors  and  burdens  increased  in  the 
School  of  Oratory,  it  became  necessary  to  excuse  him  from 
personal  service  in  other  departments,  so  that  after  the  sec- 
ond year  this  advantage  was  largely  lost.  Thereafter  — 
though  perhaps  at  specially  favorable  rates  —  all  elocutionary 
instruction  in  the  University,  apart  from  the  School  of  Ora- 
tory, was  given  according  to  special  personal  engagement 
with  teachers  recommended  by  the  Dean.  Nearly  every 
year  one  or  two  members  of  the  Law  School  attended  the 
School  of  Oratory,  paying  until  last  year  full  rates,  while 
every  year  a  larger  number  of  the  students  of  theology,  pay- 
ing half-rates,  availed  themselves  of  the  same  advantages. 
Last  year  the  number  of  law  students  so  attending  was  three, 
of  theological  students  four.  Seven  former  graduates  of  the 
School  of  Theology,  however,  so  appreciated  the  advantages 
of  the  department  as  to  remain  in  residence  another  year  to 
attend  the  full  oratorical  course. 
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On  the  whole,  then,  of  the  original  aims  of  the  University 
in  organizing  the  School  of  Oratory,  no  one  was  realized  to  the 
full  extent  hoped  for.  It  is  true  that  six  years  is  a  brief 
period  for  such  an  experiment,  and  had  he,  who  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  School,  been  spared  to  carry  it  forward  with 
his  own  marvellous  insight  and  contagious  enthusiasm,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  wise  to  continue  it  until  entirely  decisive 
results  should  have  been  reached.  As  it  was,  his  unexpected 
death  forced  upon  the  University  the  alternative  of  suspend- 
ing the  department  or  of  entirely  reconstructing  it  under  a 
new  leadership.  The  difficulties  of  the  latter  course  grew 
more  and  more  insuperable  the  longer  it  was  considered,  until 
at  last,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  after  the  fullest  prac- 
ticable consultation  with  all  former  officers  and  natural  repre- 
sentatives of  the  School,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  August 
the  following  vote  was  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

"  Whereas,  the  sudden  death  of  Lewis  Baxter  Monroe,  A.  M.,  late  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Oratory,  has  created  a  vacancy  which  it  is  found  impossible  satisfacto- 
rily to  fill,  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  with  sincere  regret,  and  in  all  the  more 
emphatic  attestation  of  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  an  exceptional  organizer 
and  teacher,  hereby  order  that  the  department  known  as  the  School  of  Oratory 
of  Boston  University  be  from  this  date  discontinued."  l 

Brief  but  brilliant  is  this  history.  Though  discontinued, 
the  School  has  not  existed  in  vain.     Its  graduates  are  pro- 

1  The  following  minute  upon  the  character  and  work  of  Mr.  Monroe  was 
also  adopted :  — 

"  It  having  pleased  God  to  call  from  earthly  labors  Lewis  Baxter  Monroe, 
Master  of  Arts,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Oratory,  we,  the  Trustees  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, hereby  record  an  expression  of  our  high  appreciation  of  his  character  and 
worth.  As  an  instructor  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  oratory,  he  was  unsur- 
passed ;  as  an  executive  officer,  he  was  characterized  by  native  dignity  and  win- 
ning grace;  as  a  member  of  the  University  Council,  he  manifested  excellent 
judgment  and  faultless  taste ;  as  a  man,  he  was  genial,  helpful,  and  devout.  The 
organization  and  development  of  the  School  of  Oratory  was  the  crowning  work 
of  his  life,  the  realization  of  a  long-cherished  hope.  To  it  he  gave  unbounded 
enthusiasm  and  the  most  patient  care.  The  brilliancy  of  his  success  has  found 
the  widest  and  most  gratifying  recognition.  In  this  dark  hour,  the  impossibility 
of  finding  any  wholly  suitable  and  worthy  successor  who  can  take  up  and  carry 
forward  his  interrupted  work,  only  renders  his  exceptional  qualities  all  the  more 
mournfully  conspicuous.  To  his  bereaved  family  we  respectfully  tender  our  sin- 
cerest  sympathies,  voicing  with  colaborers  and  former  pupils  a  sense  of  common 
loss." 
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fessors  and  teachers  in  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  influen- 
tial colleges  of  the  country.  Many  others,  widely  scattered, 
are  carrying  new  ideas  and  new  principles  and  new  inspirations 
into  the  high  schools  and  normal  colleges  of  different  States. 
No  other  institution  in  America  ever  gave  so  deep  and  benefi- 
cent an  impulse  to  the  art  and  philosophy  of  expression.  Its 
influence  will  not  perish.  Its  last  year  was  its  best,  —  best 
in  enthusiasm,  in  numbers,  in  work.  In  its  large  final 
graduating  class  was  the  Imperial  Commissioner  in  charge  of 
the  youths  sent  out  by  the  Japanese  government  for  education 
in  this  country.  Through .  him,  now  returned  to  his  native 
land,  and  by  the  agency  of  other  graduates  who  have  accepted 
calls  to  teach  in  Europe,  the  influence  of  the  training  here 
conferred  in  oratory  is  sure  to  reach  far  beyond  even  the 
boundaries  of  our  continent.1 

A  suitable  pecuniary  provision  would  render  it  possible  and 
wise  to  re-establish  just  such  a  training  in  the  School  of  All 
Sciences,  where,  without  drawbacks  of  any  kind,  the  prime 
purposes  of  the  late  School  of  Oratory  could  be  more  per- 
fectly attained  than  ever.  The  possibility  of  such  a  trans- 
formation of  the  School  into  a  department  of  another  of 
purely  past  graduate  membership  was  considered  last  sum- 
mer, and  probably  was  not  without  influence  in  the  final  vote 
for  its  present  discontinuance. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    ALL    SCIENCES. 

The  membership  of  this  School  was  thirty-seven,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  fifty  per  cent  over  that  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. Two  of  the  number  are  carrying  forward  their  work 
in  Europe. 

One  recent  member  of  the  School,  who  is  pursuing  special 
philological  studies  in  Cambridge,  England,  Helen  Magill, 
Ph.  D.,  communicated  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  of  Novem-[ 
ber,    1878,    an    interesting  account   of   the   experiences  and 

^ 1 

1  Since  arriving  home  the  honorable  commissioner  has  applied  for  and 
obtained  permission  to  publish  in  Japanese  the  system  of  Dean  Monroe. 
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opportunities  of  women  at  that  university,  while  in  the 
December  number  of  the  same  periodical,  1879,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Eva  Channing,  A.  B., 
gives  a  similar  account  of  life  in  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
Neither  have  experienced  any  difficulty  whatever  in  obtain- 
ing desired  instruction. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Rev.  John 
YV.  Lindsay,  S.  T.  D.,  acting  Dean  of  the  School  :  — 

Students.  —  The  number  of  students  registered  as  members  of  the  School  of 
All  Sciences  was  y],  of  whom  three  were  young  women.  Sixteen  universities 
and  colleges  were  represented  as  follows :  — 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University,  n;  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
7:  Wesleyan  University,  4;  Rochester  University,  2;  Lawrence  University,  2; 
University  of  Wisconsin,  2;  Baker  University,  2 ;  Amherst  College,  i;  Dart- 
mouth College,  1  ;  Williams  College,  1 ;  Harvard  College,  1 ;  Northwestern  Uni- 
versitv,  1 ;  University  of  Vermont,  1 ;  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University,  1. 

EXAMINATIONS. —  Examinations  are  held  twice  during  the  year.  Written 
questions  are  prepared,  and  the  examination  is  entirely  by  writing. 

Degrees.  —  Two  of  the  students  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy 
and  six  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 


THE    REGISTRATIONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  residence  in  all  depart- 
ments was  six  hundred  and  thirty-one.  The  following  table 
shows  their  classification  by  department  and  sex  :  — 


Men. 

Women. 

Total 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

86 

40 

126 

College  of  Music 

9 

13 

22 

College  of  Agriculture 

16 

— 

16 

School  of  Theology     . 

67 

2 

69 

School  of  Law      .... 

.       150 

I 

J51 

School  of  Medicine 

94 

•     52 

146 

School  of  Oratory        .         .         . 

34 

67 

101 

School  of  All  Sciences 

34 

3 

37 

Sum  by  departments 

668 

Counted  twice  . 

37 

631 

Comparing  aggregates  with  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
the  gains  were  as  follows:  In  College  of  Liberal  Arts  nine- 
teen, in  College  of  Music  six,  in  School  of  Oratory  twelve,  in 
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School  of  All  Sciences  fourteen.  The  fallings  off  were,  in 
College  of  Agriculture  six,  in  School  of  Theology  twelve,  in 
School  of  Law  twenty-two,  in  School  of  Medicine  twenty- 
five.  The  grand  total  was  thirty-six  less  than  in  the  year 
preceding.  The  only  noticeable  losses  were  in  the  three 
professional  departments,  where,  in  view  of  advanced  require- 
ments, even  greater  would  not  have  been  surprising. 

PROMOTIONS    TO    DEGREES. 

The  number  graduated  last  June  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy.  The  number  and  sex  of  those  promoted  to  degrees 
are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

To  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Music 
Bachelor  of  Divinity 
Bachelor  of  Laws 
Doctor  of  Medicine 
Master  of  Arts     . 
Doctor  of  Philosophy 

In  addition  to  the  above,  diplomas  certifying  to  a  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  the  regular  course  of  study  were  conferred 
as  follows:  — 


Men. 

Women. 

Tot  a 

II 

8 

19 

— 

3 

3 

6 

— 

6 

9 

— 

9 

47 

— 

47 

25 

IO 

35 

4 

2 

6 

2 

— 

2 

In 


College  of  Music  . 
School  of  Theology 
School  of  Oratory. 


Years  in  Course. 
4 
3 

2 


Men. 


Women. 


27 


Total. 


31 


The  total  number  thus  far  graduated  by  the  University  is 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  nearly  all  of  whom,  of 
course,  are  living. 


FINANCES. 


The  recommendation  presented  in  the  last  Annual  Report 
touching  a  change  in  the  time  of  closing  the  fiscal  year  was 
promptly  adopted.  At  present,  therefore,  the  financial  year 
begins  Sept.  1  and  closes  Aug.  31.     The  last  annual  report 
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of  the  Treasurer,  presented  Sept.  1 1,  was  as  far  as  practicable 
conformed  to  the  new  arrangement 

According  to  said  report,  the  value  of  the  assets  of  the 
University  (independent  of  the  property  held  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Rich  estate)  was  $394,944.28..  At  the  same  date  the 
liabilities  were  $64,379.07,  leaving  the  net  assets  $330,565.21. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $105,569.54;  total  ex- 
penditures, $104,868.38;  excess  of  receipts,  $701. 16.1  Of  the 
amount  received  the  sum  of  $33,500  was  applied  for  the 
reduction  of  notes  payable  and  mortgages.  The  excess  of 
assets  over  liabilities  was  $7,249.77  greater  than  at  the  date 
of  the  last  preceding  report,  Jan.  1.  On  a  large  part  of  the 
remaining  liabilities  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  reduced  by 
reinvestment  or  otherwise  from  seven  three  tenths  to  six 
per  cent. 

This  satisfactory  result  was  rendered  possible,  partly  by  the 
favorable  sale  of  certain  appreciated  stocks  held  by  the  Uni- 
versity and  partly  by  a  subscription  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  prospective  deficit  in  the  expenses  of  the 
year.  It  in  nowise  relieves  the  University  of  the  necessity 
of  asking  for  the  continuance  of  the  annual  subscription 
planned  last  year. 


SUGGESTIONS    TO    FRIENDS    WHO    MAY   DESIRE   TO    AID    THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  unconditioned  gifts 
toward  the  general  endowment  or  toward  current  expenses 
are  the  most  needful  and  most  welcome  of  all.  These  are 
always  useful,  always  timely,  always  strengthening.  They 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  giver,  inasmuch  as  they  indicate 
breadth  of  intellectual  view  and  sympathy. 

Still,  many  a  patron  has  perfectly  valid  grounds  for  wishing 
to  assist  one  form  of  education  rather  than  another,  or  the 

1  The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Col- 
j    lege  of  Music,  the  School  of  Medicine,  or  School  of  Oratory. 
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education  of  one  sex  rather  than  the  other,  and  to  all  such 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  University  offers  every  facility 
for  choice.  Would  one  promote  the  general  cause  of  liberal 
education  ?  Here  is  a  College  so  located  and  circumstanced 
as  to  be  able  to  make  a  dollar  go  further  and  do  more  than 
almost  any  similar  institution.  Is  it  musical  training  that  one 
would  foster?  Here  is  the  first  institution  ever  founded  in 
this  country  for  the  higher  training  of  the  graduates  of  ordi- 
nary conservatories.  The  friends  of  scientific  and  practical 
training  can  ask  nothing  more  scientific  or  practical  than  the 
work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  sympathizers  with 
the  learned  professions  find  here  a  school  for  each  of  them, — 
a  School  of  Theology,  which  was  the  first  ever  opened  in  any 
country  to  all  qualified  students  impartially  ;  a  School  of  Law, 
which  was  the  first  in  America  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
course  of  instruction  three  years  in  duration,  and  to  organ- 
ize the  topics  of  such  a  course  in  an  ordinary  and  rational  se- 
quence; a  School  of  Medicine,  which  was  the  first  in  this 
country  to  present  courses  of  instruction  four  years  in  dura- 
tion, and  to  restore  the  ancient  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine and  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 

To  the  champion  of  post-graduate  training,  the  School  of 
All  Sciences  offers  unlimited  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  beneficence.  Would  one  lay  the  best  culture  of  foreign 
nations  under  tribute  to  America,  it  cannot  more  effectually 
be  done  than  by  endowing  fellowships  in  this  school.  Has 
one  interest  in  equalizing  the  scholastic  privileges  of  women 
and  men,  this  University  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  which 
neither  makes  nor  ever  has  made  any  odious  discriminations 
on  the  ground  of  sex.  Would  one  help  the  poor  and  unprivi- 
leged to  make  a  successful  start  in  life,  a  good  education  is 
both  capital  and  skill  to  the  possessor,  and  a  blessing  to  the 
public  as  well.  Would  the  citizen  of  Boston  adorn  it  with 
new  monuments  of  taste  and  culture,  in  what  more  beneficent 
and  enduring  methods  can  it  be  done  than  by  erecting  the 
noble  halls  which  shall  fitly  express  the  appreciation  of 
our  community  for  art  and  science  and  letters  ?  Even  if  one 
would  liberalize  and  stimulate  the  older  educational   institu- 
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tions  of  the  country,  it  can  hardly  be  done  in  any  other  way 
so  effectually  as  by  increasing  the  resources  and  influence  of 
this. 

COPENHAGEN  TO  BOSTON.  — CONCLUSION. 

On  the  very  day  of  our  last  Commencement,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen  began  the  celebration  of  the  fourth 
centennial  anniversary  of  her  founding.  Owing  to  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Fifth  Section  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague  by  Prus- 
sia and  Austria,  some  months  previously,  the  original  plan  of 
giving  the  celebration  an  international  character  was  aban- 
cloned.  Foreign  universities  and  learned  societies  were 
accordingly  not  invited.  The  authorities  nevertheless  im- 
proved the  occasion  to  transmit  fitting  academic  greetings  to 
various  sister  institutions,  and  believing  in  and  practising 
upon  the  principle  of  co-education,1  disdained  not  to  send 
respectful  and  cordial  salutations  to  so  young  and  distant  a 
representative  of  the  same  principle  as  the  University  of 
Boston.  Several  of  the  learned  works  published  by  the 
venerable  institution  or  by  its  officers  in  honor  of  the  festi- 
val, together  with  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  medal  struck  in  its 
commemoration,  were  also  presented  in  token  of  the  interest 
which  prompted  the  epistolary  communications.  These 
courtesies  were  of  course  promptly  acknowledged.  Let  us 
hope  that  when,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  this  University  shall 
celebrate  its  fourth  centennial,  both  greetings  and  presents 
may  be  repaid  with  interest. 

1  "  Les  femmes  peuvent  egalement  prendre  leurs  inscriptions  et  ont  alors  le 
meme  acces  que  les  autres  etudiants  a  suivre  des  cours  a  leur  choix,  a  se  pre- 
senter aux  examens  et  a  prendre  les  degres  universitaires,  pourvu  qu  'elles  rem- 
plissent  completement  les  memes  conditions  que  les  etudiants  du  sexe  masculin 
par  rapport  aux  examens  preliminaries  et  a  1'  etude  preparatoire,  ainsi  qu'  aux 
examens  definitifs  et  a  la  soutenance  des  theses.  Toutefois,  en  theologie  elles  ne 
pourront  se  presenter  a  1'  examen  definitif,  mais  leurs  etudes  se  tennineront  par 
une  epreuve  particuliere  de  religion."  —  Apercu  Ojftciel  sur  V  Organisation  de 
r  Universite  de  Copenhague,  1878,  p.  4. —  An  account  of  the  simple  measure  by 
which,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1875,  tne  women  of  a  whole  kingdom  received  these 
precious  privileges,  is  given  in  the  new  centennialwork,  Kjobenhavns  Universitets 
Retshistorie,  1479-1879.  Udarbeidet  af  Homing  Matzen.  Kjobenhavn,  1879. 
Wnden  Del,  S.  11S,  119. 
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In  the  commemorative  medal,  around  the  graceful  figures 
which  personate  the  university  and  the  kingdom,  runs  the 
legend:  qvattvor  exegit  sperat  nova  S/Ecvla  vivax.  If 
it  is  not  for  Boston  University  as  yet  to  claim  the  opening 
words,  she  may  at  least  the  rest.  In  hopes  and  in  wealth  of 
future,  no  member  of  a  family  can  be  richer  than  the  young- 
est. Moreover,  hope  that  is  based  on  right  foundations, 
"maketh  not  ashamed." 

WILLIAM    F.   WARREN. 

Boston,  Jan.  1,  1880. 
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SEVENTH    ANNUAL   REPORT 


PRESIDENT  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 


To  the  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Trustees  of  Boston   University :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  Report  for  the  year  ending  September  14,  1880  : 

THE    CORPORATION. 

On  the  third  of  January  last  our  Corporation  was  called  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  original  and  most  influential 
members,  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven.  An  intimate  personal  friend 
of  each  of  our  Founders,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  advocate 
the  establishment  of  the  University,  and  he  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  liberal  principles  and  lofty  standards  which  have 
from  the  beginning  characterized  its  administration.  His 
memory  should  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance.  To  prompt 
a  suitable  memorial  the  Trustees,  on  the  eleventh  of  March, 
adopted  a  resolution  including  the  following  recommendation  : 
"  In  view  of  the  important  services  rendered  to  our  Corpora- 
tion by  the  late  Bishop,  we  earnestly  desire  that  in  some  way 
his  name  may  be  perpetually  and  honorably  associated  with 
the  Institution,  and  to  this  end  we  request  any  and  all  friends 
of  the  University  who  may  be  contemplating  a  large  benefac- 
tion, to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  a  privilege,  as  well 
as  a  grateful  recognition  of  our  late  colleague's  worth,  to  asso- 
ciate his  name  with  the  contemplated  gift."  But  for  the  prior 
claims  which  the  Bishop's   educational  enterprise  at  Atlanta 
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seemed  to  have  upon  the  sympathies  and  aid  of  his  friends,  a 
general  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  handsome 
Memorial  Fund  in  connection  with  our  own  University  would 
doubtless  have  been  opened. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  the  following  gentlemen, 
all  of  them  members  of  the  outgoing  class,  were  re-elected 
Trustees  for  a  period  of  five  years,  to  wit:  Hon.  William 
Claflin,  LL.  D.,  Rt.  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Wil- 
liam O.  Grover,  Esquire,  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  and  Hon.  Alden 
Speare.  The  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Haven 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  Rev.  George  M.  Steele,  S.  T.  D., 
LL.  D.,  late  President  of  Lawrence  University,  Wisconsin, 
now  Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Academy,  at  Wilbraham. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    COUNCIL. 

The  only  change  which  occurred  in  the  University  Council 
was  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  the  Hon.  Charles  L.  Flint, 
and  the  accession  of  the  Hon.  Levi  Stockbridge,  the  new 
President  of  the  Agricultural  College. 

Under  its  editorial  supervision  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
"University  Year  Book"  was  issued  at  the  usual  time  in  March. 
It  included,  with  other  editorial  matter,  an  essay  on  "  Hopeful 
Symptoms  in  Medical  Education."  With  the  exception  of 
some  notes  and  a  large  collation  of  the  latest  English,  French, 
and  German  literature  of  the  subject,  the  entire  paper  was  re- 
produced, with  proper  credit,  in  "  The  New  England  Medical 
Gazette." 

THE  UNIVERSITY   SENATE. 

To  this  body  three  new  members  were  added  during  the 
year,  namely,  the  Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  LL.  D.,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Theodore  Russell,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  both  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Sheldon,  A.  M.,  D.  B.,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theology.  It  now  includes  thirty-six  members. 
Their  names,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  elected,  are  found 
on  pages  135  and  136  of  the  last  issue  of  the  "  University 
Year  Book." 
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The  total  number  of  officers  of  instruction  and  government 
was  ninety-six;  their  distribution  by  Faculties  as  follows:  — 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 16 

College  of  Music 16 

College  of  Agriculture 9 

School  of  Theology 1 1 

School  of  Law 14 

School  of  Medicine 33 

School  of  All  Sciences        .        .        .        .                 .        .        •  49 


THE    UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  annually  graduated 
in  the  three  Professional  Schools  from  the  beginning :  — 


Theol. 

Degree 

Degree 

Degree 

Degree 

Diploma. 

D.  B. 

LL.  B. 

M.D. 

C  B. 

1871         ...       6 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1872 

.      II 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1873 

4 

12 

22 

— 

— 

1874 

9 

II 

17 

5 

— 

1875 

11 

16 

54 

30 

— 

1876 

8 

9 

51 

3i 

— 

1877 

6 

18 

47 

45 

— 

1878 

7 

21 

52 

42 

— 

1879 

10 

9 

47 

35 

— 

1880 

1 

7 

34 

35 

I 

73 


108 


324 


223 


This  makes  the  total  of  professional  graduates  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  eighty-one 
were  theological,  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  legal,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  medical  students. 

In  the  School  of  All  Sciences  the  promotions  have  been  as 
follows :  — 


A.  M.  Ph.  D. 

1877 I        2 

1878  .........  I    I 

1879 6      2 

1880 3      1 


Total. 

3 

2 
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In   the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Music,  Agriculture,  and 
School  of  Oratory,  the  record  is  as  follows :  — 


Diploma 

Diploma. 

A.  B. 

Ph.  B. 

S.  B. 

Mus.  B. 

in  Music. 

in  Oratory. 

1875 

15 

1876 

— 

— 

21 

— 

6 

6 

1877 

26 

6 

7 

I 

— 

20 

1878 

19 

7 

17 

— 

— 

20 

1879 

19 

3 

6 

I 

1 

3* 

1880 

17 

2 

7 

— 

— 

12 

8l  l8  58  2  7  104 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  of  this  class  is  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  and  the  grand  total  of  graduations  of  all 
kinds  is  one  thousand  and  sixteen. 

In  the  Professional  Schools  alumni  associations  have  existed 
almost  from  the  beginning. 

Those  of  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  hold  annual  re- 
unions, with  banquets.  Reunions  of  the  Theological  Alumni 
connected  with  particular  ministerial  conferences  are  in  some 
cases  held  annually,  but  the  general  assembly,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alumni  Association,  occurs  triennially.  In 
regular  order  the  next  meeting  will  fall  in  1881.  Perhaps  the 
most  memorable  of  these  general  gatherings  were  that  of  1872, 
in  connection  with  the  quarter-centennial  of  the  School,  and 
that  of  1875.  On  each  of  these  occasions  the  exercises  in- 
cluded a  much-enjoyed  excursion, —  in  the  former  case  to  Plym- 
outh, in  the  latter  to  Concord  and  Lexington. 

Few  institutions  as  young  as  the  University  are  equally 
strong  in  the  number,  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  its 
graduates.  The  spontaneous  action  of  the  Corporation  in  pro- 
viding for  their  permanent  union  with  the  University  as  an 
organized  Convocation,  and  for  their  representation  in  the 
direction  and  government  of  the  institution  from  year  to  year, 
has  already  produced  a  happy  effect.  Each  student  comes  to 
look  upon  his  diploma  not  as  an  official  certificate  of  honor- 
able dismissal  from  the  institution,  but  rather  as  the  credential 
of  his  qualification  for  life-membership  and  life-suffrage  in  the 
University  body.     This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  as  soon  as  the 
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Convocation  is  organized  and  in  action  —  as  it  now  will  be  at 
an  early  date  —  the  good  results  of  the  arrangement  will  be 
more  and  more  realized.  By  request  of  the  Corporation,  the 
University  Council  is  at  this  time  considering  the  detail  ar- 
rangements required  for  effecting  the  organization,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  terms  of  the  provisional  statutes,  adopted 
in  January,  1877,  may  be  made  still  more  comprehensive  and 
liberal  before  final  adoption. 


THE    COLLEGE    OF    LIBERAL   ARTS. 

The  membership  of  this  College  was  127;  of  whom  twenty 
—  that  is  to  say,  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  —  were  graduate 
students.  The  following  table  shows  their  classification  by 
class  and  by  sex  :  — 

Young  Men.        Young  Women.        Total. 

Masters  of  Arts  I  i  2 

Bachelors  of  Arts  ....  15  I  16 

Bachelors  of  Science      ...  2  -  2 

Seniors 13  8  21 

Juniors 20  6  26 

Sophomores 11  9  20 

Freshmen 12  11  23 

Special 13  4           .       17 

87  40  127 

To  the  friends  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  their  representation  in  the  College  is  exceed- 
ingly encouraging.  Taking  the  four  regular  classes,  the  per- 
centage of  young  women  is  over  thirty-seven.  Remembering 
the  fewness  of  preparatory  schools  for  girls,  the  recentness  of 
the  idea  that  girls  should  receive  in  any  case  a  collegiate  train- 
ing ;  remembering,  furthermore,  the  sudden  growth  of  Smith 
and  Wellesley  colleges,  and  the  numbers  who  have  the  past 
year  availed  themselves  of  private  collegiate  instruction  in 
Cambridge,  —  the  fact  that  over  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
regular  classes  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  were  young 
women,  is  certainly  an  impressive  answer  to  all  who  may  have 
questioned  the  existence  of  a  real  demand  for  university  op- 
portunities open  to  women. 
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In  the  annual  report  of  two  years  ago  attention  was  called 
to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, to  the  colleges,  and  especially  to  the  preparatory 
schools,  if  uniform  requisitions  for  admission  could  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  faculties  of  the  leading  colleges.  Mention  was 
made  of  the  attention  which  our  own  Faculty  had  given  to 
the  subject  during  the  preceding  year,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended that  they  be  "authorized  and  requested  further  to 
consider  whether,  and  in  what  way,  they  might  be  able  to 
co-operate  with  other  colleges  in  securing,  at  least,  an  alter- 
native set  of  uniform  requisitions,  to  take  effect  in  the  year 
1885."  Since  that  time  the  movement  has  made  unexpectedly 
rapid  progress.  In  the  autumn  of  1879,  by  the  concerted 
action  of  ten  of  the  New  England  colleges,  to  wit,  Harvard, 
Yale,  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Williams,  Amherst,  Wesleyan,  Trin- 
ity, Tufts,  and  our  own,  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
holding  of  four  conferences  of  examiners  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  practicability  of  agreement  upon  requisitions  in 
the  four  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and 
English.  On  the  twenty-second  of  December  these  confer- 
ences were  held,  —  the  Greek  examiners  meeting  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  Latin  at  New  Haven,  the  Mathematical  at  Provi- 
dence, and  the  English  at  Hartford.  In  each  case  the 
conferences  arrived  at  results  almost  unanimous,  and  when 
the  requisitions  recommended  by  them  respectively  were 
submitted  to  the  different  faculties,  the  responses  were,  in 
general,  much  more  favorable  than  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  original  promoters  of  the  plan.  Since  that  time  a  ma- 
jority of  the  above-named  institutions  have  either  modified 
their  entrance  requisitions  in  the  direction  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  examiners,  or  have  decided  to  do  so  in- 
season  for  the  catalogues  and  circulars  of  the  present  year. 
As  further  conferences  are  already  provided  for  during  the 
present  year,  there  is  good  ground  to  anticipate  the  entire 
success  of  the  movement  at  an  early  date. 

In  view  of  the  great  desirableness  of  this  inter-collegiate  co- 
operation, and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  reasons 
which  four  years  ago  rendered  it  wise  to  raise  our  standard  of 
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requirements  for  admission  to  an  unprecedented  height  are 
disappearing,  and  with  the  erection  of  more  commodious 
buildings  will  wholly  cease,  our  Faculty  have  not  thought  it 
important  to  wait  until  18S5  before  acceding  to  the  lower 
standard  substantially  agreed  upon  by  the  associated  colleges. 
They  have,  therefore,  from  the  beginning,  cordially  supported 
the  effort  to  secure  uniform  requisitions,  and  have  voted  to 
adopt  as  an  alternative  set  for  the  coming  year  those  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferences  of  examininers  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Mathematics.  They  have  also  voted  that  as  soon  as  a  majority 
of  the  other'  colleges  shall  come  to  an  agreement  upon  the 
remaining  subjects,  they  will  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
entire  set  as  the  only  requisitions  for  admission  to  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  work  of  the  third 
term  of  the  Senior  year  was  made  elective.  Political  economy 
(second  term  Senior),  geology  (second  term  Junior),  and  chem- 
istry (first  term  Junior)  were  also  changed  from  required  to 
elective  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  biology  (first  term  Ju- 
nior) was  changed  from  elective  to  required.  The  elocution- 
ary instruction  was  much  enlarged  and  improved,  and  new 
electives  in  English  literature  were  introduced  throughout  the 
Senior  year. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of 
Women  continued  with  unabated  interest  its  beneficent  work. 
Its  correspondence  with  similar  bodies  at  home  and  abroad,  its 
essays  and  discussions  at  parlor  meetings,  its  reports  and 
other  documents,  its  care  for  the  improvement  of  the  personal 
and  social  opportunities  of  students,  combine  to  render  it  use- 
ful in  many  other  ways  than  merely  in  the  aid  of  necessitous 
students.  Even  in  this,  however,  it  has  an  abundant  call  for 
continued  effort. 

To  Madame  Bodichon,  of  Hawkshurst,  England,  especial 
acknowledgments  are  due  for  welcome  contributions  of  pic- 
tures for  the  adornment  of  the  College  parlors  for  ladies. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Rev.  John 
W.  Lindsay,  S.  T.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College:  — 
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The  work  of  the  year  was  as  follows  :  — 

Freshman  Class.  First  Term.  — Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay, 
four  hours  a  week.     Livy,  Book  XXL,  and  portions  of  Book  XXII. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia 
and  Lucian's  Timon.     Writing  of  Greek  prose. 

German  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.  Sheldon's 
Grammar.     "Der  Zerbrochene  Krug"  (Zschokke). 

Mathematics  with  Professor  Kimpton,  four  hours  a  week.  Whole  of  Loomis' 
Geometry. 

Second  Term.  —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  four  hours  a  week. 
Horace,  selections  from  the  Odes;  Cicero  de  Senectute  (at  sight). 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  About  i,200*lines  of  Homer's 
Odyssey.     Writing  of  Greek  prose. 

German  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.  "Der  Zer- 
brochene Krug."  Eigensinn  (Benedix)  and  "Einer  Muss  Heirathen"  (Wil- 
helmi). 

Mathematics  with  Mr.  Wells,  four  hours  a  week.     Algebra. 

Third  Term.  —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  four  hours  a  week. 
Horace,  selections. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  Selections  from  Herodotus. 
Writing  of  Greek  Prose. 

German  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.  Goethe' 
"  Hermann  und  Dorothea." 

Mathematics  with  Mr.  Wells,  four  hours  a  week.     Trigonometry. 

Lectures  on  Greek  and  Roman  History  were  given  to  the  class  by  Prof  esse 
Kimpton,  one  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindsay  gave  lectures  on  Latin  Grammar  one  hour  a  weel 
in  connection  with  the  course  in  Latin. 

Composition  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Kimpton  one  hour  a  fortnight 
throughout  the  year. 

Elocution  with  Mr.  Curry  one  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Sophomore  Class.  First  Term.  —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay 
three  hours  a  week.     Horace,  selections  from  the  Satires  and  Epistles. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  three  hours  a  week.  Orations  of  Lysias  am 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Goethe's  "  Hermann  unc 
Dorothea." 

Mathematics  with  Mr.  Wells,  four  hours  a  week.     Analytical  Geometry. 

French  with  Mr.  Dippold,  three  hours  a  week.  Review  of  Otto's  Grammr. 
and  Reader. 

Second  Term. —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  three  hours  a  week. 
Sslections  from  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  Cicero  de  Amicitia  (at  sight). 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  three  hours  a  week.  Electra  of  Sophocles. 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Lessing's  "  Minna  von 
Barnhelm." 
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Physics  with  Professor  Cross,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  five  hours  a 
week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

French  with  Mr.  Dippold,  three  hours  a  week.     Cinq  Mars,  150  pages. 

Third  Term  —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  three  hours  a  week. 
Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Germania  (selections  at  sight). 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  three  hours  a  week.  Xenophon's  Hellenica. 
Greek  Prose  Composition. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.     Goethe's  "  Egmont." 

Physics  with  Professor  Cross,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  five  hours  a 
week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

French  with  Mr.  Dippold,  three  hours  a  week.  Cinq  Mars,  50  pages,  and  le 
Cid. 

Elocution  with  Mr.  Curry,  one  hour  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

Composition  with  Professor  Kimpton,  one  hour  a  fortnight  throughout  the 
year. 

Junior  Class.  First  Term.  —  Chemistry  with  Professor  Nichols,  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  six  hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Rhetoric  with  Professor  Kimpton,  four  hours  a  week. 

The  division  of  the  class  in  Elective  Studies  was  as  follows  :  — 

Biology,  elected  by  nineteen.  Instruction  was  given  by  Professor  Hyatt  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  four  hours  a  week.  Lec- 
tures. 

German,  elected  by  fourteen.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two  hours 
a  week.     "  Schiller  Die  Piccolomini." 

Greek,  elected  by  two.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a 
week.     The  Medea  of  Euripides. 

French,  elected  by  two.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Dippold,  three  hours  a  week. 
Paul  Albert's  "  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Francaise,"  180  pages. 

Latin,  elected  by  five.  Instruction  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  three 
hours  a  week.     Plautus'  Captives,  Lectures  on  Latin  Grammar. 

Calculus,  elected  by  six.     Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Wells,  two  hours  a  week. 

Second  Term.  —  Psychology  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a  week.  Lec- 
tures. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  with  Professor  Kimpton,  three  hours  a  week 
Lectures. 

Geology  with  Professor  Niles,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History, 
three  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

The  class  was  divided  as  follows  in  Elective  Studies  :  — 
t   Zoology,   elected  by   sixteen.     Instruction  given  by   Professor    Hyatt  three 
hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Latin,  elected  by  five.  Instruction  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay, 
three  hours  a  week.     Plautus'  Trinummus,  Lectures. 

Greek,  elected  by  three.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a 
week.  The  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  and  reading  at  sight  from  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
paedia. 

Chemistry,  elected  by  three.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Nichols,  two 
hours  a  week. 

Calculus,  elected  by  four.     Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Wells,  two  hours  a  week. 
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Third  Term.  —  Logic  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

English  Literature  with  Professor  Kimpton,  five  hours  a  week.  Lectures  in 
connection  with  the  authors  read. 

The  class  was  divided  as  follows  in  Elective  Studies  :  — 

Botany,  elected  by  fifteen.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Ordway,  -two 
hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Greek,  elected  by  four.  Instruction  by  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Greek  Anthology. 

Roman  Law,  elected  by  eighteen.  Instruction  by  Professor  Kimpton,  two 
hours  a  week.     Text-book  and  lectures. 

German,  elected  by  sixteen.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck.  Lessing's 
"Emilia  Galotti." 

Latin,  elected  by  five.  Instruction  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay. 
Terence,  "  Andria,''  and  "  Heauton  Timorumenos." 

Italian,  elected  by  fourteen.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a 
week. 

Anglo-Saxon,  elected  by  eleven.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Dippold.  The 
whole  of  March's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader. 

Composition  with  Professor  Kimpton,  one  hour  a  fortnight,  throughout  the 
year. 

Elocution,  regular  instruction  given  by  Mr.  Curry  throughout  the  year. 

Senior  Class.  First  Term.  —  Theistic  Philosophy  with  Professor  Bowne, 
four  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Ethical  Philosophy,  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

In  the  Elective  Studies  the  class  was  divided  as  follows:  — 

Recent  English  Philosophy,  elected  by  ten.     Instruction  was  given  by  Profes 
sor  Bowne,  three  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Greek,  elected  by  six.  Instruction  was  given  by  Professor  Buck,  with  th« 
Junior  Class. 

German,  elected  by  three.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  with  the 
Junior  Cless. 

French,  elected  by  four.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Dippold,  with  the  Junior 
Class. 

Chemistry,  elected  by  two.     Instruction  given  by  Professor  Nichols. 

Calculus,  elected  by  two.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Wells,  with  the  Junior 
Class.. 

Latin,  elected  by  three.  Instruction  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay, 
with  the  Junior  Class. 

Italian,  elected  by  eight.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a 
week. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  two.  Instruction  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay, 
two  hours  a  week.     Whitney's  Grammar      Extracts  from  the  Nalopakhyanam. 

Second  Term.  —  Evidences  of  Christianity  with  Professor  Bowne,  four  hours 
a  week.     Lectures. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  Professor  Kimpton,  three  hours  a 
week.     Text-book  and  lectures. 

In  Elective  Studies  the  class  was  divided  as  follows  :  — 
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Political  Economy,  elected  by  thirteen.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Kimp- 
ton,  three  hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  text-book. 

Metaphysics,  elected  by  twelve.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Bowne,  three 
hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Greek,  elected  by  five.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  with  the  Junior 
Class. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  three.  Instruction  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay, 
two  hours  a  week.     Whitney's  Grammar.     Nalopakhyanam  (continued). 

Latin,  elected  by  five.  Instruction  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  with 
the  Junior  Class. 

Chemistry,  elected  by  one.     Instruction  given  by  Professor  Nichols. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  eight.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Kimpton, 
two  hours  a  week. 

Calculus,  elected  bv  two.     Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Wells,  two  hours  a  week. 

Third  Term.  —  History  of  Philosophy  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a 
week.     Lectures. 

In  the  Elective  Studies  the  class  was  divided  as  follows  :  — 

International  Law,  elected  by  eleven.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Kimp- 
ton, three  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  twelve.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Kimp- 
ton, two  hours  a  week.     Study  of  American  authors. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  three.  Instruction  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay. 
Whitney's  Grammar  and  Delbruck's  "  Vedische  Chrestomathie." 

German,  elected  by  six.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  with  the  Junior 
Class. 

Greek,  elected  by  four.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  with  the  Junior 
Class. 

Latin,  elected  by  six.  Instruction  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  with 
the  Junior  Class 

Botany,  elected  by  one.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Ordway,  with  the 
Junior  Class. 

Metaphysics,  elected  by  nine.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Bowne,  two 
hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Roman  Law,  elected  by  two.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Kimpton,  two 
hour-  a  week,  with  the  Junior  Class. 

French,  elected  by  three.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Dippold,  with  the  Junior 
Cla-s. 

Chemistry,  elected  by  one.     Instruction  given  by  Professor  Nichols. 

This  class  was  with  Professor  Kimpton  one  hour  a  fortnight,  throughout  the 
year,  in  English  composition. 

In  Elocution,  instruction  was  given  by  Mr.  Curry. 

Students  from  other  Departments  of  the  University.  —  Thirty-three 
students  connected  with  other  departments  have  received  instruction  in  connec- 
tion with  the  College  classes.     Of  this  number  twenty  were  college  graduates. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  renew  the  suggestions  in  the  report  of  the 
preceding  year  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  free  scholarships  for  merito- 
rious students. 
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THE    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC. 


In  this  department,  the  whole  number  examined  for  admis- 
sion was  twenty.  Of  these,  eight  were  admitted  without  con- 
ditions, and  twelve  rejected. 

The  whole  number  in  attendance  the  first  semester  was 
tw.enty-seven  ;  the  second  semester,  twenty-eight. 

Twenty-one  were  residents  of  Massachusetts,  two  of  Illinois, 
one  of  Towa,  one  of  Indiana,  one  of  New  Jersey,  one  of 
Rhode  Island,  one  of  England. 

Eight  were  young  men,  twenty  young  women. 

The  general  studies,  such  as  musical  composition,  counter- 
point, history,  and  aesthetics,  were  well  sustained,  and  not  less 
so  the  more  special  technical  Course  for  Pianists.  The 
Course  for  Organists  and  the  Course  for  Vocalists  were  for 
the  year  less  in  demand. 

The  promotions  were  from  the  Junior  to  Senior  Class,  one ; 
from  Middle  to  Senior  Class,  two.  On  account  of  sickness, 
lack  of  means,  and  in  some  cases  a  preference  to  protract  the 
time  of  study,  no  member  of  the  Senior  Class  applied  for  the 
final  examinations  looking  to  the  degree. 

At  the  beginning  of  its  current  year  the  New  England 
Conservatory  introduced  a  number  of  new  features,  including 
instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education. 
As  this  is  free  to  members  of  the  College  of  Music,  it  should 
be  noted  here. 

The  College  still  lacks  the  endowments  and  buildings  which 
would  enable  it  to  do  the  work  which  it  covets  to  do,  and 
which  ought  to  be  done  in  Boston.  Under  its  present  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  rooms,  it  dares  not  advertise  the  advan- 
tages it  actually  offers.  The  hundred  thousand  dollars  origi- 
nally asked  for  by  the  Corporation  are  greatly  needed,  and 
must  some  time  come. 

Of  one  need  of  the  students,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  Dr. 
E.  Tourjee,  thus  speaks  :  — 

"  Many  of  the  most  talented  are  of  limited  means.  Last  term  a  plan  was 
adopted  to  aid  such  students  by  allowing  them  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale 
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of  tickets  to  the  regular  concerts  of  the  Conservatory  and  College,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  has  been  appreciated.  Some  have  sold 
enough  to  meet  their  entire  tuition  bill. 

"  The  Alumni  have  taken  important  steps  to  help  struggling  talent,  and  a  mu- 
sical festival,  comprising  seven  concerts,  —  by  students  of  the  College  princi- 
pally, —  is  to  be  given  next  February,  the  proceeds  o'f  which  are  to  be  entirely 
devoted  to  the  loan  fund  of  the  Association,  to  enable  worthy  students  of  small 
means  to  pursue  their  studies." 


THE    COLLEGE    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

The  late  President  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Hon.  Charles 
L.  Flint,  having  temporarily  accepted  the  position  only  to  af- 
ford relief  to  the  finances  of  the  institution,  the  vacancy 
created  by  his  retirement  last  spring  was  filled  without  entail- 
ing the  payment  of  an  additional  salary  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Senior  Professor,  the  Hon.  Levi  Stockbridge,  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

The  annual  report  of  the  President  showed  an  attendance 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  students.  Their  classification, 
and  that  of  the  University  matriculates,  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  :  — 

Post-graduates 

Graduates  of  1879 

Senior  Class 

Junior  Class 

Sophomore  Class 

Freshman  Class 

Select  Class 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  good  name  of  the  College  abroad 
that  among  the  students  there  were  representatives,  not  only 
of  remote  States  of  the  Union,  such  as  Kentucky,  Minnesota, 
and  California,  but  also  of  foreign  states,  including  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  Cuba,  Chili,  Turkey,  and  Japan. 

In  their  last  report,  the  Trustees  say  :  — 

"  The  College  is  now,  for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  practically  free  from 
debt.  It  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized,  so  as  to  place  it,  if  possible,  upon  a 
sound  and  strong  financial  or  business  basis.  The  current  expenses  have  been 
reduced  by  more  than  $10,000  a  year,  —  sufficient  to  bring  them  within  the  income 
of  the  institution,  and  to  leave  a  small  margin. 


University 

Whole 

latriculates. 

Number. 

2 

4 

6 

7 

9 

9 

— 

15 

8 

65 

1 

*5 

— 

23 
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"To  effect  this  reduction  it  has  been  necessary  to  abolish  one  professorship 
and  to  withhold  the  President's  salary.  The  salaries  of  one  or  two  professors, 
and  that  of  the  treasurer,  though  small  already,  were  somewhat  cut  down  ;  while 
a  saving  of  about  $400  was  made  in  the  janitor's  work,  and  a  little  more  in  the 
office  of  farm  superintendent.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  expenses  can  be 
reduced  to  a  much  lower  figure  without  seriously  crippling  the  usefulness  of  the 
College  and  curtailing  its  efficiency." 

Two  bills  are  at  this  moment  before  Congress,  each  of  which 
provides  for  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
public  lands  to  the  promotion  of  education.  The  one  before 
the  Senate  provides  that  one  third  of  these  proceeds  shall  be 
given  to  the  agricultural  colleges  established  under  the  Con- 
gressional Act  of  1862;  the  bill  before  the  House  makes  a 
like  disposition  of  one  fourth  of  said  proceeds.  If  either  shall 
receive  the  sanction  of  Congress,  as  in  some  form  one  or  the 
other  should,  the  future  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  be 
worthy  of  the  nation  and  commonwealth  to  which  it  owes  its 
creation.1 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    THEOLOGY. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  the  term  of  service 
of  Rev.  Luther  T.  Townsend,  S.  T.  D ,  as  Professor  of  Prac- 
tical Theology,  and  that  of  Rev.  Henry  C.  Sheldon,  D.  B.,  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  Historic  Theology,  having  expired,  the 
former  was  reappointed  for  a  new  term  of  five  years,  and  the 
latter  made  full  Professor  of  Historic  Theology  for  the  same 
period. 

In  May,  the  Corporation,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
predecessors,  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Theological  Semi- 
nary, submitted  an  extended  Quadrennial  Report  of  the  School 
of  Theology  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  held  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  This  Report 
contains  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  School  from  1876  to 
1880,  and  may  be  found  in  printed  form  in  "  The  Daily  Chris- 

1  Since  the  above  was  written,  the   Senate  has  taken  up  its  bill  and  passed  it  by  an   almost  [ 
unanimous  vote.     The  tenor  ofthe  Senate's  debate,  and  the  reception  of  its  action  by  the  country, 
were  such  that  the  House  cm  hardly  fail  to  renew,  immediately  after  the  recess,  the  approbation 
which,  in  1872,  it  gave  a  similar  bill. 
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tian  Advocate"  of  May  13,  and  also  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
printed  Journal  of  the  General  Conference,  New  York,  1880. 

In  connection  with  the  above-named  assembly  an  important 
Educational  Convention  was  held,  on  whose  recommendation 
the  General  Conference  made  provision  for  "  a  general  centen- 
nial effort  in  behalf  of  education  in  the  year  1884,"  as  a  fitting 
celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  organization 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  hope  was  expressed 
by  the  Convention  that  the  proposed  fund  would  amount  to 
not  less  than  ten  millions  of  dollars.  About  that  sum  was 
raised  for  various  specified  purposes  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  1866. 

Plans  for  a  suitable  participation  in  this  worthy  undertaking 
should,  at  an  early  date,  engage  the  attention  of  this  Board. 
Years  ago,  after  a  special  study  of  the  institutions  of  this 
church,  Edward  Everett  publicly  stated  that  during  the  thirty 
years  preceding  no  other  Christian  body  in  America  had  done 
so  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education. 
(Methodist  Centenary  Convention,  Boston,  1866,  p.  84.)  With 
the  resources  now  procurable,  even  this  good  record  of  the  past 
should  be  outdone. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  School  of  Theology 
was  sixty  Those  newly  entering  numbered  thirty-one.  Of 
these,  fifteen  were  college  graduates ;  five  were  admitted  to 
the  second  division  of  the  Junior  Class  on  examination,  or  on 
certificates  of  qualification  for  admission  to  College,  and  the 
remainder  were  received  as  special  students. 

Sixteen  members  of  the  School,  namely,  six  seniors,  one 
middler,  four  juniors,  four  special  course  men,  and  one  resi- 
dent graduate,  pursued  electively  one  or  more  of  the  following 
branches  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  in  addition  to  their 
required  work  in  their  own  department:  Ethics;  Evidences 
of  Christianity  ;  German  ;  History  of  Philosophy  ;  Logic  ; 
Metaphysics ;  Psychology  ;  Recent  English  Philosophy  ;  and 
Philosophy  of  Theism.  The  advantage  of  finding  such  op- 
portunities, in  connection  with  their  professional  course,  is 
coming  to  be  appreciated  by  larger  and  larger  numbers. 

The  tuition  being  free  to  all  regular  members  of  the  Theo- 
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logical  School,  the  arrangement,  in  effect,  provides  a  great 
variety  of  elective  courses  in  and  for  the  theological  depart- 
ment. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Rev.  James 
E.  Latimer,  S.  T.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School :  — 

I.    The  Work  of  the  Year. 

i.  Senior  Class.  —  Dr.  Warren  lectured  on  the  Comparative  History  of  Re- 
ligions, on  Comparative  Theology,  and  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  three 
hours  a  week. 

Analytical  questions  on  certain  authors  were  required  of  each  member  of  the 
class.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  oldest  of  the  Ethnic  religions,  and  to 
the  latest  of  the  philosophies  of  religion. 

Dr.  Latimer  lectured  on  Christian  Philosophy,  two  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay  conducted  the  readings  of  the  class  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  one 
hour  a  week,  in  each  study.  Lectures  were  also  given  upon  the  books  read,  and 
on  Interpretation. 

Dr.  Townsend  lectured  on  Pastoral  Theology,  on  Church  Polity  and  Discipline, 
besides  conducting  Homiletical  exercises,  four  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  Church  History  since  the  Reformation,  two 
hours  a  week. 

Mr.  Curry  gave  instruction  in  Elocution,  two  hours  a  week. 

2.  Middle  Class.  —  Dr.  Latimer  taught  Didactic  Theology  by  systematic  pres- 
entation and  discussions,  four  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay  taught  Hebrew  and  Greek,  one  hour  a  week  in  each  study.  Sup- 
plementary lectures  were  also  given. 

Dr.  Townsend  lectured  on  Homiletics,  with  practical  exercises,  three  hours  a 
week.  Some  of  his  work  was  given  to  the  class  in  (privately)  printed  form,  to 
economize  time. 

Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  History  of  Doctrine,  three  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  Curry  gave  instruction  in  Elocution  two  hours  a  week  during  the  year. 

3.  Junior  Class.  —  Dr.  Latimer  lectured  on  Theological  Encyclopaedia ;  on 
Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology}  and  on  Missions,  theoretically,  historically, 
and  practically  considered,  two  hours  a  week.  He  also  taught  the  class  Biblical 
Introduction,  with  use  of  Angus'  Hand-book,  one  hour  a  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay  taught  Hebrew  three  hours  a  Week ;  also  Greek,  two  hours  a 
week.     Lectures  also  were  given  on  New  Testament  manuscripts  and  versions. 

Dr.  Townsend  lectured  on  Introduction  to  Practical  Theology. 

Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  Old  Testament  History,  on  History  of  the 
Apostolic  Age,  and  on  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Reformation,  four  hours  a 
week.  In  the  last-mentioned  province  the  professor  gave  his  lectures  to  the  class 
in  the  printed  form. 

Mr.  Curry  gave  instruction  in  Elocution,  two  hours  a  week  during  the  year. 

II.    Number  of  Students,  etc. 

The  Junior  Class  consisted  of  fifteen  members,  the  Middle  Class  of  seventeen,  J 
the  Senior  Class  of  ten,  and  there  were  eighteen  unclassified  students.  The  sum  [ 
total  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  sixty. 
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Classified  by  States,  they  stood  as  follows: — Massachusetts,  twelve ;  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio,  each  eight;  New  York,  six;  New  Hampshire,  four;  Iowa, 
Maine,  and  Wisconsin,  each  three;  Michigan,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Onta- 
rio, each  two;  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  Brunswick,  and  England,  each  one. 

III.  General  Lectures. 

Many  very  valuable  addresses  were  made  to  the  School  by  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen, whose  services  were  secured  by  the  students  themselves,  as  opportunity 
offered.  Doctors  Duryea,  Withrow,  and  Clark,  as  also  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  of  the 
Congregational  body;  Dr.  Newton,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  Dr. 
Butler,  Rev.  William  Taylor,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Wood,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  and  finally  President  Warren  and  Professor  Bovvne,  of  the  University, 
gave  each  one  or  more  lectures  to  the  students,  at  their  solicitation. 

IV.  Elocution. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  department.  Mr.  Curry  gave 
instruction  to  each  class  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  In  such  a 
course,  extending  through  three  consecutive  years,  an  instructor  is  able  to  give  a 
full  survey  of  the  subject,  and  a  most  thorough  drill  in  practical  methods.  We 
believe  that  there  is  no  theological  school  in  the  country  that  devotes  so  much 
time  as  we  do  to  this  much-neglected  subject.  The  interest  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  much  enthusiasm  gathers  around  this  department. 

V.  Beneficiary  Aid. 

As  usual,  the  announcement  is  to  be  made  that  our  resources  in  this  direction 
are  quite  limited.  We  could  disburse,  to  great  advantage,  much  more  money  to 
needy  students,  were  it  placed  at  our  disposal.  Our  Institution  is  far  behind 
most  theological  schools  in  this  regard. 

The  amount  loaned  from  the  University  Fund,  and  the  grant  from  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  needy  students,  were  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars, 


THE   SCHOOL    OF    LAW. 

During  the  year  the  Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  LL.  D.,  and  the 
Hon.  Charles  Theodore  Russell,  both  lecturers  of  long  stand- 
ing in  the  School,  were  appointed  professors,  and  thus  asso- 
ciated with  the  directing  Faculty.  An  additional  lecture-room 
adjacent  to  the  main  lecture-hall  was  secured,  and  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  new  books  added  to  the  library. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  this  School  there  was  no  other  in  the  country  presenting  a 
curriculum  three  years  in  duration.  Two  years  ago  our 
graduate  courses  of  study  and  reading,  with  annual  examina- 
tions, were  so  extended  and  arranged  as  to  provide  for  candi- 
dates for  the  higher  degrees  of  Master  of  Laws  and  Doctor  of 
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Civil  Law.  As  these  graduate  courses  presuppose  and  require 
the  antecedent  undergraduate  course  of  three  years  in  the 
Law  School,  and  an  antecedent  four  years'  course  in  a  college 
of  arts,  and  as  they  prescribe  examinations  conducted  in  three 
languages  besides  the  English,  and  in  the  case  of  candidates 
for  the  doctorate  extending  through  at  least  four  years  beyond 
the  first  graduation  in  the  Law  School,  making  at  least  a  seven 
years'  course  in  law,  no  large  access  of  candidates  was  to  be 
expected.  Out  of  a  considerable  number  of  applicants,  how- 
ever, two  were  admitted,  both  graduates  of  the  School.  If 
only  a  chair  of  Roman  Law,  and  another  of  Rechtsphilosophie 
or  General  Jurisprudence,  could  be  endowed  for  the  benefit  of 
graduate  students,  the  department  would  grow  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  render  American  legal  education  a  most  valuable 
service. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School,  the  Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  LL.  D.  :  — 

Again  I  have  the  pleasure  to  report  a  pleasant  and  successful  year  in  the  Law 
School. 

The  number  and  character  of  the  students  in  the  year  1879-80  have  been  fully 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  past  few  years,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  School 
constantly  improves. 

The  large  additions  to  the  Library  during  this  year  have  greatly  increased  the 
facilities  for  more  extended  research  and  investigation  of  legal  questions,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  increase  has  been  most  fully  demonstrated. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  the  following  lectures,  viz. :  On  Agency,  nine, 
by  the  Dean ;  Bills  and  Notes,  twenty-three,  by  Mr.  Bigelow  ;  Contracts,  forty- 
eight,  by  the  Dean  ;  Criminal  Law,  twenty-two,  by  the  same  ;  Equity,  thirty-seven, 
by  Professor  Foster ;  Evidence,  twenty-seven,  by  Professor  Russell  ;  Insurance, 
seven,  by  Mr.  Bigelow;  Partnership,  ten,  by  the  Dean;  Patent  Law,  nine,  by  Mr. 
Smith  ;  Pleading,  sixteen,  by  Professor  Russell  ;  Parliamentary  Law,  six,  by  same ; 
Real  Property,  forty,  by  Mr.  Paine  ;  Sales,  fourteen,  by  the  Dean ;  Torts,  forty-two, 
by  Mr.  Bigelow ;  Wills,  seven,  by  the  Dean. 

Mr.  Wellrnan  has  also  given  thirteen  lectures,  or  exercises,  on  the  Massachu- 
setts practice,  especially,  which  were  very  acceptable  and  useful  to  the  students, 
and  ought  to  be  continued  every  year.  The  usual  number  of  Moot  Courts  have 
also  been  held,  which  proved  of  great  value  to  the  class. 

We  have  also  had  two  recitations  a  day,  conducted  by  Mr.  Wetherbee,  Mr. 
Swasey,  and  Mr.  Benjarnm.  The  uniform  testimony  of  all  who  attend  these  red-  1 
tations  is  in  favor  of  their  usefulness,  and  their  tendency  to  secure  accurate 
knowledge  of  principles,  and  facility  in  expressing  and  stating  them.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  a  wise  arrangement  to  have  the  recitations  conducted  by  different 
persons  than  the  lecturers,  since  the  student  then  has  the  advantage  of  the  im- 
pressions of  two  distinct  minds,  one  of  which,  at  least,  may  be  better  able,  in 
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many  cases,  to  understand  and  explain  their  difficulties,  than  an  older  and  more 
experienced  person. 

In  pursuance  of  a  plan  constantly  to  elevate  the  standard  of  attainments  and 
scholarship  in  the  School,  a  new  condition  was  required  of  the  graduating  class 
this  year,  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  permanent,  viz. ;  that  each  student  write 
a  thesis  or  essay  on  some  legal  topic,  of  his  own  selection,  and  to  be  approved  by 
the  Dean.  The  present  year  the  Dean  offered  a  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  essay 
of  this  kind,  which  was  read  at  Class  Day  by  Hamilton  Lee  Whithed,  to  whom 
the  prize  was  awarded.  The  Dean  also  offered  a  prize  of  $10  for  the  best 
analysis  or  epitome  of  his  Lectures  on  Contracts,  which  was  equally  divided 
between  Henry  Bailey  Hall,  of  Waterville,  Me.,  and  Edwin  Freeland  Benson,  of 
Swan's  Island,  Me.,  whose  charts  were  of  such  equal  merit,  it  was  difficult  to 
decide  between  them.  They  were  exhibited  at  Class  Day,  and  excited  much  com- 
mendation. 

The  graduating  class  was  addressed  on  Class  Day  by  the  Hon.  John  W. 
Stevenson,  of  Kentucky,  Professor  in  the  Law7  School  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  need 
of  a  high  standard  of  morality  and  education  in  the  legal  profession.  It  was  a 
valuable  and  high-toned  address. 

Of  forty-two  applicants  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  thirty-five  successfully  passed 
their  examinations  and  received  their  degrees.  As  we  have  many  who  finally 
leave  us  each  year,  but  without  applying  for  a  degree,  I  would  suggest  whether 
some  certificate  or  diploma  might  also  be  granted  them,  as  a  class,  on  Commence- 
ment Day. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the.  University  Year  Book  much 
space  was  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  hopeful  outlook 
of  medical  education,  and  to  the  very  important  relation  sus- 
tained by  the  American  universities  to  this  reform.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  in  accordance  with  the  anticipations 
of  progress  then  expressed,  Harvard  University  has  now  an- 
nounced an  extension  of  its  recommended  course  of  study  to 
four  years.  One  by  one  the  stronger  and  more  progressive 
schools  will  surely  follow  this  example,  until,  in  a  future  nearer 
than  most  imagine,  the  disgraceful  record  of  American  med- 
ical training  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  this  century 
will  be  retrieved,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  forgotten. 

The  following,  from  the  annual  report  of  I.  T.  Talbot,  M.  D., 
Dean  of  the  School,  sufficiently  describes  the  work  of  the 
year : — 

The  past  year  was  in  many  ways  one  of  great  prosperity  in  the  School.  The 
teaching  was  more  thorough,  complete,  and  systematic  than  ever  before. 
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The  Students.  —  There  were  in  attendance  during  the  year  :  — 

Post  graduate I 

Four  years'  course,  — 

Third  year I 

Second  year 3 

First  year 7 

Three  years'  course, — 

Senior  Class 35 

Middle  Class 23 

Junior  Class 38 

Special  course 9 

Total 127 

The  New  Baccalaureate  Degrees.  —  At  the  Annual  Commencement  of 
the  University  in  June,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Surgery  was  conferred  upon 
one  member  of  the  four  years'  course,  who  had  completed  his  third-year  exami- 
nations. This  was  the  first  time  this  degree  had  been  conferred  in  the  history  of 
the  School,  and  probably  the  first  time  in  this  country  during  the  present  century. 
Whether  the  profession  will  sustain  this  effort  to  lengthen  the  time  of  study  and 
so  improve  medical  education  time  only  will  determine,  yet  so  far  the  experiment 
promises  success. 

The  Graduating  Class. — This  numbered,  the  present  year,  35;  of  these 
19  were  men  and  16  women.  The  degrees  were  conferred  in  March,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  understanding  with  the  class  at  the  time  of  entrance.  Hereafter, 
however,  the  term  of  instruction  will  continue  through  the  full  University  year, 
and  the  degrees  will  be  conferred  on  the  graduates  of  the  School  at  the  Univer- 
sity Commencement. 

Income  and  Expenditures. —  The  income  of  the  School,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  statement,  is  larger  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  establishment  of  the  School,  a  small  sum  has  been  divided  among 
those  members  of  the  Faculty,  who,  during  the  seven  years  of  its  existence,  have 
devoted  much  time  and  effort  toward  sustaining  it,  repaid  only  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  good  they  were  doing.  The  expenses  of  a  medical  school  are 
necessarily  very  great.  The  corps  of  teachers  must  be  large,  and  should  embrace 
only  men  and  women  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  work.  To  do  this,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  devote  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  to  the  instruction  of  the 
students,  it  is  important  that  liberal  salaries  should  be  provided.  As  in  past 
years,  we  would  urge  that  the  community,  which  is  to  receive  the  benefit  of  thorough 
medical  instruction  of  the  graduates,  might  reasonably  be  asked  to  contribute  to 
its  support,  and,  if  a  proper  appeal  were  made,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  sum 
might  be  secured  sufficient  to  supply  all  present  necessities. 

Instruction.  Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Conrad  Wesselhoeft  delivered 
forty-two  lectures  and  held  fifteen  clinics,  while  an  assistant  met  the  class  at 
frequent  intervals  in  quizzes,  or  examinations,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  any 
obscure  subject. 
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Materia  Medica.  —  Professor  J.  H.  Smith  gave  thirty-seven  lectures,  or  one 
half  of  the  complete  course,  on  this  subject,  which  covers  two  years.  Dr  J.  W. 
Clapp  assisted  the  chair  in  lectures  on  pharmacy. 

Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  —  Professor  E.  B.  de  Gersdorff  gave  forty-five 
lectures  upon  general  and  special  pathology,  his  subject  also  occupying  two 
years. 

Dr.  Annie  E.  Fisher  gave  eighteen  lectures,  and  Dr.  M.  J.  Flanders  twelve  lec- 
tures on  diseases  of  children  ;  Dr.  E.  P.  Colby  gave  two  lectures  on  nervous 
diseases  ;  Dr.  D.  G.  Woodvine  gave  thirteen  lectures  on  laryngoscopy  and  throat 
diseases,  and  two  clinics  weekly  through  the  year  ;  Dr  E.  U.  Jones  gave  ten  lec- 
tures on  hygiene  and  sanitary  science  ;  Dr.  H.  C.  Clapp  gave  nine  lectures  and 
sixty-seven  clinics  on  auscultation  and  percussion ;  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester  gave 
eleven  lectures  on  insanity  and  its  jurisprudence. 

Surgery. —  Professor  I.  T.  Talbot  gave  thirty-six  lectures  and  thirty  clinics  on 
operative  surgery,  with  six  demonstrations  on  the  cadaver.  Sixty  surgical  oper- 
ations were  performed  before  the  class,  and  in  a  large  number  of  minor  oper- 
ations the  Senior  Class  assisted.  Dr.  J.  W.  Hayward  gave  thirteen  lectures 
on  fractures  and  dislocations;  Dr.  J.  B.  Bell  gave  six  lectures  on  tumors;  Dr. 
W.  L.  Jackson  gave  eleven  lectures  and  six  practical  exercises  in  minor  sur- 
gery, and  Dr.  J.  C.  Gallison,  with  the  other  teachers,  assisted  in  the  clinics. 

Obstetrics. —  Professor  Walter  Wesselhoeft  gave  fifty  four  lectures,  covering 
his  entire  department.  These  were  supplemented  by  oral  examinations,  given  by 
Dr.  F.  L.  Radcliffe. 

Gynecology.  —  Professor  Mary  J.  Safford  delivered  thirty  lectures,  and  held 
sixty  clinics. 

Institutes  of  Medicine. —  Professor  David  Thayer  gave  thirty  lectures,  and  held 
twenty  examinations. 

Ophthalmology.  —  Professor  H.  C.  Angell  gave  no  didactic  lectures  this  year, 
but  held  eight  clinics,  with  surgical  operations  upon  the  eye. 

Anatomy.  —  Dr.  C.  E.  Hastings  delivered  one  hundred  and  twenty  lectures, 
each  of  which  was  preceded  by  a  short  examination,  or  quiz,  on  the  former  lec- 
ture. The  lectures  were  illustrated  by  charts,  diagrams,  manikins,  and  anatom- 
ical preparations,  as  well  as  by  recent  dissections.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Hastings,  assisted  by  Dr.  John  H.  Payne  and  Dr.  Adaline  B.  Church,  every 
student  was  required  to  make  full  dissections.  . 

Physiology.  —  Dr.  H.  P.  Bellows  gave  forty-eight  lectures  and  sixteen  histo- 
logical demonstrations.  He  also  met  the  class  at  ten  different  times,  to  explain 
any  points  on  which  they  were  in  doubt. 

Chemistry.  —  Mr.  C.  R.  Fletcher  presented  forty-six  lectures  on  general 
chemistry,  and  ten  lectures  on  medical  chemistry.  He  has  also  met  the  class  in 
examinations,  accompanied  with  illustrative  experiments. 

The  clinical  advantages  of  our  students  improve  from  year  to  year.  Though 
still  deprived  of  the  opportunity  accorded  to  other  students  of  visiting  the  wards 
of  the  City  Hospital,  yet,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic 
Hospital,  they  have  found  the  lack  as  far  as  possible  supplied.  This  institution, 
by  its  treatment  of  important  surgical  cases  operated  upon  before  the  class,  has 
proved  of  great  service  to  the  students.  The  surgical  clinic  was  more  fully 
attended  and  more  valuable  than  ever  before.  The  Dispensary  took  care  of 
more  than  thirteen  thousand  patients,  many  or  whom  were  placed  directly  under 
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the  charge  of  the  advanced  medical  students  qualified  to  give  most  watchful 
care,  and,  with  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  Faculty,  skilful  treatment,  to  the  sick 
poor. 

The  Museum.  —  Several  important  accessions  were  made  to  the  museum, 
and  by  its  more  thorough  classification  it  will  be  rendered  more  valuable  as  a 
means  of  illustration  and  instruction.  It  is  essential  that  larger  space  should  be 
devoted  to  this  department.  To  build  up  and  sustain  a  medical  museum,  such  as 
would  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  School,  and  furnish  abundant  pathological 
illustration  to  its  students,  would  require  an  expenditure  far  greater  than  the  in- 
come of  the  School  from  fees  will  ever  allow,  and  must  be  otherwise  provided. 

The  Library. —  Few  medical  libraries  are  so  carefully  conned  by  students  as 
is  this.  Although  it  contains  nominally  nearly  two  thousand  volumes,  yet  many  of 
these  are  old,  and  of  little  value,  save  for  occasional  reference.  If  five  hundred 
recent  medical  works  could  be  added  to  the  library  they  would  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  students  and  the  School. 

The  Hunt  Fund  Library.  —  The  income  of  this  legacy,  which  has  been  regu- 
larly paid  to  the  School,  has  been  a  constant  source  of  growth  to  the  library 
which  bears  the  donor's  name.  These  books,  which  are  loaned  three  months  at 
a  time  to  the  women  students,  are  of  great  and  constantly  increasing  service  to 
them. 

The  ALUMNI.  —  The  total  number  of  graduates  is-  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three.  These  are  mostly  located  in  various  parts  of  .the  United  States,  although 
some  are  practising  in  distant  countries.  The  success  which  has  attended  them 
is  such  as  may  well  satisfy  the  Faculty  and  Trustees.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  bringing  from  the  alumni  some  token  of  regard  and  esteem  for  the  Alma 
Mater.  In  their  success  and  continued  regard  for  the  School  lies  much  hope  for 
its  future  prosperity.  With  their  increasing  numbers,  with  the  kindly  feeling 
borne  toward  the  School  by  the  communities  in  which  they  practise,  with  the 
unflagging  interest  and  self-denying  devotion  of  the  Faculty,  and  with  the  watch- 
ful support  and  aid  given  to  it  by  the  Trustees,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  ultimate  strength  and  magnitude  of  this  department  of  the  University.. 


SCHOOL    OF    ALL    SCIENCES. 

In  this  department  thirty-four  courses  of  instruction  were 
offered.  Five  related  to  Comparative  Philology  and  the  Sci- 
ence of  Language,  five  to  Philosophy,  nine  were  in  languages 
(Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Anglo-Saxon),  seven  in  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences, 
and  eight  on  the  following  miscellaneous  subjects  :  Roman 
Law,  ^Esthetics,  Musical  Composition,  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
Philosophy  of  Theism,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  History  of 
Philosophy  in  its  relation  to  Christian  Thought,  and  the  Intro- 
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duction  to  the  History  of  Religions,  Comparative  Theology,  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

The  first  five  were  not  called  for,  but  nearly  all  the  others 
were  well  attended. 

The  long  course  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law, 
requiring  not  less  than  four  annual  examinations  beyond  the 
attainment  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Laws,  and  open  to  Bache- 
lors in  Arts  only,  was  more  fully  developed.  Two  were  en- 
rolled as  candidates  in  this  course,  but  as  examinations  are 
not  held  for  less  than  three,  this  part  of  the  work  has  not  yet 
begun. 

The  resort  of  members  of  this  School  to  European  univer- 
sities is  encouraged  by  the  officers,  and  is  increasing  from  year 
to  year.  Last  year  about  one  eighth  of  the  entire  member- 
ship carried  forward  their  work  as  externs  in  this  widest  his- 
toric sense.  A  few  endowed  scholarships  and  fellowships  in 
this  department  would  quickly  bear  important  fruit. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  acting  Dean 
of  the  School,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Lindsay,  S.  T.  D. :  — 

The  work  of  the  School  was  carried  on  during  the  year  with  gratifying  success. 
The  number  of  students  registered  as  members  of  the  School  was  thirty-nine,  of 
whom  three  were  young  women.  Fifteen  colleges  and  universities  were  represented 
as  follows:  — 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston  University  .         .         .         .17 

Wesleyan  University           .........  5 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 3 

Lawrence  University           .         .         .                  .         .         .         .  2 

Rochester  University 2 

Brown  University I 

Dartmouth  College 1 

East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University 1 

Harvard  College 1 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 1 

Northwestern  University 1 

Tufts  College 1 

University  of  Wisconsin 1 

West  Virginia  University I 

Williams  College I 

Examinations.  —  The  examinations,  which  are  semi-annual  and  in  writing, 
showed  commendable  application  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

Degrees.  —  The  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  one,  and 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  three. 
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THE   REGISTRATIONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  different  departments 
was  five  hundred  and  ten.  In  all  the  undergraduate  depart- 
ments there  were  gains  over  the  previous  year  ;  but  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  School  of  Oratory,  and  a  very  slight  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  professional  students,  considerably 
more  than  offset  these  gains.  The  following  table  shows  the 
classification  of  the  students  by  department  and  sex:  — 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 87  40  127 

College  of  Music 8  20  28 

College  of  Agriculture 18  —  18 

School  of  Theology 55  5  60 

School  of  Law 148  1  149 

School  of  Medicine 62  51  113 

School  of  All  Sciences 36  3  39 

Sum  by  departments 534 

Counted  twice 24 

Total    ' 510 

PROMOTIONS    TO    DEGREES. 

The  number  graduated  last  June  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  The  number  and  sex  of  those  promoted  to 
degrees  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 

To  the  Degree  of  Men.  Women.  Total. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 9  8  17 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 2  —  2 

Bachelor  of  Science 7  —  7 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 7  —  7 

Bachelor  of  Laws 34  —  34 

Bachelor  of  Surgery I  —  I 

Doctor  of  Medicine 19  16  35 

Master  of  Arts 1  2  3 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 1  —  1 

In  addition  to  the  above,  diplomas  certifying  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  regular  course  of  study  were  conferred  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

In  Men.  Women.  Total. 

College  of  Music —  —  — 

School  of  Theology —  1             1 

School  of  Oratory 5  7           12 
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FINANCES. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  contained  the  following 
data :  Assets  of  the  University  (independent  of  the  prop- 
erty held  by  the  trustees  of  the  Rich  estate),  $409,480.19. 
At  the  same  date,  August  31,  the  total  liabilities  were 
$76,255.58  ;  making  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities 
$335,22461.  The  total  of  receipts  (not  including  those  of 
the  College  of  Music  and  School  of  Medicine)  was  $76,274.78  ; 
total  of  expenditures,  $75,710.86. 

No  large  benefactions  were  received  during  the  year  ;  but 
the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  was  $2,659.40  greater  than 
at  the  same  date  one  year  before.  This  result  was  gratifying, 
but  it  was  brought  about  only  by  the  personal  subscription  of 
Trustees,  and  friends,  who  ought  to  be  relieved  from  annual 
solicitation  for  such  a  purpose. 


SUGGESTIONS    TO    FRIENDS  DESIRING   TO    AID    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  finances,  unconditioned  gifts 
toward  the  general  endowment  or  toward  current  expenses 
are  the  most  needful  and  most  welcome  of  all.  These  are 
always  useful,  always  timely,  always  strengthening.  They 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  giver,  inasmuch  as  they  indicate 
breadth  of  intellectual  view  and  sympathy. 

Still,  many  a  patron  has  perfectly  valid  grounds  for  wishing 
to  assist  one  form  of  education  rather  than  another,  or  the 
education  of  one  sex  rather  than  the  other,  and  to  all  such 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  University  offers  every  facility 
for  choice.  Would  one  promote  the  general  cause  of  liberal 
education  ?  Here  is  a  College  so  located  and  circumstanced 
as  to  be  able  to  make  a  dollar  go  further  and  do  more  than 
almost  any  similar  institution.  Is  it  musical  training  that  one 
would  foster  ?  Here  is  the  first  institution  ever  founded  in 
this  country  for  the  higher  training  of  the  graduates  of  ordi- 
nary conservatories.  The  friends  of  scientific  and  practical 
training  can  ask  nothing  more  scientific  or  practical  than  the 
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work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  sympathizers  with 
the  learned  professions  find  here  a.  school  for  each  of  them,  — 
a  School  of  Theology,  which  was  the  first  ever  opened  in  any 
country  to  all  qualified  students  impartially  ;  a  School  of  Law, 
which  was  the  first  in  America  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
course  of  instruction  three  years  in  duration,  and  to  organ- 
ize the  topics  of  such  a  course  in  an  orderly  and  rational 
sequence  ;  a  School  of  Medicine,  which  was  the  first  in  this 
country  to  present  courses  of  instruction  four  years  in  dura- 
tion, and  to  restore  the  ancient  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Med- 
icine and  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 

To  the  champion  of  post-graduate  training,  the  School  of 
All  Sciences  offers  unlimited  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  beneficence.  Would  one  lay  the  best  culture  of  foreign 
nations  under  tribute  to  America,  it  cannot  more  effectually 
be  done  than  by  endowing  fellowships  in  this  school.  Has 
one  interest  in  equalizing  the  scholastic  privileges  of  women 
and  men,  this  University  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  which 
neither  makes  nor  ever  has  made  any  odious  discriminations 
on  the  ground  of  sex.  Would  one  help  the  poor  and  unprivi- 
leged to  make  a  successful  start  in  life,  a  good  education  is 
both  capital  and  skill  to  the  possessor,  and  a  blessing  to  the 
public  as  well.  Would  the  citizen  of  Boston  adorn  it  with 
new  monuments  of  taste  and  culture,  in  what  more  beneficent 
and  enduring  methods  can  it  be  done  than  by  erecting  the 
noble  halls  which  shall  fitly  express  the  appreciation  of  our 
community  for  art,  and  science,  and  letters  ?  Even  if  one 
would  liberalize  and  stimulate  the  older  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  it  can  hardly  be  done  in  any  other  way 
so  effectually  as  by  increasing  the  resources  and  influence  of 
this. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    TOWN  AND   ITS    QUARTER-MILLENNIAL 
CELEBRATION. 

The  year  covered  by  the  foregoing  report  closed  the  first 
quarter-millennium  of  the  life  of  Boston.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  September  the  city  worthily  celebrated  the  two  hundred 
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and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  naming  of  the  peninsula. 
Unfortunately,  in  several  departments  of  the  University  the 
summer  vacation  had  not  expired.  In  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  School  of  Theology  the  term  had  opened  only  two 
days  previously.  Important  members  of  the  Corporation  and 
of  the  Senate  were  absent  from  the  city,  so  that  an  effective 
official  participation  in  the  public  celebration  was  impractica- 
ble. A  part  of  the  University  community,  however,  were 
present,  and  assisting  in  the  general  jubilation.  These  found 
peculiar  interest  and  pleasure  in  recalling  to  mind  the  many 
associations  and  trusts  which  already  connect  the  yet  young 
University  with  the  whole  long  history  of  the  town.  They 
remembered  such  facts  as  these  :  That  the  home  of  the  first 
corporator  of  the  institution  stood  on  the  self-same  hill-slope 
on  which  the  first  white  settler  of  "  Trimountaine  "  built  his 
cabin  1 ;  —  that  in  Walnut  Street,  on  land  once  owned  by  Judge 
Samuel  Sewell,  in  the  mansion  of  a  son  thrice  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  the  first  resolute  advocate  of  the  establishment 
of  the  University,  and  the  second  of  the  three  who  are  honored 
as  its  Founders,  closed  a  life  beautiful  in  its  simple  and  unos- 
tentatious beneficence  2  ;  —  that  in  Summer  Street,  three  doors 
from  Kingston,  in  the  days  when  that  street  was  still  adorned 
with  shady  rows  of  horse-chestnuts  and  with  green  lawns  and 

1  It  was,  in  fact,  almost  within  the  lines  of  the  reservation  of  six  acres  retained 
by  Dlackstone  (or  lilaxton),  when,  in  1634,  he  sold  to  the  colonists  his  claims  to  the 
rest  of  the  peninsula,  —  to  wit,  at  Xo.  37  l/z  Deacon  Street.  Earlier  in  life  Mr. 
kich  resided  in  Winthrop  Place,  now  Devonshire  Street,  a  few  doors  from  Sum- 
mer. 

These  items  of  topographical  information,  and  those  which  follow,  in  text  and 
notes,  are  here  placed  on  record,  not  so  much  for  any  value  or  significance  which 
they  now  possess,  as  for  the  interest  with  which  they  will  be  invested  on  the  oc- 
casion of  future  jubilees,  fifty  or  five  hundred  years  from  ours. 

2  The  house  was  No.  8,  opposite  the  head  of  Chestnut  Street,  which  latter  was 
laid  out  through  the  formerly  magnificent  estate  of  Copley,  the  artist.  Early 
in  life  the  Hon.  Lee  Clarlin  became  interested  in  education,  lie  was  one  of 
the  three  original  founders  of  Hopkinton  Academy.  He  was  long  time  a  chief 
dependence  of  the  Wilbraham  Academy  and  of  the  Concord  Biblical  Institute. 
For  him  the  Clarlin  University,  in  Orangeburg,  North  Carolina,  was  named. 
There  seems  a  pleasing  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  only  season  he  ever  resided 

ston  he  should  have  lived  in  the  street  named  for  Oxford,  oldest  of  English 
universities. 
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quiet  old  mansions,  in  a  house  exactly  opposite  the  residence" 
of  Edward  Everett  and  next  door  to  that  from  which  George 
and  Rufus  Ellis  went  forth  to  the  world,  the  third  of  our 
Founders,  then  and  for  many  years  an  Overseer  of  Harvard 
College  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council,  dwelt  in 
modest  elegance,  and  dispensed  to  friends  delightful  hospital- 
ities1 ;  —  that  in  Cornhill,  in  an  apartment  close  before  whose 
windows  then  stood  the  old  Brattle  Square  Meeting-house 
and  the  house  in  which  the  last  of  the  British  commanders 
spent  the  last  night  of  British  domination  in  Boston,  the  Cor- 
porators of  the  University  held  their  first  meeting,  accepted 
their  charter,  and  organized  in  accordance  with  its  provis- 
ions;—  that  in  School  Street,  corner  of  Washington,  the  first 
Treasurer's  office  was  in  the  Old  Brimmer  Mansion,  home  of 
the  boyhood  of  James  Freeman  Clarke,  the  "  Old  Corner 
Bookstore  "  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  historic  ever  since  its  site 
was  occupied  by  the  home  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  of  "  Anti- 
nomian"  memory2;  —  that  in  State  Street,  corner  of  Devon- 
shire, on  land  once  owned  by  John  Wilson,  first  pastor  of  the 
first  church  of  Boston,  predecessor  even  of  Cotton,  the  office 
windows  of  the  second  Treasurer  looked  out  upon  the  Old 
State  House,  upon  the  balcony  from  which  the  accession  of 
King  George  the  Third  was  publicly  proclaimed,  upon  the  street 
up  and  down  which  many  a  British  and  patriot  regiment  has 
moved,   through    which    Rochambeau's    gallant    Frenchmen 

1  Of  late  years  the  same  hospitalities  have  been  found  in  a  new  home  in  Ash- 
burton  Place. 

2  Directly  opposite,  on  the  Washington  Street  side,  in  the  first  years  of  the 
settlement  were  the  houses  of  Governor  John  Winthrop  and  Elder  Thomas 
Oliver,  separated  by  Spring  Lane.  This,  as  an  excellent  local  antiquary  has 
picturesquely  said,  "  recalls  the  ancient  Spring-gate,  the  natural  fountain  at  which 
Winthrop  and  Johnson  stooped  to  quench  their  thirst,  and  from  which,  no  doubt, 
Madam  Winthrop  and  Anne  Hutchinson  filled  their  flagons  for  domestic  use. 
The  gentlewomen  may  have  paused  here  for  friendly  chat,  if  the  rigor  of  the 
governor's  opposition  to  the  schismatic  Anne  did  not  forbid.  The  handmaid  of 
Elder  Thomas  Oliver,  Winthrop's  next  neighbor  on  the  opposite  corner  of 
the  Spring-gate,  fetched  her  pitcher,  like  another  Rebecca,  from  this  well ;  and 
grim  Richard  Brackett,  the  jailer,  may  have  laid  down  his  halberd  to  quaff  a 
morning  draught."  This  historic  spring  now  furnishes  the  new  Post  Office  build- 
ing with  water. 
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marched,  and  in  which  Crispus  Attucks  fell  ;  —  that  in  the  Old 
State  House  itself,  where  many  a  royal  governor  assumed  his 
office,  where,  according  to  John  Adams,  "  independence  was 
born,"  in  a  room  which  was  a  portion  of  the  Old  Council  Cham- 
ber in  which,  in  1 78S,  Governor  Hancock  received  with  civic  hon- 
ors Count  D'Estaing  and  suite,  the  first  Secretary  engrossed  the 
first  records  of  the  Corporation  ;  —  that  in  the  Franklin  Build- 
ing, on  Franklin  Street,  in  the  printing-house  in  which  Benja- 
min Franklin's  own  original  printing-press1  is  still  perserved, 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  University  was  printed  ;  —  that 
in  the  academic  department  its  first  dean  was  an  alum- 
nus, and  its  first  professor  a  master  in  the  old  Boston  Latin 
School,  which  for  two  hundred  and  forty-six  years  has  been 
more  closely  identified  with  the  life  of  the  city  than  any  other 
of  its  institutions  ;  —  that  the  buildings  purchased  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  this  academic  department,  located  upon  land  which 
was  once  a  portion  of  the  Common,  were  two  modest  sections 
of  the  great  Amory  mansion,  in  which  Gen.  La  Fayette  enjoyed 
the  official  hospitalities  of  the  city,  in  which  Christopher  Gore 
held  gubernatorial  levees  as  chief  magistrate  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  which  Ticknor's  genial  learning  has  made  a  perpetual 
shrine  ;  —  that  these  buildings  adjoin  the  former  home  of  the 
founder  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  and 
overlook  the  consecrated  ground  which  holds  the  dust  of  Paul 
Revere,  and  Samuel  Sewell,  and  Thomas  Prince,  and  Peter 
Faneuil,  and  John  Hancock,  and  the  victims  of  the  Boston 
Massacre  of  1770;  —  that  in  Bromfield  Street,  formerly  Raw- 
son's  Lane,2  on  the  site  of  the  old  hostelry  in  which  Jonathan 
Edwards  was  accustomed  to  stop  whenever  he  visited  the  city,3 
the  University  maintains  a  School  of  Theology,  in  which  are 
perpetuated  the  vital  evangelical  doctrines   which  Winthrop 


1  A  wagon  bearing  this  press  was  in  the  civic  procession  of  Sept.  t/. 
8  Until  1796  it  bore  this  name,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Edward  Rawson,  secretary  of 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  from  1650  to  16S6.     Whittier  mentions  him  in  "The  ' 
King's  Missive."     His  grave  is  in  the  "  Old  Granary  "  ground,  near  the  Tremont 
House. 

"IJromfield  House."  Earlier,  on  the  same  site,  stood  the  inn  of  "  The  Indian 
n." 
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and  Cotton  loved,  which  Charles  Wesley  preached  in  King's 
Chapel  and  Christ  Church,  which  George  Whitfield  proclaimed 
to  audiences  of  twenty  thousand  upon  the  Common,  and 
which  Jesse  Lee  set  forth  afresh  under  the  spreading  branches 
of  the  Great  Elm  ;  —  that  on  the  same  historic  site,  in  Bromfield 
Street,  further  memorable  as  the  birth-spot  of  Governor  Thomas 
dishing,  of  Revolutionary  fame,1  its  School  of  Law  was  or- 
ganized by  one,  who,  as  a  student,  bore  away  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  the  Latin  School  and  Harvard  College,  and  had,  as  col- 
lege classmate,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  as  colleague  in  teaching, 
George  Bancroft,  and  as  law  partner,  Charles  Sumner  ;  —  that 
in  the  adjoining  church,  among  whose  foundation-stones  is  a 
fragment  of  Plymouth  Rock,  and  in  which,  in  1839,  tne  School 
of  Theology  was  projected,  the  first  Registrar  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  baptized  in  infancy,  and  at  death  commemorated  in 
tender  memorial  services;  —  that  on  that  once  narrow  Neck 
over  which  Lord  Percy  galloped  to  the  relief  of  his  routed  coun- 
trymen at  Lexington,  and  on  which,  in  earlier  Indian  times,  a 
gate  was  nightly  closed,  which  shut  off  Boston  from  the  whole 
unknown  American  continent,  in  East  Concord  Street,  mid- 
way between  the  opposing  ramparts  of  Gage  and  Washington, 
the  University  preserves  to  the  city  the  estate  and  the  archives 
of  the  first  institution  ever  founded  in  any  country  for  the 
medical  education  of  woman  2  ;  —  that  in  Pinckney  Street,  upon 
the  Ballou  estate,  not  a  square  from  the  house  of  the  genial 
Dean  Hillard,  hard  by  the  boyhood  home  of  William  M. 
Evarts,  the  Seminary,  out  of  which,  as  a  germ,  the  Uni- 
versity proceeded,  had,  from  1867  to  1870,  a  local  hab- 
itation, small,  indeed,  yet  large  enough  to  be  the  shrine  of 
many  a  hallowed  memory  3 ;  —  that  on  Boylston  Street,  in  Hun- 

1  Standing  at  the  head  of  Province  Street  (once  Governor's  Alley),  about  a 
hunched  feet  from  the  Old  Province  House,  home  of  all  the  royal  governors,  the 
ancient  tavern  of  "The  Indian  Queen,"  matched  in  its  own  sign  or  arms  the  fig- 
ure of  the  Indian  sachem,  which  crowned  so  long  the  Province  House.  Possibly 
the  queen  suggested  the  sachem,  both  here  and  in  the  arms  of  Massachusetts. 
Would  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  had  left  the  Province  House  by  way  of  Gover- 
nor's Alley,  and  stumbled  into  the  old-time  Indian  Queen  on  Rawson's  Lane  I 

2  "  The  New  England  Female  Medical  College." 

3  The  Seminary  building  was  No.  23,  then  fust  occupied.     Mr.  II il lard's  1 
was  No.  62,  at  the  head  of  Anderson  Street. 
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tington  Hall,  under  the  same  hospitable  roof  under  which, 
from  the  beginning,  the  laboratory  work  of  the  University 
has  been  carried  on,  the  first  academic  class  day  was  ob- 
served with  appropriate  sollcnnia  ;  —  that  on  Beacon  Street, 
corner  of  Somerset,  on  the  exact  site  where,  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  years  ago,  the  Rev.  James  Allen  built  the  first  stone 
house  in  Boston,  the  associations  of  Pilgrim  Hall  are  forever 
enriched  by  the  labors  of  the  lamented  Monroe  and  the  mem- 
ories of  the  School  of  Oratory1 ;  —  that  in  Music  Hall,  which 
Holmes  has  styled  "a  kind  of  passive  musical  instrument  or 
sounding  board,"2  the  College  of  Music  found  its  fit  and  fittest 
cradle  ;  —  that  on  Bunker  Hill,  from  the  homes  of  two  Trustees 
on  opposite  sides  of  Monument  Square  the  eye  looks  out  upon 
the  solid  shaft  which,  among  other  things,  perpetuates  to  the 
University  the  memory  and  the  work  of  an  early  benefactor3  ; 
—  that  in  Summer  Street,  the  "Webster  Buildings,"  of  the 
Rich  estate,  cover  the  exact  site  of  the  last  city  residence  of 
Daniel  Webster;  —  that  in  Federal  Court  and  Milton  Place, 
a  few  steps  from  the  site  of  the  old  Federal  Street  Church,  in 
which  Channing  ministered,  and  in  which,  in  1788,  the  State 
Convention  considered  and  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution,  4 


1  Mr.  Emerson  and  Bronson  Alcott  were  frequent  visitors  here.  Here  also 
was  held  the  first  social  reunion  of  all  departments  of  the  University.  The 
rooms  in  which,  in  the  winter  of  1872-3,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  then  Professor 
of  Vocal  Physiology  in  this  School,  conducted  the  experiments  which  led  to  the 
invention  of  multiple  telegraphy  and  the  telephone,  were  at  No.  35  West  Newton 
Street.  Those  of  his  assistant,  Mr.  P.  D.  Richards,  in  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  his  own,  were  at  No.  36  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street. 

2  On  account  of  the  theoretical  and  acoustic  principles  upon  which  it  is  con- 
structed. Its  height  is  one  half,  and  its  breadth  six  tenths  of  its  length,  the  unit 
being  thirteen  feet.  It  stands  upon  the  once  ample  grounds  of  Col.  A dino  Pad- 
dock, planter,  in  1762,  of  the  English  elms  of  Paddock's  Mall.  In  this  hall,  in 
1871,  the  first  public  Commencement  of  the  University,  that  of  the  theological 

,  department,  was  held. 

3  Mr.  S.  S.  Stevens,  of  Baltimore,  who  bequeathed  to  the  University  forty 
thousand  dollars,  assisted,  when  a  young  man,  in  the  erection  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument. 

4  "The  'Vention  did  in  Boston  meet, 

The  State  House  could  not  hold  'em; 
So  then  they  went  to  Federal  Street, 
And  there  the  truth  was  told  'em." 
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another  portion  of  the  same  inheritance  covers  the  site  of 
the  last  meeting-house  of  those  quaint  disciples  of  George 
Fox,  who  flourished  when  whipped  and  mutilated  and  hung, 
who  actually  built  the  first  brick  church  in  Boston,  but  who 
have  disappeared  now  that,  as  Whittier  sings, 

"  The  freedom  of  soul  they  prophesied 
Is  gospel  and  law  where  its  martyrs  died ;  —  " 

that  in  Franklin  Street,  the  University's  stately  "  Cathedral 
Building"  occupies  the  consecrated  ground  on  which  Jean 
Louis  Cheverus,  afterwards  first  Roman  Bishop  of  Boston, 
later  still  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  a  peer  of  France  and  Car- 
dinal of  Rome, — with  a  subscription  headed  by  Protestant 
President  John  Adams,  —  erected  the  first  Cathedral  of  the 
Holy  Cross;  —  that  on  Commercial  Street,  another  of  its 
estates,  assists  to  frame  in  and  give  a  worthy  setting  to  the 
monumental  market  which  commemorates  the  truly  historic 
administration  of  the  elder  Quincy  in  the  mayoralty;  —  that 
on  Oliver  Street,  hard  by  the  house  once  occupied  by  General 
Howe,  other  of  its  buildings  guard  the  ancient  way  through 
which,  in  1632,  and  onward  for  generations,  the  soldiery  of 
Fort  Hill  passed  and  repassed  from  fort  to  town,  and  from 
town  to  fort;  —  that  in  Devonshire  Street,  once  Winthrop 
Place,  another  associates  the  University  with  the  confiscated 
estate  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  grandson  of  the  captor  of  Louis- 
burg  ;  with  the  grounds  of  the  old  Russell  mansion,  where,  in 
1777,  General  Heath  entertained  D'Estaing,  Pulaski,  Bur- 
goyne,  and  Riedesel ;  and,  finally,  with  a  former  residence  of 
Isaac  Rich1; — that  on  Aspinwall  Hill,  closing  the  vista  of 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  in  a  suburb  which  for  near  a  hundred 
years  'was  part  of  Boston,  and  is  likely  soon  to  be  a  part 
again,  the  University  has  become  custodian  of  more  than 
thirty  acres  of  the  ancient  estate,  which,  after  seven  genera- 
tions, still  bears  the  name  of  the  tenth  signer  of  the  first 
church  covenant  of  Boston  ; —  that,  far  away  from  city  limits, 


1  On  neighboring  portions  of  the  same  old  estate  resided  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
George  Bancroft,  Edward  Everett,  and  other  notables. 
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in  various  States,  hearts  filial  toward  the  mother-city  of  their 
kin  have  placed  expressions  of  their  interest  in  its  future  in 
our  hands,  and  asked  of  us  a  faithful  stewardship. 

Rooted  thus  vitally  in  Boston's  soil  and  history  and  hope, 
the  University  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  corporate  life 
and  fortunes  of  the  city.  The  child  of  so  noble  a  lineage,  the 
heir  of  memories  and  names  so  precious,  must  filially  conserve 
and  augment  all  spiritual  inspirations  and  forces  which  have 
made  the  name  of  Boston  honored.  May  each  succeeding 
jubilee  show  this  duty  acknowledged,  —  show  it  better  and 
ever  better  done. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN. 

Boston,  Jan.  1,  1881. 
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EIGHTH   ANNUAL    REPORT 


PRESIDENT  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 


To  the  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Trustees  of  Boston   University : 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  Report  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 20,  1 88 1  :  — 

The  twelvemonth  here  reviewed  was  of  peculiar 
interest  as  the  last  full  academic  year  falling  within  the 
period  of  ten  years  during  which,  by  the  will  of  the  tes- 
tator, the  Rich  bequest  was  to  be  held  by  special  trus- 
tees prior  to  its  final  transfer  to  the  University.  This 
period  has  been  a  memorable  and  trying  one  in  the 
history  of  our  city.  More  than  once  we  have  seen  days 
of  darkness  and  disaster  which  called  for  loftiest  cour- 
age and  firmest  faith.  In  these  painful  experiences  the 
University  has  fully  participated.  It,  too,  has  seen  its 
fairest  structures  laid  in  ashes,  and  many  a  generous 
purpose  frustrated.  Few,  not  directly  associated  with 
the  Corporation,  will  ever  know  the  discouragements  and 
disappointments  which  these  ten  years  have  brought, 
or  the  heroic  devotion  and  unselfish  burden-bearing 
by  means  of  which,  under  a  gracious  Divine  leading 
they  have  nevertheless  been  made  years  of  surprising 
prosperity  and  promise. 


? 
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Near  the  close  of  the  year  here  reviewed,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  —  Leonard  Whitney,  Esq.,  and 
William  G.  Lincoln,  Esq.  —  found  release  from  earthly 
labors  and  entered  into  rest.  The  decease  of  the  former 
occurred  the  fifth  of  July ;  that  of  the  latter  the  ninth  of 
September,  1881.  Both  were  members  of  the  Board, 
as  it  was  originally  constituted,  in  the  year  1869.  Res- 
idents of  the  same  suburb  and  fellow-worshippers  at  the 
same  church,  they  were  neighbors  and  friends  of  many 
years'  standing.  Both  suffered  from  long  and  painful 
diseases,  but  bore  all  with  admirable  Christian  fortitude 
and  patience. 

Though,  in  consequence  of  his  ill  health,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  never  able  to  meet  with  the  Board,  his  heart  was 
always  full  of  warmest  interest  and  good-will  towards  the 
University.  In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  he  planned  for 
it  a  noble  benefaction.  Financial  misfortunes  overtaking 
him  just  at  the  time  when  health  and  strength  failed,  he 
found  himself,  to  his  great  regret,  unable  to  carry  out 
the  generous  purpose  ;  but  to  the  end,  the  institution 
retained  its  place  in  his  warmest  affections  and  prayers. 
In  him  the  University  has  lost  a  friend  of  great  sagacity 
and  noblest  impulses. 

Mr.  Whitney,  though  often  suffering  from  ill  health, 
was  for  years  one  of  the  most  punctual  and  constant  in 
attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  our  Board.  He  was 
also  a  contributor,  not  only  toward  the  endowment  of 
the  University,  but  also  toward  the  current  expenses 
and  toward  both  the  guaranty  funds  with  which  the 
School  of  Law  and  the  College  of  Music  were  started. 
He  was  a  man  of  warm  personal  sympathies,  of  excel- 
lent financial  judgment,  and  progressive  principles. 
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On  two  other  occasions  within  the  year,  the  Corpora- 
tion has  been  called  upon  to  express  its  sense  of  loss  in 
the  death  of  those  who  have  contributed  important  ser- 
vices in  the  beginnings  of  the  University,  and  whose 
names  are  indissolubly  associated  with  it.  The  first 
was  at  the  January  meeting,  when  the  following  min- 
ute was  adopted  :  — 

"Gratefully  recognizing  the  important  services  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Stephen  M.  Vail  in  the  early  history  of  the  School  of  Theology  now  under 
our  charge,  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University  cordially  unite  with  all 
who  pay  honor  to  his  memory.  A  child  of  two  nationalities,  he  inherited 
many  of  the  best  characteristics  of  both.  The  healthful  type  of  his  piety, 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  scholarship,  the  progressiveness  of  his  views  in  all 
vital  questions,  the  beauty  of  his  life,  —  all  commended  and  endeared  him 
to  the  hearts  of  his  brethren. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  remember  that  in  the  Convocation  of  the  University 
this  honored  name  is  to  be  represented,  and  we  trust  long  represented  by 
a  son,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  the  first  class,  who, 
with  a  devotion  worthy  of  his  parentage,  has  given  his  life  to  the  Christian 
regeneration  of  the  Empire  of  Japan." 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  sudden  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Fields,  for  seven  years  past  Lecturer  to 
the  University,  and  in  various  ways  a  warm-hearted 
and  generous  promoter  of  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion, occasioned  the  adoption  of  the  following  min- 
ute:— 

"  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Corporation,  Mr.  James  T.  Fields, 
Doctor  of  Laws  and  Lecturer  to  the  University,  has  been  very  suddenly 
removed  by  death.  Recalling  his  ever  genial  and  cheerful  spirit,  his  per- 
sonal generosity,  his  beneficent  influence  by  tongue  and  pen,  his  inspiring 
ideals  in  literature  and  morals,  we  desire  to  place  on  record  a  permanent 
tribute  of  heartfelt  respect  to  his  memory.  His  gratuitous  services  to 
Boston  University  will  long  be  kept  in  honorable  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance." 

Impersonation  of  loyalty  and  friendship  and  good 
'cheer,  the  very  vividness  and  radiance  of  our  memories 
of  him  wellnigh  cheat  us  of  our  sense  of  loss ! 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  the  following,  all 
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members  of  the  outgoing  class,  were  re-elected  Trus- 
tees for  a  period  of  five  years :  to  wit,  Major  Joseph 
H.  Chadwick,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Claflin,  Hon.  Henry  O. 
Houghton,  A.  M.,  Rev.  Bradford  K.  Peirce,  S.  T.  D., 
and  Rev.  Daniel  Steele,  S.  T.  D.  The  vacancy  in  the 
class,  whose  term  expires  in  1884,  was  filled  by  the 
election  of  the  Rev.  William  E.  Huntington,  S.  T.  B., 
an  alumnus  of  the  School  of  Theology,  promoted  to 
the  Baccalaureate  degree  in  the  year  1873.  By  this 
election  the  alumni  of  the  University  first  find  repre- 
sentation in  its  highest  governing  board,  and  this  by 
its  own  unsolicited  act. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    COUNCIL. 

No  change  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  this  Board, 
nor  was  its  work  marked  by  any  unusual  features. 
Standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  decade,  it  was 
deemed  wise  to  begin  the  publication  of  a  quinquennial 
catalogue  of  those  members  of  the  University  who  have 
been  promoted  to  degrees.  Accordingly,  a  complete 
list  was  prepared  and  printed  in  the  annual  issue  of 
the  "  University  Year  Book  "  (Vol.  VIII.),  in  place  of 
the  usual  essay.  As  soon  as  the  body  is  organized 
into  the  Convocation,  an  annual  insertion  of  the  list 
would  not  be  inappropriate. 

In  order,  according  to  its  ability,  to  promote  the 
movement  to  secure  congressional  aid  against  the 
threatening  illiteracy  of  the  country,  and  in  favor  of 
an  improved  industrial  and  scientific  education,  the 
Council  further  deemed  it  wise  to  publish  in  the  "  Year 
Book  "  the  full  text  of  the  education  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  and  to  call 
especial  attention  to  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  such 
a  law.     It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  support  has 
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been  appreciated  in  influential  quarters;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  renewed  executive  recom- 
mendation g,ven  in  President  Arthur's  message  of  the 
sixth  ultimo  may  lead  the  new  Congress  to  perfect  at 
once  the  needed  legislation. 

THE    UNIVERSITY   SENATE. 

In  the  composition  of  this  body  no  change  occurred. 
The  whole  number  of  members  was  thirty-six.  The 
total  number  of  officers  of  instruction  and  government 
was  nmety-five  ;  their  distribution  by  Faculties  substan- 
tially  as  last  year. 

THE    UNIVERSITY   CONVOCATION. 

_  The  total  number  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
is  now  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
Dunng  the  past  year  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  has 
been  expended  m  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  present 
post-office  address  of  each.  It  is  proposed  to^end  a 
copy  of  the  President's  Report  annually  to  all  who  keep 
the  Registrar  informed  as  to  their  residence 

direction  and  government  of  the  institution  from  vei    I  Z       f        , 
produced  a  happy  effect      Farfe  ^    i     I  }  Y  ar'  has  already 

and  it  if  quite  J ,ib TZZl  "^"TL *"  ^^  the  «*«*»««, 
in  January,  .877  may  be ma 1  n™  ^  provisional  s^es,  adopted 
tion."       *      "'       Y  be  made  StlU  more  comprehensive  before  final  aclop- 
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The  anticipation  thus  expressed  in  the  last  Annual 
Report  has  been  realized.  The  Councd  reported  ,ts 
recommendations  to  the  Trustees,  January  13.  They 
were  at  once  referred  to  a  special  committee,  and  on 
^twelfth  of  May  the  following  Statute,  subs  -  -Y 
the  same  as  those  recommended  by  the  Umversit> 
Council,  were  unanimously  adopted:  — 

STATUTES   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION. 

to  be  called  Convocation  Day.  %%  me£ting  who  h 

Any  member  can  vote  and  take  part  1  structor  or  student,  for 

srS'i'S  ~"™»*  -d  *  -  -d  m  " 

entitled  to  vote  in  its  business  meetl"Ss,  President,  a  Vice-Presi- 

IV.    The  officers  of  the  Convocauon  shall  b s  a r         _  g 

dentforeach  S^-Oj^Tj^^  o£  the 

shall  be  supervisors  of  the  baiionn& 

University.  .  ,    « ,      ex-officio,  President  of  the 

vocation  at  its  annual  bus.ness  session.  ,    „  be  entitled  t0 

VI.     Until  further «—  £  Convo         ^  ^  ^ 

representation  in  the  Board  o 1  ^  Convocatlon  may 

On  and  after  Convocation  Day,  in  the  y  4-  ^  be  & 

annually  nominate  three  of  its  own  *Jb^  °  £  not  less  than  seven 
clergyman,  at  least  one  a  >^  "f  ?^ acted  upon  at  the  nextensu- 
years'  standing.   These  nomina  ons  sh  Ub< -cte  ^  P    ^  ^  J 

^TlTt^rpe^n— d,  such  person  shall  be  a  regular 
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tions  for  the  vacancy,  but  the  representation  of  the  Convocation  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  at  no  time  exceed  one  sixth. 

VII.  These  statutes  may  be  amended  or  changed  on  recommendation 
of  the  Convocation  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  it 
shall  be  done  only  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  whole  Board,  due  notice  of  the  proposed  change  having  been 
given  at  a  previous  meeting.  Moreover,  they  shall  not  be  at  any  time  so 
changed  by  the  Trustees  as  to  deprive  the  Convocation,  without  its  con- 
sent, of  representation  in  some  form  in  the  government  of  the  University. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Council,  that  if  no  leeal 
difficulty  were  found  in  the  way  of  it,  the  graduates  of 
the  older  institutions  which  have  been  merged  in  the 
University  —  to  wit,  those  of  the  Biblical  Institute  of 
Concord,  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  and  of 
the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  —  should 
be  included  in  the  Convocation,  has  not  been  definitely 
acted  upon.  The  fundamental  law  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  Convocation  expressly  covers  only  those 
persons  graduated  by  the  University  itself.  At  the 
same  time,  it  seems  desirable  to  grant  to  all  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  adopted  institutions  equal  privileges  with 
their  successors  in  the  same  schools.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  will  be  found 
in  renewing,  by  University  authority,  the  degrees  and 
certificates  of  the  adopted  alumni,  or  of  those  of  them 
who  may  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  privileges  of 
University  alumni  to  make  application  for  such  re- 
newal. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    LIBERAL    ARTS. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  was  opened  by  the  ad- 
mission of  a  Freshman  Class  in  the  year  1873.  By  the 
addition  of  a  new  class  each  year,  it  reached  its  comple- 
ment of  four  classes  in  the  year  1876-77.  The  number 
then  in  attendance  was  one  hundred  and  five.  This 
being    substantially  the   limit    of    the    accommodation 
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afforded  by  the  building  temporarily  occupied  by  the 
College,  and  a  severe  financial  pressure  resting  upon 
the  University  so  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  enlarge- 
ment, steps  were  immediately  taken  to  restrict  the 
attendance  to  classes  of  the  size  then  in  residence.  To 
this  end  four  measures  were  adopted,  each  one  of  which 
would  naturally  operate  to  deter  a  class  of  students 
from  entering.  The  first  was  the  discontinuance  of 
the  three-years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Philosophy  ;  the  second,  the  gradual  raising  of 
the  standard  of  admission  to  an  unusual  height ;  the 
third,  an  increase  of  the  tuition  fee  from  $60  to  $100; 
the  fourth,  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  remit- 
ting the  tuition  fee,  in  full  or  in  part,  in  certain  known 
cases  of  poverty  and  merit.  It  is  fortunately  rare  that 
any  institution  of  learning  has  occasion  to  desire  to 
limit  its  patronage,  and  probably  the  history  of  the 
colleges  of  the  country  would  be  searched  in  vain  for 
an  equally  radical  and  severe  case  of  self-restriction.1 

Five  years  have  since  elapsed.  What  has  been  the 
result  ?  A  singular  stability  in  the  membership  of  the 
College.  In  1876-77  the  whole  enrolment  was,  as  just 
stated,  one  hundred  and  five ;  last  year  it  was  but  two 
more  :  namely,  one  hundred  and  seven.  The  numbers 
for  the  five  successive  years  were  as  follows :  One  hun- 
dred and  five,  one  hundred  and  seven,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  hundred 
and  seven,  thus  showing  an  average  attendance  of  a 
fraction  above  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  The  increased 
numbers  shown  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  were  due 
to  an  unusually  large  attendance  of  graduate  students. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  strictest  and  best  test  of 

1  See  Annual  Reports  of  1875-76,  1876-77. 
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the  effect  of  the  restrictive  measures  is  to  be  found  in 

the  number  of  its  regular  candidates  for  the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Arts   from   year  to   year.     Applying  this, 

we  find  the  following  showing :  — 

1876-77 89 

1877-78 88 

1878-79 89 

1879-80 90 

1880-81 82 

For  the  first  four  of  these  years  the  uniformity  of  the 
enrolment  is  extraordinary.  There  is  but  a  single 
oscillation  of  one  below,  and  but  a  single  oscillation  of 
one  above  the  original  number.  The  average  of  the 
four  years  is  exactly  the  number  with  which  the  College 
set  out.  This  shows  that  for  four  years  the  restrictive 
measures  exactly  fulfilled  the  purpose  which  led  to  their 
enactment.  The  falling  off  in  the  enrolment  of  last 
year,  however,  is  symptomatic.  Though  in  itself 
amounting  to  but  seven,  it  signifies  that  there  has 
been  a  change  in  exterior  conditions  and  surround- 
ings ;  and  that  in  the  new  situation  so  created,  the 
repression,  which  for  four  years  exactly  counterpoised 
the  forces  of  growth,  is  now  at  length  excessive,  and 
that  to  hold  its  own  the  College  must  find  in  some 
direction  measures  of  relief.  The  only  wonder  is  that 
any  college,  particularly  one  so  young  and  so  provision- 
ally housed  and  equipped,  could  have  maintained  itself, 
even  for  a  quadrennium,  against  the  combined  influences 
of  four  repressive  measures  of  such  severity  simultane- 
ously enacted.  Indeed,  had  it  been  known  in  the  fall 
of  1876  that  the  Corporation  was  soon  almost  to  double 
the  fee  for  tuition,  and  wholly  to  do  away  with  the 
remission  of  fees  to  necessitous  students,  the  Faculty 
could  not  have  ventured  to  recommend  the  changes  they 
did  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
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Class.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  changes  in  requi- 
sitions can  have  had  very  little  effect,  for  a  falling  off  in 
the  entering  classes  immediately  followed  the  raising  of 
the  tuition  fee  and  the  discontinuance  of  remissions  ;  and 
this  falling  off  continued  for  two  years  before  the  addi- 
tional requisitions  for  admission  had  made  our  standard 
appreciably  higher  than  others,  nor  was  it  arrested  by 
the  adoption  and  wide  publication  of  lower  alternative 
requisitions  at  the  beginning  of  last  year.  But  two 
classes  were  obliged  to  meet  unusual  requisitions, 
whereas  each  of  the  five  entering  classes  since  1877 
has  shown  a  steady  decrease ;  and  that  the  financial 
changes,  and  no  other,  were  really  the  unduly  restric- 
tive ones,  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  we  were  to 
add  to  the  diminished  classes  such  a  percentage  of  free 
students  as  is  found  in  other  New  England  colleges,  or 
even  such  numbers  as  were  at  first  admitted  to  this 
College  with  remitted  or  abated  fees,  the  addition  would 
in  each  case  yield  an  increased  instead  of  a  diminished 
class. 

But  the  time  is  come  when  the  Trustees  and  officers 
of  this  College  must  not  be  content  even  with  classes 
as  large  as  the  largest  of  the  past.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  that  the  College  hold  its  own.  It  must  be 
allowed  and  helped  to  grow.  It  must  become  to  a 
greater  extent  a  feeder  of  the  professional  schools  of 
the  University  and  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences.  It 
must  be  made  a  more  powerful  factor  in  the  higher 
education  of  New  England  and  of  the  nation  It  can 
be.  It  has  the  choicest  of  all  locations.  It  is  supple- 
mented and  assisted  by  literary,  scientific,  and  social 
advantages  such  as  no  other  city  in  the  land  could  offer. 
It  is  free  from  hampering  traditions  and  from  over- 
conservative  leaders.     It  represents  the  broadest,  most 
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advanced,  and  most  impartial  principles.  It  has  public 
expectation  and  hope  in  its  favor,  and  it  is  just  entering 
into  possession  of  an  inheritance  which,  if  much  below 
the  expectations  cherished  ten  years  ago,  is  yet  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  removal  to  more  commodious  build- 
ings, a  moderate  increase  of  the  teaching  force,  and 
some  reasonable  provision  for  meritorious  students  in 
necessitous  circumstances.  To  the  alumni,  and  other 
friends  at  a  distance,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  know  that 
plans  to  compass  each  of  these  ends  are  now  engaging 
our  serious  attention. 

Considering  the  limitations  under  which  the  College 
has  been  compelled  to  do  its  work,  the  record  of  its 
first  eight  years  is  most  honorable  and  full  of  encour- 
agement. It  is  believed  that  no  better  undergraduate 
teaching  has  been  done  in  this  country  than  in  this 
College.  The  character  of  the  requisitions  for  admis- 
sion, the  smallness  of  the  classes,  the  relative  maturity 
of  the  students,  the  few  and  slight  changes  in  the 
Board  of  Instructors,  have  all  favored  this  result.  No 
year  has  passed  without  improvements  of  some  kind, 
either  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Faculty,  or  in  the 
scope  or  methods  or  order  or  accessories  of  the  in- 
struction. Many  of  these  improvements  have  been 
chronicled  in  these  Annual  Reports;  many  have  not. 
Perfection,  of  course,  has  not  been  reached.  We  well 
know  of  other  enlargements  and  modifications  which 
would  undoubtedly  be  advantageous.  The  working 
out  of  these  is  a  part,  and  must  be  kept  in  mind  as 
•  part,  of  the  "  unfinished  business  "  of  its  boards  of 
■direction  and  administration. 

With  equal,  if  not  with  even  greater  satisfaction  may 
we  review  the  conduct  of  the  students,  and  the  happy  re- 
ations  which  from  the  beginning  have  subsisted  between 
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them  and  the  officers  of  instruction.  No  rowdyism  or 
other  scandal  has  brought  discredit  upon  the  new  insti- 
tution. But  one  student  in  the  eight  years  has  it  been 
found  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  College,  and  this 
one  was  not  of  American  birth  or  nationality.  Not 
one  has  been  known  to  fall  into  drinking  habits,  or  to 
be  led  away  from  his  duties  by  evil  associations.  Nor 
must  these  facts  be  understood  to  indicate  an  absence 
of  personal  intercourse  and  sociability  among  the  stu- 
dents. The  ratio  of  the  number  of  social  and  literary 
associations  to  the  number  of  students  has  been  high. 
College  reunions,  class  reunions,  home  receptions  ten- 
dered by  a  class  member  to  his  or  her  class,  excursions, 
picnics, — nearly  all  forms  of  pure  and  refined  social 
enjoyment  have  characterized  the  life  of  the  College. 
Instead  of  barbarously  maltreating  new-comers,  older 
classes  have  extended  to  them  good-fellowship  and  social 
entertainment.  For  all  this  —  the  studiousness  and  the 
self-respecting  deportment  of  the  students,1  the  genial 
and  harmonious  temper  of  all  the  instructors,  the  tact 
and  wisdom  of  the  disciplinary  administration  —  all 
well-wishers  of  the  College  may  well  be  thankful. 

In  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  this  new  and 
almost  unique  type  of  college-student  life,  the  influence 
of  two  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  organization 
of  the  institution  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  fea- 
tures alluded   to  are  the  integral  character  of  our  col- 

1  Some  weeks  ago,  for  the  first  time  since  the  opening  of  the  College,  the 
senior  professor  was  obliged  to  be  absent  several  clays.  Every  day  of  the  week 
of  his  absence,  and  without  suggestion  from  any  party,  the  Freshman  Class  met 
at  the  regular  hour  in  the  accustomed  recitation-room,  chose  one  of  their  number 
as  instructor  for  the  day,  and  read  the  assigned  pages  of  Greek  with  all  customary 
decorum.  In  the  College  this  incident  scarcely  occasioned  remark ;  and  it  is  here 
noticed  solely  for  the  reason  that,  unsupported  by  at  least  one  illustrative  fact,  the 
language  above  employed  could  scarcely  be  understood  in  old-fashioned  academic 
circles. 
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legiate  community  as  respects  its  constituents,  and  its 
freedom  from  what  is  known  as  the  dormitory  system. 

Simplicity  of  aim  admits  of  simplicity  of  means. 
For  the  training  of  a  tight-rope  dancer,  one  trainer  and 
one  rope  may  suffice.  A  slave  can  best  be  trained  up 
among  slaves,  a  nun  among  nuns.  If  the  aim  be  to 
narrow  a  human  being  to  one  small  function,  isolation 
will  be  found  helpful.  If  the  aim  be  the  semi-develop- 
ment of  a  human  being,  semi-isolation  is  by  all  means 
desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  harmonious,  all-sided 
development  demands  harmonious  influences  from  every 
side.  Masculine  influence  alone,  feminine  influence 
alone,  can  never  produce  the  broadest  and  completest 
humanistic  culture.  Only  in  the  truly  human  society 
of  men  and  women  can  a  normal  development  of  char- 
acter go  forward.  Where  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment is  the  earnest,  common  purpose,  the  refining  and 
ennobling  influence  of  each  sex  upon  the  other  in  asso- 
ciation can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  an  elevating 
and  moulding  force,  whose  potency  and  value  have  but 
just  begun  to  be  recognized  in  the  higher  education. 
The  need  which  exists  for  its  utilization  precisely  in 
this  sphere  is  exigent,  —  how  exigent  one  sometimes 
shudders  barely  to  conjecture.1 

But  sex  isolation  has  not  been  the  only  factor  in  the 

1  A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  largely  attended 
reunion  of  the  alumni  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  of  the  New  England 
colleges  for  men.  One  of  the  number  who  attended  has  just  published  in  The 
Nation  an  account  of  the  exercises  of  the  evening.  He  says:  "  When  ordinary 
men  meet  for  convivial  purposes,  uncheered  and  unchecked  by  feminine  pres- 
ence, there  is  always  an  outflow  of  vulgarity,  only  partially  redeemed  by  that 
Rabelaisian  humor  which  is  the  muck  out  of  which  all  gross  stories  grow,  and 
which,  however  we  may  deplore  its  existence,  is  an  admitted  and  permanent  fact, 
—  a  sort  of  'covenant  running  with  the  land,'  out  of  which  all  male  human  beings 
are  made.     A  natural  supposition  would  be  that  a  university  education,  especially 

the  education  imparted  at  such  a  university  as [we  forbear  to  reproduce  the 

name],  would  tend  to  refine  away  such  vulgarity  to  a  vanishing  point;  to  cleanse  a 
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production  of  the  typical  collegian  of  the  past.  The 
"  Dormitory  System  "  has  supplemented  and  intensified 
the  evil  of  the  isolation.  Many  eminent  educators  who 
have  administered  colleges  conducted  on  this  plan,  and 
who  have  observed  its  influence  carefully,  have  publicly 
declared  themselves  against  it.  President  Barnard,  of 
Columbia  College,  says :  — 

"  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  injudicious  in  principle  than  the 
collecting  together  in  an  isolated  community,  apart  from  the  observation 
of  the  public,  and  but  nominally  subject  to  the  supervision  of  those  who 
are  presumed  to  watch  over  them,  of  a  large  body  of  young  men  fresh  from 
the  restraints  of  the  family  and  the  school,  and  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  novel  temptations.  The  '  Dormitory  System,'  as  it  is  called,  I  esteem, 
for  such  a  class  of  persons,  to  be  purely  and  unqualifiedly  bad.  It  is 
equally  pernicious  to  the  morals  and  the  manners.  It  fosters  vicious  habits, 
blunts  the  sense  of  delicacy,  encourages  rudeness  and  vulgarity  of  speech, 
leads  to  disregard  of  personal  neatness,  and  is  finally  the  obvious  and 
immediate  cause  of  nearly  every  one  of  those  offences  which  the  penal 
laws  of  colleges  are  enacted  to  punish."  * 

Rabelais  of  filth,  while  leaving  to  him  the  full  exercise  of  his  native  humor,  and 
in  fact  developing  this  humor  by  fruitful  methods  of  culture.  Two  hundred  classi- 
cally, mathematically,  and  philosophically  educated  gentlemen,  alumni  of  one  seat 
of  learning,  devote  an  evening  to  intellectual  recreation  in  the  society  of  each 
other  ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  M  The  writer  goes  on  to  describe  each  exercise  in 
detail.  After  a  song  there  was  a  poem,  with  "  doubles  ententes  ";  then  a  so-called 
"  Missionary  Address,"  characterized  by  "  broad  vulgarity,  without  mask  or  cloth- 
ing." After  this  came  a  "  Review  of  the  Progress  of  the  University,"  and  with 
this,  says  the  eye-and-ear  witness,  "came  another  deluge  of  obscene  allusion." 
At  length  one  address  is  characterized  as  "  clean,"  and  as  "  the  only  clean  effort  of 
the  evening,  aside  from  the  singing."  {The  Nation,  New  York,  December  I,  1881.) 
The  next  issue  of  the  same  journal  contains  a  communication  from  another  eye- 
and-ear  witness,  who,  instead  of  accusing  the  first  of  exaggeration  and  misrepre- 
sentation, writes  merely  to  characterize  even  the  one  "  only  clean  "  address  as 
"  disgusting,  if  not  utterly  inane,  abuse  of  a  distinguished  friend  and  benefactor  of 
another  university,"  and  to  express  his  regret  that  it  could  not  have  been  "  forgot- 
ten as  a  bibulous  overflow  of  vulgarity  extemporized  at  the  end  of  a  too  convivial 
jubilee."  Profoundly  significant,  too,  is  the  apologetic  remark  of  the  editor, 
who,  in  his  cool  sanctum,  philosophically  expresses  his  surprise,  not  that  two 
hundred  educated  men  should  have  met  for  such  a  "jubilee."  but  solely  "that  a 
graduate  could  have  been  found  willing  to  report  it  for  a  newspaper."  If  such  is 
the  outcome  of  our  highest  type  of  education,  when  "  uncheered  and  unchecked 
by  feminine  presence,"  who  shall  blame  parents  and  moralists  and  patriots  for 
inquiring  after  some  broader  and  more  ennobling  system? 

1  American  Journal  of  Education,  Hartford,  March,  1880,  p.  68. 
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Not  less  strong  is  the  language  of  the  late  Dr.  Way- 
land,  President  of  Brown  University.  He  characterizes 
the  system  as  unnatural  and  of  immoral  tendency.  He 
says : — 

"  Where  so  many  young  men  are  collected  together,  it  is  manifest  that 
not  a  few  will  have  been  already  addicted  to  habits  of  vice.  Older  resi- 
dents influence  for  evil  those  who  have  more  recently  entered.  The  suc- 
cession is  thus  kept  up,  and  he  who  has  any  tendency  to  vice  will  in  such 
a  society  readily  find  associates  and  abettors.  Young  men  are  to  a  proverb 
frank  and  confiding.  Entering  upon  a  new  scene,  they  easily  become 
allied  without  reflection  to  those  who  have  been  long  initiated  and  who 
seem  disposed  to  patronize  them.  In  this  manner  associations  are  fre- 
quently formed  in  the  very  commencement  of  a  college  course  which  give 
a  sad  if  not  a  fatal  tendency  to  the  whole  period,  if  not  to  the  whole  of  a 
young  man's  subsequent  life.  The  greater  the  number  of  young  men 
associated  together,  and  the  more  intimate  this  association,  the  greater  is 
the  danger  from  this  cause."  1 

Dormitory  buildings  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  the  existence  of  any  marked  degree  of  social 
enjoyment  on  the  part  of  students,  and  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  esprit  de  corps.  No  mistake  could  be  more 
complete.  Student  life  at  the  German  universities  is 
far  freer  and  intenser  than  at  Oxford.  Scotch  and 
German  and  Italian  students  would  regard  life  in  a  col- 
lege dormitory  as  but  one  degree  less  unendurable  than 
life  in  a  barrack.2  The  universities  of  Continental 
Europe  would  ridicule  any  would-be  reformer  who 
should  advocate  the  general  introduction  of  what  in 
in  its  full  form,  with  commons,  is  there  called  the 
"  Convict  System."  In  this  country  a  large  number  of 
the  most  flourishing  colleges  and  universities  are  with- 
out the  system.  In  fact,  two  of  the  three  largest  of  all 
are  of  this  number. 


1  The  Present  Collegiate  System  of  the  United  States,  Boston,  pp.  121,  122. 

2 "The  German  student  asks  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  not  without  a  sugges.ion  of 
:ontempt,  if  it  is  true  that  we  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  kept  like  school-boys. 
And  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  an  answer."  —  A.  H.  Baynes,  in  Preiser's,  Novem- 
ber, 1881. 
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In  the  year  here  reviewed,  some  enlargement  of  the 
liberty  of  mature  students  in  the  College  was  secured 
by  the  provision  of  new  elective  courses,  and  by  allow- 
ing candidates  to  pursue  the  studies  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  other  than  the  usual 
order.  These  provisions  were  fully  stated  in  the  "  Year 
Book." 

The  declinature,  on  the  part  of  Professor  Bowne,  of 
the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  College,  notwithstanding 
the  considerable  increase  of  salary  proffered,  occasioned 
equal  gratification  to  the  Trustees,  the  Faculty,  and  the 
students.  With  like  loyalty  on  the  part  of  all  officers 
and  members  of  the  College,  its  future  strength  and 
celebrity  can  never  be  doubtful. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  again  due  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  the  University  Education  of 
Women.  Had  the  College  an  equally  efficient  ally  for 
the  care  of  its  needy  young  men,  it  would  be  fortunate 
indeed.  Several  of  these  latter,  however,  have  been 
aided  by  appropriations  from  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  by  private  gifts. 

The  work  and  membership  of  the  College  the  past 
year  are  shown  in  the  following,  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  Dean,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Lindsay,  S.  T.  D. :  — 

The  work  of  the  year  was  as  follows:  — 

Freshman  Class.  First  Term.  —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor 
Lindsay,  four  hours  a  week,     Livy,  Book  XXI.     Chiefly  sight  translation. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  Xenophon's  "  Memora- 
bilia."    Writing  of  Greek  prose. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Sheldon's  Grammar. 
Otto's  German  Reader. 

Mathematics  with  Professor  Kimpton,  four  hours  a  week.  Whole  of 
Loomis's  Geometry. 

Second  Term.  —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  four  hours  a 
week.  Selections  from  the  Odes  of  Horace,  Latin  Prose  Composition 
(Bennett), 
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Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  The  "  Phaeacians  "  of 
Homer.     Writing  of  Greek  prose. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Otto's  Reader  con- 
tinued, and  Schiller's  "  Wilhelm  Tell "  begun. 

Mathematics  with  Mr.  Burrison,  four  hours  a  week.  Greenleaf's  Higher 
Algebra,  from  Quadratics  through. 

Third  lerm.  —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  four  hours  a 
week.  Selections  from  Horace.  Latih  Prose  Composition.  Lectures  on 
the  Life  and  Style  of  Horace. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  Stories  and  Selections 
from  the  Seventh  Book  of  Herodotus.     Writing  of  Greek  prose. 

German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Schiller's  "  Wilhelm 
Tell  "finished. 

Mathematics  with  Mr.  Burrison,  four  hours  a  week.  Chauvenet's  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Lectures  on  Greek  and  Roman  History  were  given  to  the  class  by  Pro- 
fessor Kimpton  one  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Lindsay  gave  lectures  on  Latin  Grammar  one  hour 
a  week  in  connection  with  the  course  in  Latin. 

Composition  with  Professor  Kimpton,  one  hour  a  fortnight  throughout 
the  year. 

Elocution  with  Mr.  Curry,  one  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Sophomore  Class.  First  Term.  —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor 
Lindsay,  three  hours  a  week.  Horace,  selections  from  the  "  Satires  " 
and  "  Epistles." 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  three  hours  a  week.  The  "  Philippics  "  of 
Demosthenes. 

German  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsey.  Goethe's  "  Hermann  and 
Dorothea." 

Mathematics  with  Mr.  Burrison,  four  hours  a  week.  Todhunter's  Ana- 
lytical Geometry,  and  original  examples  and  problems. 

French  with  Mr.  Dippold,  three  hours  a  week.  "  Cinq  Mars,"  86  pages, 
translated.     Chardenal,  French  Composition,  64  pages. 

Second  Term.  —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  three  hours  a 
week.  Selections  from  the  "  Satires  "  of  Juvenal.  Cicero's  "  De  Amicitia  " 
(at  sight). 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  three  hours  a  week.  "  CEdipus  Rex  "  of 
Sophocles. 

German  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.  Part  of 
Lessing's  "  Emilia  Galotti."  Part  of  Hauff's  "  Das  Wirthshaus  im  Spess- 
irt." 

Physics  with  Professor  Cross,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  five  hours 
1  week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

French  with  Mr.  Dippold,  two  hours  a  week.  "  Cinq  Mars,"  104  pages. 
Jhardenal,  J$  pages. 
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Third  Term.  —  Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a 
week.     Tacitus's  "Agricola." 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  three  hours  a  week.  Plato's  "  Apology  " 
and  "Crito." 

German  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.  Lessing's 
"  Emilia  Galotti "  and  Hauff's  "  Das  Wirthshaus  im  Spessart." 

Physics  with  Professor  Cross,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  five  hours 
a  week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

French  with  Mr.  Dippold,  two  hours  a  week.  "  Le  Cid,"  the  whole  of 
the  tragedy. 

Composition  with  Professor  Kimpton,  one  hour  a  fortnight  throughout 
the  year. 

Elocution  with  Mr.  Curry,  one  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Junior  Class.  First  Term.  —  Rhetoric  with  Professor  Kimpton,  four 
hours  a  week. 

Biology  with  Professor  Hyatt,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  four  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

The  division  of  the  class  in  Elective  Studies  was  as  follows :  — 

Calculus,  elected  by  three.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Burrison,  two 
hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Chemistry,  elected  by  fifteen.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Nichols, 
at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  six  hours  a  week.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work. 

French,  elected  by  two.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Dippold,  two  hours 
a  week.     Paul  Albert's  "  History  of  French  Literature,"  150  pages. 

German,  elected  by  eight.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two 
hours  a  week.     Goethe's  "  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris." 

Greek,  elected  by  seven.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two 
hours  a  week.     Euripides's  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris." 

Latin,  elected  by  two.  Instruction  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Lind- 
say, two  hours  a  week.     Selections  from  Catullus. 

Italian,  elected  by  four.  Mariotti's  Grammar.  Instruction  given  by 
Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week. 

Second  Term,  —  Psychology  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a  week. 
Lectures. 

History  with  Professor  Kimpton,  three  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

The  division  of  the  class  in  Elective  Studies  was  as  follows :  — 

Chemistry,  elected  by  one.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Nichols, 
two  hours  a  week. 

German,  elected  by  twelve.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two 
hours  a  week.     Gutzkow's  "  Das  Urbild  des  Tartuffe." 

Greek,  elected  by  eleven.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two 
hours  a  week.     The  "  Phaedo  "  of  Plato. 

Latin,  elected  by  eight.  Instruction  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Lind- 
say.    Cicero's  "  De  Natura  Deorum." 
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Italian,  elected  by  three.  Read  Le  mie  Prigioni with  Mr.  Torricelli, 
two  hours  a  week. 

Zoology,  elected  by  twelve.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Hyatt 
three  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Third  Term.  —  Logic  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a  week.  Lec- 
tures. 

English  Literature  with  Professor  Kimpton,  three  hours  a  week.  Lec- 
tures in  connection  with  the  authors  read. 

The  division  of  the  class  in  Elective  Studies  was  as  follows :  — 

Anglo-Saxon,  elected  by  seven  and  by  two  graduates.  Instruction  given 
by  Mr.  Dippold,  two  hours  a  week.  March's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  50 
pages,  translated,  and  Grammar. 

Geology,  elected  by  eight  and  by  two  graduates.  Instruction  given  by 
Professor  Niles,  four  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

German,  elected  by  four.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two 
hours  a  week.     Goethe's  "  Torquato  Tasso." 

Greek,  elected  by  six.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  two  hours 
a  week.     Theocritus. 

Latin,  elected  by  six.  Instruction  given  by  Assistant  Professor  Lind- 
say, two  hours  a  week.     Cicero's  "  De  Natura  Deorum." 

Roman  Law,  elected  by  five.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Kimpton, 
two  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Italian,  elected  by  one.  Read  /  Promessi  Sposi  with  Mr.  Torricelli, 
two  hours  a  week. 

Composition  with  Professor  Kimpton,  one  hour  a  fortnight  throughout 
the  year. 

Elocution  with  Mr.  Curry,  one  hour  a  week  during  the  first  and  second 
terms,  and  one  hour  a  fortnight  during  the  third  term. 


Senior  Class.  First  Term.  —  Theistic  Philosophy  with  Professor 
Bowne,  four  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Ethical  Philosophy  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  «a  week.  Lec- 
tures. 

The  division  of  the  class  in  Elective  Studies  was  as  follows  :  — « 

Astronomy,  elected  by  ten.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Cross. 
Lectures. 

Calculus,  elected  by  two.  Insttuction  given  by  Mr.  Burrison,  two 
hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Chemistry,  elected  by  four.  "Instruction  given  by  Professor  Nichols, 
six  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  four.  Instruction  given  by  Professor 
Kimpton,  two  hours  a  week. 

French,  elected  by  seven.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Dippold,  two 
hours  a  week.  Paul  Albert's  "History  of  French  Literature,"  150 
pages. 
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German,  elected  by  nine.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  with 
the  Junior  Class. 

Greek,  elected  by  five.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  with  the 
Junior  Class. 

Hebrew,  elected  by  four.     Instruction  given  by  Dean  Lindsay. 

Latin,  elected  by  four  and  by  three  graduates.  Instruction  given  by 
Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  with  the  Junior  Class. 

Recent  English  Empiricism,  elected  by  eight.  Instruction  given  by 
Professor  Bowne,  three  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  three  and  by  one  graduate.  Instruction  given  by 
Assistant  Professor  Lindsay.  Whitney's  Grammar.  Extracts  from  the 
Nalopakhyanam. 

Italian,  elected  by  three.  Grammar.  Instruction  by  Mr.  Torricelli, 
two  hours  a  week. 

Second  Term.  —  Evidences  of  Christianity  with  Professor  Bowne,  four 
hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  Professor  Kimpton,  three  hours 
a  week.     Text-book  and  Lectures. 

The  class  was  divided  in  Elective  Studies  as  follows :  — 

Chemistry,  elected  by  two.     Instruction  given  by  Professor  Nichols. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  five  and  by  two  graduates.  Instruction 
given  by  Professor  Kimpton,  two  hours  a  week. 

German,  elected  by  six  and  by  two  graduates.  Instruction  given  by 
Professor  Buck,  with  the  Junior  Class. 

Greek,  elected  by  two.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Buck,  with  the 
Junior  Class. 

Hebrew,  elected  by  four.  Instruction  given  by  Dean  Lindsay,  two 
hours  a  week. 

Latin,  elected  by  one  and  by  one  graduate.  Instruction  given  by 
Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  with  the  Junior  Class. 

Metaphysics,  elected  by  seventeen.  Instruction  given  by  Professor 
Bowne,  three  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy,  elected  by  fourteen.  Instruction  given  by  Profes- 
sor Kimpton,  four  hours  a  week.     Text-book  and  Lectures. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  three  and  by  one  graduate.  Instruction  given  by 
Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.     Nalopakhyanam. 

Italian,  elected  by  seven.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Torricelli.  Read 
Le  ?nie  Prigioni  two  hours  a  week.     * 

Third  Term.  —  All  studies  elective.  The  division  of  the  class  was  as 
follows :  — 

Metaphysics,  elected  by  twelve.  Instruction  given  by  Professor  Bowne, 
two  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  nine.  Instruction  given  by  Professor 
Kimpton,  two  hours  a  week.     Study  of  American  authors. 

German,  elected  by  six  and  by  two  graduates.  Instruction  given  by 
Professor  Buck,  with  the  Junior  Class. 
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Greek,  elected  by  two  and  by  one  graduate.  Instruction  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Buck,  with  the  Junior  Class. 

Hebrew,  elected  by  four.  Instruction  given  by  Dean  Lindsay,  two 
hours  a  week. 

History  of  Philosophy,  elected  by  seventeen.  Instruction  given  by 
Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

International  Law,  elected  by  thirteen.  Instruction  given  by  Professor 
Kimpton,  three  hours  a  week. 

Latin,  elected  by  one  and  by  one  graduate.  Instruction  given  by  Assist- 
ant Professor  Lindsay,  with  the  Junior  Class. 

Physiology,  elected  by  fourteen.  Instruction  given  by  Mr.  Van  Vleck, 
two  hours  a  week. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  three  and  by  one  graduate.  Instruction  given  by 
Assistant  Professor  Lindsay.     Nalopakhyanam. 

Italian,  elected  by  six.     Read  I  Promessi  Sposi,  two  hours  a  week. 

Composition  with  Professor  Kimpton,  one  hour  a  fortnight  throughout 
the  year. 

Elocution  with  Mr.  Curry,  one  hour  a  week  during  the  first  and  second 
terms,  and  one  hour  a  fortnight  during  the  third  term. 

Membership.  —  The  whole  number  of  students  was  one  hundred  and 
seven,  to  wit :  — 


Masters  of  Arts 
Bachelors  of  Arts     . 

Young  Meu. 
2 
15 

Young  Women. 

I 

Tota 

3 
16 

Seniors     . 

20 

5 

25 

Juniors     . 

II 

9 

20 

Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Special     . 

12 
7 

3 

11 

9 

1 

23 
16 

4 
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Students  from  other  Departments  of  the  University.  — 
Twenty  students  who  were  members  of  other  departments  availed  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  furnished  by  the  lectures  and  recitations  in  the 
College.     Nearly  all  of  these  students  were  graduates  of  colleges. 


THE    COLLEGE    OF   MUSIC. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Faculty  of  this 
lepartment  was  increased  by  the  appointment  of  Mr 

Iienry  M.  Dunham  to  be  an  additional   Professor  of 
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reuther  as  additional  Professor  of  the  Violin  was  also 
authorized  in  the  winter,. and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
now  current  year  the  appointment  was  made. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  was 
thirty-three.  Of  these,  ten  were  in  the  third  year, 
sixteen  in  the  second,  and  seven  in  the  first.  Twelve 
were  young  men,  twenty-one  young  women. 

The  States  from  which  these  students  came  were 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana. 

Three  were  graduated  in  June,  and  immediately 
called  to  important  positions,  —  Mr.  Charles  Henry 
Whittier  in  the  New  England  Conservatory,  and 
Misses  Henrietta  Middlekauff  and  Helen  Seavey 
Peckham    in    Wellesley    College. 

In  view  of  the  important  relation  sustained  by  the 
New  England  Conservatory  to  the  College  of  Music,  it 
is  proper  here  to  state  that  the  former  institution  is  in 
an  unusually  prosperous  condition,  and  that  its  steady 
growth  is  full  of  promise  to   Boston's  continued  emi- 
nence in  the  work  of  musical  education.     The  advan- 
tages of  this  prosperity  to  the  College  are  manifold,  j 
Being  the  chief  feeder  of    the  musical  department  of 
the    University,  an    overflowing    Conservatory    means  j 
large    entrance   classes    in    the    College.      Again,    the 
prosperity  of  the  Conservatory  has  made  it  possible 
the  present  year  to  establish  a  series  of  "  Conservatory 
Symphony  Concerts,"  to  be  given  in  Music  Hall  by  an 
orchestra  of  fifty  or  more  picked  musicians,  under  the 
direction  of  the  eminent  conductor,  Mr.  Zerrahn.     But 
these  concerts,  being  of  the  highest  character,  will  bel 
of  even  greater  value  to  the  advanced  students  of  the 
College   than  to  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatory,  and 
they  are  given  free  admission   to   them.     Again,  the 
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Conservatory  has  lately  inaugurated  the  policy  of 
or^anizinof  branches  in  towns  and  cities  at  some  dis- 
tance  from  Boston ;  and  these  will  create,  if  such  are 
needed,  important  openings  for  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege as  teachers.  The  branches  already  established 
are  at  Brockton  and  Watertown. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  the  College  has  no 
building  of  its  own,  the  prosperity  of  the  Conservatory 
is  not  without  serious  drawbacks  to  the  College.  The 
fuller  the  preparatory  institution,  the  less  of  room  for 
the  College  classes.  The  more  the  halls  and  instru- 
ments are  in  demand  by  Conservatory  pupils,  the  more 
difficult  it  becomes  to  give  full  and  convenient  accom- 
modations to  the  College  students.  In  view  of  this 
embarrassment,  we  hope  some  friend  of  advanced  musi- 
cal education  will  soon  provide  the  necessary  means 
for  giving  the  College  an  independent  building  and 
outfit  worthy  of  its  ideals.  A  few  months  ago  it  was 
believed  that  one  strong  benefactor  of  the  institution 
had  come  to  light ;  but  before  the  consummation  of  his 
proposed  beneficence,  death  supervened.  Some  one,  it 
is  surely  believed,  will  sooner  or  later  make  good  the 
intended  gift.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  liberal  art,  our 
city  should  never  consent  to  hold  a  second  place. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

The  attention  of  the  Corporation  is  called  to  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Agricultural  College,  printed  as 
Massachusetts  "Senate  Document,  No.  14,"  in  Janu- 
ary, 1 88 1.  In  it  will  be  found  a  faithful  record  of  the 
embarrassments  under  which  and  the  successes  to  which 
the  institution  has  been  carried  forward  without  incur- 
ring debt. 

The  number  of  students  reported  was  one  hundred 
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and  eighteen.  Twenty-eight  of  these  were  University 
matriculants,  of  whom  six  were  promoted  in  June  last 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture attended  the  closing  examinations  of  the  year 
and  reported  as  follows :  — 

"The  young  men  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably,  showing  that 
they  had  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  instructed  in  general  principles, 
answering  questions  readily  and  intelligently,  expressing  their  thoughts  in 
good  English,  clearly,  properly,  concisely.  We  also  witnessed  the  military 
drills  and  observed  the  deportment  of  the  young  men  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  with  the  Faculty,  and  visitors;  and  it  gives  us  much 
pleasure  to  express  our  appreciation  of  their  gentlemanly  bearing  and 
refined  manners,  and  the  respect,  good-will,  and  esteem  they  manifested 
towards  President  Stockbridge  and  the  Faculty  of  instruction.  We  fully 
believe  that  the  institution  is  doing  good,  faithful  work  in  the  line  of  prac- 
tical education  for  the  duties  of  the  field  and  laboratory,  and  also  fitting  its 
young  men  for  military  service  and  for  the  varied  duties  of  citizenship." 

In  consequence  of  an  anomalous  political  situation, 
and  the  delay  of  public  business  incident  thereto,  the 
congressional  aid,  which  last  year  seemed  so  near  and 
certain,  was  lost.  Such  aid  is  surely  yet  to  come. 
These  national  and  State  agricultural  colleges  are  yet 
to  be  monuments  of  a  nation's  bounty  as  well  as  fore- 
sight. Meanwhile,  let  private  beneficence  attest  the 
appreciation  of  the  public  for  results  already  accom- 
plished. 

THE    SCHOOL   OF   THEOLOGY. 

The  value  of  the  study  of  Theology  as  a  quickening, 
broadening,  and  liberalizing  discipline  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  found  due  recognition.  In  our  century,  even  the 
most  philosophic  of  writers  upon  liberal  education  sel- 
dom allude  to  it.  In  many  minds  the  liberal  arts, 
instead  of  including  or  culminating  in  theology,  are 
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rather  conceived  of  as  the  necessary  and  only  effectual 
counteractive  against  the  narrowing,  if  not  crippling, 
influence  of  its  study.  In  their  view,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, and  science  are  the  liberalizing  forces  in  education  ; 
theology  only  a  hindrance. 

Now,  a  very  moderate  degree  of  pedagogical  insight 
ought  to  be  adequate  to  the  discovery  that  this  is  a 
radical  and  complete  mistake.  Whether  one  contem- 
plates the  subject-matter  of  the  study,  its  relative  dig- 
nity or  breadth  or  importance,  or  normal  influence 
upon  the  mind  investigating  it ;  or  whether  one  exam- 
ines the  numberless  and  most  intimate  relations  of  the 
theological  sciences  to  all  others ;  or  whether  one  looks 
at  the  kind  and  power  of  the  motives  and  sympathies 
legitimately  brought  into  activity  in  the  learner,  —  the 
pre-eminently  broadening  and  quickening  influence  of 
the  theological  discipline  cannot  be  doubtful.  Is  phi- 
losophy liberalizing  ?  theology  is  a  philosophy,  —  an  all- 
inclusive  philosophy  of  the  absolute  and  of  the  relative, 
the  unconditional  and  the  conditional.  Is  literature 
liberalizing  ?  the  world  does  not  contain  a  literature 
whose  masterpieces  are  not  saturated  with  theology. 
Is  the  study  of  nature  and  of  man  liberalizing?  the 
theologian  is  the  one  man  who  is  compelled  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  special  cultivators  of  these  fields,  and 
to  incorporate  their  results  into  his  conception  of  the 
:reated.  Is  art  a  broadening  and  refining  factor  in  lib- 
eral culture  ?  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  history,  hagi- 
)logy,  and  the  history  of  religion  are  the  only  effectual 
ntroductions  to  its  study.  A  university  afraid  of 
neology  is  like  a  Naturforscher  who  is  afraid  of 
istronomy. 

To  the  positivist  philosopher,  and  all  in  sympathy 
vith  him,  man  is  the  highest  object  of  human  knowl- 
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edge  or  thought ;  the  study  of  man,  his  history,  nature, 
and  achievement,  the  highest  of  all  pursuits.  To  such 
minds  it  ought  to  be  suggestive  that  in  this  country,  the 
only  educational  institutions  in  which  any  appreciable 
amount  of  time  or  attention  is  given  to  instruction 
in  ethnology,  ethnography,  and  anthropology  are  the 
schools  of  Christian  theology. 

In  our  day,  every  considerable  theological  seminary 
has  graduates  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  re- 
flex influence  of  this  fact  on  the  school  itself,  and  on 
undergraduates,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  In  what  other 
department  of  education  could  such  an  association  of 
undergraduates  be  looked  for  as  the  recently  formed 
"  Inter-Seminary  Missionary  Alliance  of  the  United 
States"  ?  The  men  who  organize  and  sustain  such  un- 
dertakings, in  order  the  more  effectually  to  understand 
and  personally  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nations,  are 
surely  no  dwarfed  representatives  of  "  the  enthusiasm 
of  humanity." 

In  antiquity,  oratory  held  a  place  in  the  art  and  phi- 
losophy of  education  which  few  modern  writers  upon 
pedagogics,  and  still  fewer  practical  educators,  at  all 
understand.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  credit 
of  schools  of  theology,  that  in  all  modern  times  they 
have  more  highly  appreciated  and  more  adequately  cul- 
tivated this  liberal  art  than  have  any  other  scholastic 
institutions.  The  impartial  historian  of  education  will 
not  overlook  this  fact. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Boston  University,  from  the 
beginning,  especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject. 
Probably  it  is  the  only  institution  in  the  world  in  which 
there  are  systematically  graded  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  expression,  covering  seven  con- 
secutive years.    The  first  part  of  these  courses  covers  four 
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years,  and  is  made  a  regular  constituent  part  of  the  under- 
graduate curriculum  in  the  liberal  arts ;  the  second  part 
is  post-graduate,  and  covers  three  years.  In  the  School 
of  Theology,  this  instruction  is  also  a  constituent  and 
highly  appreciated  part  of  the  regular  course  prescribed 
for  all  candidates  for  graduation.  The  following  report 
of  that  portion  of  the  instruction  connected  with  the 
School  of  Theology  was  not  prepared  by  Mr.  Curry 
with  any  expectation  that  it  would  be  printed ;  but  it  so 
well  expresses  the  ideas  and  principles  underlying  the 
methods  and  aims  of  the  department  that  it  seems  an 
essential  part  of  any  at  all  complete  representation  of 
the  work  of  the  School :  — 

"  Having  served  as  Instructor  of  Voice  and  Elocution  in  the  School  of 
Theology  for  two  years,  it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  prefix  to  this 
report  a  short  statement  of  some  of  the  aims  I  have  had  in  view.  It 
seems  especially  proper  to  do  this,  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
work,  and  because  this  is  the  first  instance,  to  my  knowledge,  in  which 
voice  training  and  elocution  have  been  engrafted  into  the  regular  course 
of  a  theological  seminar}-,  with  as  regular  hours  and  as  much  of  separate 
individuality  as  any  other  department  of  instruction. 

"  One  of  the  great  aims  has  been  to  train  all  the  organs  of  expression ; 
the  body  being  made,  by  development  or  education,  the  perfect  instru- 
ment for  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  soul.  The 
fundamental  principle  has  been  that  all  man's  powers,  except  those  con- 
cerned with  the  most  necessary  vital  functions,  are  to  be  brought  into  the 
possession  of  the  will  by  training,  and  only  by  training.  The  organs  of 
the  body  when  not  used  tend  to  become  lifeless,  inactive,  and  rigid :  and 
when  once  in  this  condition,  they  can  be  brought  into  their  normal  condi- 
tion only  by  exercises  specially  adapted  and  directed.  The  body,  the 
most  delicate  of  all  instruments,  gets  out  of  tune,  the  different  parts 
being  thrown  out  of  sympathy  and  harmony  with  each  other  by  bad  hab- 
its and  lack  of  exercise.  Then,  on  account  of  the  weakening  of  certain 
organs,  or  the  clogging  up  of  certain  channels  for  the  outflow  of  emotion, 
wrong  channels  are  opened,  and  organs  made  to  perform  functions  for 
which  they  were  not  intended.  There  are  hundreds  of  examples  of  this 
n  the  different  organs.  Take  one  of  the  many  cases  in  the  vocal  mechan- 
sm:  It  is  found  that  in  the  outflow  of  emotion,  a  person  who  has  well- 
:rained  vocal  powers  and  a  natural  use  of  them  feels  most  activity  in  the 
•egion  of  the  waist;  in  other  words,  when  an  emotion  is  under  the  control 
ii  the  will,  the  activity  it  occasions  flows  to  the  centre  of  the  body  and 
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diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  man,  —  not  destroying  the  unity,  but  making 
all  parts  participate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  same  activity.  But 
in  the  case  of  many  students,  on  account  of  their  habits  of  study,  etc.,  the 
muscles  about  this  region  become  so  weak  and  so  little  responsive  to  the 
soul  that  all  the  energy  of  the  emotion  simply  passes  to  the  throat,  mak- 
ing not  only  a  one-sided  activity,  and  destroying  all  the  beauty  and  tender- 
ness in  the  voice,  but  also  leading  to  an  irritated  condition  of  the  pharynx, 
and  causing  congestion  and  finally  loss  of  health,  if  not  of  voice. 

"  The  first  condition,  therefore,  for  the  improvement  of  the  powers  of 
expression  is  to  have  all  the  organs  of  the  body  so  trained  as  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  minutest  change  of  the  mind  or  soul ;  so  that  each  one  will 
perform  its  own  special  function  most  effectively  and  without  interfering 
with  any  other,  yet  all  harmonizing  in  complex  unity. 

"  But  the  work  does  not  stop  here.  All  outside  effects  are  traced  to 
inside  causes.  There  is  a  mental  work  to  be  done.  To  illustrate  as 
before,  by  an  example  :  Nearly  all  college  students  or  well-educated  men 
get  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  things  abstractly ;  this  leads  to  a  correspond- 
ing effect  upon  the  voice,  for  the  voice  of  such  as  look  at  things  in  this 
way  is  nearly  always  cold  and  hard,  being  deficient  in  tone-color.  Color 
in  the  voice  requires  color  in  the  mind,  and  feeling  in  the  voice  requires 
feeling  in  the  soul.  A  modern  writer  on  metaphysics  states  that  all 
emotion  in  man  arises  from  an  object,  real  or  imaginary.  Whether  this  is 
true  in  its  broadest  sense  or  not,  it  is  true  in  expression  ;  and  as  the  object 
must  usually  be  imaginary,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  imagination 
needs  special  training.  The  steps  in  all  true  expression  are :  First,  the 
object  must  be  seen,  not  merely  understood,  but  seen  as  it  appears  in 
nature  with  all  its  appropriate  environment,  with  form  and  color  and 
reality.  Then  emotion  rises,  the  object  is  felt,  and  because  the  man  is 
balanced  and  all  the  powers  of  the  man  are  in  sympathy  with  each  other 
(a  result  which  the  exercises  will  certainly  develop),  then  this  object  is  felt 
not  in  one  part  of  the  mind,  but  the  feeling  diffuses  itself  through  the 
whole  being,  preparing  the  proper  organs  for  the  work  of  expression. 
The  last  work  is  the  work  of  telling.  This  is  an  act  of  will,  and  can  only 
be  natural  and  perfect  with  the  other  conditions.  It  is  essential  to  have  a 
balance  in  the  working  of  the  whole  man.  What  was  stated  of  the  bodily 
organs  —  that  no  one  should  supplant  the  function  of  another  —  holds 
good  of  the  mind.  Sometimes  the  thought  awakens  no  emotion ;  with 
some  persons  the  emotion  sways  all.  The  great  aim  is,  as  Hegel  expresses 
it  in  regard  to  philosophy,  to  have  the  thought  and  emotions  balanced  by 
will.  In  many,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  the  power  of  concentration  of  the 
mind;  and  in  others,  too  little  agility  in  passing  from  object  to  object. 
The  imperfections  here  are  numerous,  various,  and  hard  to  conquer ;  but 
in  every  case,  by  a  proper  assignment  of  such  exercises  and  readings  as 
will  bring  out  the  latent  powers  or  curb  those  in  excess,  wonderful  growth 
can  be  seen,  —  each  pupil  at  the  same  time  being  developed  in  accordance 
with  his  own  peculiarities  of  personality. 
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"A  third  step  has  been  to  analyze  the  elements  of  speech,  in  order  to 
improve  the  enunciation  ;  also  to  show  the  relation  of  the  various  languages 
to  the  soul  and  to  each  other,  in  order  to  develop  the  proper  function  of 
each. 

"All  these,  together  with  a  development  of  the  organs  of  gesture, 
making  them  responsive  to  the  emotion  within  in  its  various  modifica- 
tions, combinations,  and  changes,  in  an  ideal  arrangement  would  seem  to 
be  preliminary;  but  on  account  of  the  various  faults  and  needs  of  pupils, 
the  next  step,  the  practical  work  in  expression,  must  be  begun  and  devel- 
oped side  by  side  with  the  organic  training, — at  least  I  have  done  so,  in 
order  to  make  the  work  as  practical  and  efficacious  as  possible.  This 
practical  work  has  been  arranged  so  that  each  pupil  could  have  made  to 
him,  at  least  once  every  week  during  his  course,  practical  suggestions 
upon  his  growth,  etc.  The  greatest  amount  of  work  has  been  of  this 
practical  kind  :  such  as  the  development  of  rhythm ;  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness in  the  melodies  of  speech ;  truthfulness,  etc.,  in  general  delivery. 

"  During  every  recitation,  therefore,  there  has  been  drill  upon  exercises 
for  the  development  of  the  physical  organs,  systematically  arranged, 
beginning  with  those  for  the  improvement  of  the  position,  breathing, 
voice,  articulation,  and  the  like;  a  short  explanation  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  work,  a  presentation  of  the  theory  of  the  system,  and  then 
the  practical  reading  and  speaking  of  such  pieces  as  will  illustrate  and 
develop  the  principles.  Sometimes  one  or  the  other  of  these  may  take  up 
the  whole  hour,  according  to  subject  discussed  or  the  needs  of  the  students 
upon  certain  points.  At  the  same  time,  special  exercises  are  assigned  to 
each  one  for  the  correction  of  individual  faults  and  the  discovery  of  special 
needs.  This  is  the  course  for  the  Junior  Year,  the  exercises  taking  up 
about  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  practical  work  taking,  on  an  average,  about  two 
thirds  of  the  rest  of  the  time.  For  the  Middle  Year  a  series  of  exercises 
have  been  arranged  for  the  development  of  the  other  organs  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sympathetic  and  harmonious  action  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
body  with  each  other  and  with  thoughts  and  emotions.  There  is  also  a 
continuation  of  the  work  something  as  before,  with  a  more  systematic 
explanation  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  the  art.  During  the  Senior  Year 
the  instruction  is  continued,  and  also  special  drill  is  given  in  Bible  read- 
ing, with  an  analysis  of  the  emphasis  of  the  Greek  sentence,  in  hymn 
reading,  etc.  I  wrote  out  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  Middle  Year  upon 
the  philosophy  of  expression  in  nature  and  art,  but  had  to  omit  it  for  lack 
of  time  for  the  practical  work.  I  have  rearranged  all  the  work  during  the 
past  year  to  make  it  more  practical.  Plans  and  ideas  have  to  be  worked 
out  in  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  minds  and  emotions  of  the  students.  On 
account  of  its  intimate  relation  to  the  voice,  I  have  made  many  observa- 
tions to  the  students  on  the  subject  of  health  and  their  physical  exercise. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  make  the  course  plainer  by  stating  the  subjects  of  the 
examinations  the  past  year :  — 

"  Junior  Class,  in  the  winter.  —  Position  ;  Breathing ;  First  Steps  in 
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Voice  Culture ;  Faults  of  Voice  ;  Ear  Tests  ;  Mental  Requisites  ;  Personal 
Needs.  In  the  spring.  —  Phonology ;  Voice ;  Faults  of  Speech ;  Phrasing ; 
Emphasis ;  Melody ;  Personal  Defects  in  Articulation  and  Reading. 

"Middle  Class,  winter.  —  Rhythm  and  Melodies  of  Speech;  Faults  of 
Delivery,  Causes,  etc.;  General  Laws  of  Expression.  In  the  spring. — 
Gesture  ;  Special  Laws  of  Expression. 

"  Seniors.  —  Aims  and  Methods  of  Training ;  Bible  Reading,  etc. 

"  I  have  ever  held  before  me  the  motto  not  to  tell  a  student  a  fault  for 
which  I  could  not  tell  him  a  remedy,  believing  that  a  mere  consciousness 
of  defects  will  hinder  and  not  help ;  and  of  these  faults  I  have  always  tried 
to  correct  them  from  within,  many  external  faults  only  being  the  least  part 
of  a  deeper  need.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  develop  the  latent  powers  of  the 
students. 

"  The  great  importance  of  this  kind  of  work  has  grown  upon  me  from 
the  first,  as  has  also  the  great  need  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  one  who 
fills  such  a  position.  I  have  found  that  my  three  years  in  the  School  of 
Oratory  was  hardly  a  beginning  of  the  special  technical  preparation  which 
I  have  needed.  All  means  at  my  disposal  have  been  used  to  make  my 
work  a  success.  I  have  taken  special  instruction  of  twenty  or  thirty  of 
such  as  I  felt  could  help  me  in  any  way.  It  is  my  desire  that  I  may  be 
given  leave  of  absence  during  a  part  of  next  year  or  the  following,  for 
another  trip  to  France  and  Italy.  I  do  not  feel,  however,  that  my  work 
has  been  a  failure.  The  improvement  in  many  cases  has  been  beyond  my 
own  expectation. 

11 1  wish  to  thank  the  Dean  and  the  other  members  of  the  Faculty  for 
the  interest  they  have  taken.  In  the  midst  of  such  a  delicate  work, — 
delicate,  because  it  requires  such  a  scrutiny  of  the  faults  and  such  a  lay- 
ing open  of  the  natures  of  pupils,  and  because  its  success  depends  upon 
their  co-operation,  —  it  has  been  a  source  of  great  encouragement  to  know 
that  I  had  the  confidence  of  my  superiors." 

For  some  years  past  it  has  been  the  custom  to  close 
the  instruction  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  to  hold  their 
final  examination,  just  before  the  Easter  holidays,  thus 
enabling  the  students  about  to  graduate  to  go  at  once 
to  the  charges  to  which  they  might  be  appointed  at  any 
of  the  spring  conferences  which  they  might  choose  to 
join.  The  embarrassments  growing  out  of  this  quasi- 
dismissal  of  nearly  a  third  of  the  school  nearly  two 
months  before  the  close  of  the  year  have  been  great ; 
and  as  comparatively  few  of  the  graduating  classes 
have  of  late  taken  appointments  before  the  meeting  of 
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the  fall  conferences,  it  was  decided  in  June  to  change 
the  custom,  and  to  continue  instruction  in  all  classes 
till  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  year  i8jj-j8  the  number  of  students  in  this 
department  was  one  hundred  and  eight.  For  six  years 
the  attendance  stood  as  follows :  Ninety-four,  one  hun- 
dred and  five,  one  hundred,  ninety,  one  hundred  and 
one,  one  hundred  and  eight;  showing  an  average  of 
one  hundred.  In  those  years,  students  who  could  not 
be  accommodated  in  the  rooms  at  36  Bromfield  Street 
were  allowed  two  dollars  a  week  with  which  to  hire  for 
themselves  rooms  wherever  they  might  choose.  The 
expense  of  this  provision  amounting  in  i8jj-j8  to  a 
larger  sum  than  the  funds  of  the  school  could  warrant, 
measures  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  restricting 
attendance  to  the  number  which  could  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  rooms  of  the  school.  The  offer  of  two 
dollars  a  week  to  any  in  excess  of  that  number  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  minimum  requisition  for  admission 
made  a  strict  written  examination  in  all  the  studies 
required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  measures,  the  attendance 
fell,  as  expected,  to  the  limit  of  the  accommodation 
offered;  namely,  an  average  of  sixty-nine  for  the  three 
years  which  have  since  elapsed.  The  high  standard 
of  admission  for  candidates  not  bachelors  of  arts  has 
worked  admirably,  and  should  not  be  changed;  but  the 
best  interests  of  the  school  certainly  require  that  the 
public  impression  produced  by  the  other  restriction 
should  now  be  removed.  A  large  portion  of  our  stu- 
dents are  from  distant  States;  and  no  one  planning  to 
attend  a  distant  professional  school  would  willingly 
take  risks  of  finding  on  his  arrival  no  room.  An  un- 
certainty of  this  kind  would  naturally  turn  many  aside 
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to  other  schools.  As  a  temporary  necessity  the  meas- 
ure was  defensible;  but  henceforth  the  University  can 
by  no  means  content  herself  or  satisfy  just  expectations 
by  offering  to  eager  seekers  after  knowledge  merely 
the  chance  vacancies  at  her  table. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Dean 
of  the  School,  the  Rev.  James  E.  Latimer,  S.  T.  D. :  — 

During  the  past  year  the  school  has  gone  on  as  in  the  past,  with  no 
unusual  events  to  be  chronicled  in  its  history.  The  number  who  take 
advantage  of  its  close  relation  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  in  order  to 
review  their  studies  or  to  supplement  their  instruction  received  elsewhere, 
is  constantly  increasing.  Most  of  these  betake  themselves  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  under  the  able  supervision  of  Professor  Bowne.  It 
is  fitting  that  such  should  be  the  case,  as  Philosophy  and  Theology  are 
twin  sisters,  ever  proceeding  hand  in  hand. 

I.    The  Work  of  the  Year. 

i.  Senior  Class.  —  Dr.  Warren,  as  usual,  lectured  on  the  Comparative 
History  of  Religions,  on  Comparative  Theology,  and  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  three  hours  a  week.  Analyses  of  Authors  were  required  of  the 
class,  while  special  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  oldest  Ethnic  Reli- 
gions and  the  newest  Philosophies  of  Religion. 

Dr.  Latimer  lectured  upon  the  History  of  Christian  Philosophy  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Christianity,  two  hours  per  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay  conducted  the  readings  of  the  class  in  Hebrew  and  in 
Greek,  one  hour  a  week  in  each  study.  He  also  lectured  on  Introduction 
and  Hermeneutics. 

Dr.  Townsend  lectured  on  Pastoral  Theology,  as  well  as  Church  Polity 
and  Discipline,  besides  conducting  Homiletical  exercises,  four  hours  a 
week. 

Professor  Sheldon  gave  instruction  in  Church  History  from  the  Refor- 
mation, two  hours  a  week.  His  work  in  this  department  is  privately 
printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  class. 

Mr.  Curry  gave  instruction  in  Elocution  two  hours  a  week  during  the  j 
vear. 

2.     Middle  Class.  —  Dr.  Latimer  lectured  on  Didactic  Theology  four  J 
hours  a  week.     By  systematic  presentation  and  free  discussions  on  the 
successive  topics,  much  interest  is  awakened  in  this  study. 

Dr.  Lindsay  taught  Hebrew  and  Greek,  one  hour  a  week  in  each  study,  | 
also  lecturing  on  collateral  topics. 

Dr.  Townsend  lectured  on  Homiletics,  with  abundant  Praxis,  three 
hours  a  week,  economizing  time  by  giving  the  students  much  of  his  work! 
jn  privately  printed  form. 
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Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  History  of  Doctrine  three  times  a  week. 

Mr.  Curry  instructed  the  class  in  Elocution  two  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 

3.  Junior  Class.  —  Dr.  Latimer  lectured  on  Theological  Encyclo- 
paedia, on  Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology,  and  on  Missions,  their 
Theory,  Practice,  and  History,  two  hours  a  week.  A  new  lecture  was 
established,  one  hour  a  week  for  the  year,  on  the  topic  Biblical  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Dr.  Lindsay  taught  Hebrew  three  hours  and  Greek  two  hours  a  week. 
Lectures  were  also  given  on  Textual  Criticism. 

Dr.  Townsend  lectured  on  Introduction  to  Practical  Theology,  one 
hour  a  week. 

Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  Old  Testament  History,  on  History  of 
the  Apostolic  Age,  and  on  General  Church  History  to  the  Reformation, 
four  hours  a  week.  The  professor  has  printed  his  work  in  this  department 
for  the  class. 

Mr.  Curry  instructed  in  Elocution,  two  hours  a  week  during  the  year. 

II.  Number  of  Students. 

The  Junior  Class  consisted  of  eighteen  members,  the  Middle  Class  of 
fifteen,  and  the  Senior  Class  of  twenty.  There  were  also  ten  unclassified 
students ;  and  the  sum  total  for  the  year  was  sixty. 

Classified  by  States,  they  stood  as  follows :  Massachusetts,  eighteen ; 
Ohio,  eight;  Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire,  each  seven;  New  York, 
five  :  Iowa,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  each  three  ;  Ontario,  two ; 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Ver- 
mont, South  Carolina,  England,  and  India,  each  one. 

III.  Addresses,  Ministerial  Discussions,  etc. 

Many  valuable  addresses  were  made  before  the  School  by  various  gen- 
tlemen, on  invitation  of  the  students.  Among  these  were  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church ;  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford,  of  the  Baptist  Church ;  the  Rev.  George 
Miiller,  of  Bristol,  England;  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Bishop  Foster,  Professor  G.  R.  Crooks,  S.  T.  D.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  New- 
man, the  Rev.  William  Taylor,  and  the  Rev.  Mark  Trafton,  S.  T.  D. 

In  Wesleyan  Hall,  under  the  same  roof  with  the  School  of  Theology, 
the  Boston  Preachers'  Meeting  is  held  every  Monday  at  a  time  favorable 
to  the  attendance  of  the  students.  During  the  past  year,  addresses  have 
been  made  before  this  body  by  Bishops  Foster,  Peck,  and  Warren ;  by 
President  Buttz,  of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary;  by  Ram  Chunder 
Bose  and  Lucknim  Brahm  Puran,  of  India;  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Fowler,  D.  D., 
LL.  D..  Hon.  Wendell  Phillips,  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Liver- 
more,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Coggeshall,  Mr.  Anthony  Comstock,  Rev.  E.  W.  S. 
Hammond,  of  Kentucky,  Miss  Mary  Stevens  Robinson,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Gordon,  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  Professor  Forbes,  of  Rome,  Revs.  William 
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Taylor,  George  Miiller,  Friedrich  von  Schluembach,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

Discussions  have  been  held  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  theological 
and  other.  These  debates  have  sometimes  continued  through  several 
meetings.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  these  topics  and  of  the  per- 
sons introducing  them  with  essays  or  prepared  addresses  :  "  Future  Pro- 
bation"; essays  by  the  Rev.  H.  Lummis,  Dr.  L.  R.  Thayer,  Rev.  C.  N. 
Smith,  Dr.  Mark  Trafton,  and  Rev.  V.  A.  Cooper.  "The  Causes  and 
Cure  of  Religious  Declension";  Rev.  Dr.  S.  F.  Upham,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Has- 
kell, Rev.  Dr.  D.  Dorchester.  "Woman  Suffrage";  resolutions  and 
discussion.  "  Ritualism  "  ;  address  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Knox,  of  England. 
"Non-Attendance  at  Church";  Rev.  N.  T.  Whitaker.  "  Sabbath  Dese- 
cration " ;  resolutions  and  discussion.  "  The  Passion  Play" ;  Rev.  Drs. 
Joseph  Cummings  and  J.  O.  Knowles.  "  Marriage  and  Divorce  "  ;  reso- 
lutions and  petition  to  Legislature  ;  discussion, 

IV.  The  Library. 

No  additions  were  made  to  the  library  during  the  year.  Since  its 
close,  however,  the  sum  of  $100  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
needed  new  books,  which  will  be  of  no  inconsiderable  benefit  to  the 
school. 

V.  Beneficiary  Aid. 

The  loans  from  the  University  Fund  and  the  grants  from  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  amounted  to  $1,195. 


THE    SCHOOL   OF   LAW. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Dean  of  this  school  records 
a  prosperous  year.  An  additional  room  was  rented  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  department,  and  important 
additions  were  made  to  the  library.  Among  the  grad- 
uates "  cum  laude"  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  a  young 
woman,  the  first  of  her  sex  to  complete  the  course. 

To  this  graduation  a  certain  public  and  historic 
interest  attaches  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  natural 
antecedent  leading  to  the  first  application  in  Massachu-! 
setts  on  the  part  of  a  woman  for  admission  to  the  bar ; 
which  application  in  turn  has  led  to  a  legal  decision  of  j 
the  question,  Whether,  under  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  they  now  stand,  a  woman  is  entitled  to  be 
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examined  for  admission  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor. 
The  decision  rendered  by  Chief  Justice  Gray  is  that 
she  is  not,  and  this  position  is  argued  at  considerable 
length.  Naturally  enough,  however,  the  closing  words 
of  his  decision  suggest  the  query  whether  such  laws 
are  wise :  "  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  our  duty 
is  limited  to  declaring  the  law  as  it  is,  and  that  whether 
any  change  in  that  law  would  be  wise  or  expedient  is 
a  question  for  the  legislative  and  not  for  the  judicial 
department  of  this  government." J  We  trust  the  sug- 
gestion is  made  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  with  that  for- 
ward movement  of  legislation  which,  in  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  many  of  the  States,  has 
already  removed  the  restrictions  of  an  outgrown  state 
of  society. 

The  recent  contributions  of  different  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  this  school  to  the  legal  literature  of  the  day 
well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Corporation.  They 
reflect  honor,  not  only  upon  their  authors,  but  also 
upon  the  University.  Moreover,  it  should  be  a  source 
of  honorable  pride  to  the  Trustees  to  see  that  from 
year  to  year  some  of  the  late  graduates  of  the  depart- 
ment are  publishing  work,  so  excellent  in  quality  as  to 
elicit  in  the  profession  a  wide  and  hearty  acknowledg- 
ment. . 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Hon. 
Edmund  H.  Bennett,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School:  — 

The  Law  School  year  of  1880-81  has  been  highly  an  encouraging  one. 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  necessary  advance  in  the  tuition,  the  number 
continues  fully  up  to  the  average,  and  the  general  quality  of  the  students 
advances.  The  signs  of  a  steady  and  healthy  growth  are  on  every  side 
manifest,  and  we  hope  and  intend  to  introduce  more  and  more  improve- 
ments as  our  means  and  opportunities  increase.     The  advantages  of  the 

1  The  full  text  of  the  decision  was  given  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  November  8, 
1881. 
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moot  courts  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  purposed  to  require  hereafter,  as  a 
condition  for  promotion  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  a  participation 
by  each  candidate  in  at  least  two  moot  courts  during  the  last  year. 

The  number  of  lectures  during  the  past  year  has  been  as  follows :  On 
Bailments,  eight,  by  Mr.  Pierce ;  Bills  and  Notes,  twenty-six,  by  Mr.  Big- 
elow;, Contracts,  forty-nine,  by  the  Dean;  Criminal  Law,  twenty-five,  by 
the  same ;  Equity,  thirty-seven,  by  Professor  Foster ;  Evidence,  twenty- 
nine,  by  Professor  Russell;  Conflict  of  Laws,  eighteen,  by  Dr.  Wharton; 
Corporations,  ten,  by  Mr.  Lathrop ;  Parliamentary  Law,  one,  by  Professor 
Russell;  Pleading,  twenty-one,  by  the  same;  Massachusetts  Practice,  six- 
teen, by  Mr.  Wellman ;  Real  Property,  forty-two,  by  Mr.  Paine ;  Sales, 
fourteen,  by  the  Dean  ;  Torts,  forty-seven,  by  Mr.  Bigelow ;  Wills,  eleven, 
by  the  Dean ;  Partnership,  eight,  by  the  same ;  Insurance,  five,  by  Mr. 
Bigelow ;  Shipping,  ten,  by  Professor  Russell.  Total,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-seven. 

The  daily  recitations  continue  to  be  as  useful  and  successful  as  ever, 
and  are  constantly  more  and  more  appreciated  by  the  students.  They 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  encouraging  pros- 
pects of  the  school. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE. 

In  this  department  a  new  chair  of  instruction  has 
been  established,  that  of  the  "  History  and  Methodology 
of  the  Medical  Sciences."  Its  work  is  to  define  and 
classify  the  different  sciences  which  relate  to  this 
department,  to  show  their  history  and  right  relation 
to  each  other,  to  point  out  the  different  methods  of 
studying  and  teaching  them,  and  to  survey  in  a  critical 
and  practical  manner  the  bibliography  of  each.  With- 
out such  a  preliminary  introduction  to  the  whole  field 
he  is  to  traverse,  the  student  can  only  grope  his  way 
blindly  from  detail  to  detail.  He  knows  neither  hisj 
proper  starting  point  nor  his  point  of  destination.j 
Term  after  term  goes  by,  and  he  but  passively  receives 
the  instruction  which  each  day  chances  to  bring.  Of 
what  lies  beyond  the  branches  just  now  occupying  him, 
of  their  mutual  relations  and  relative  value  or  import 
tance,  he  has  only  the  vaguest  notion.  The  manifold 
dependence  of  the  medical  sciences  upon  others,  pre: 
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liminary  and  auxiliary,  has  never  been  pointed  out  to 
him.  He  has  no  clear  and  philosophic  insight  into  the 
rationale  of  the  medical  encyclopaedia,  —  into  the  rea- 
sons why  the  knowledge  relating  to  these  subjects  has 
become  organized  into  the  traditional  sciences  rather 
than  into  other.  Particularly  is  he  at  sea  respecting 
.authors  and  books,  and  in  his  ignorance  is  sure  to  waste 
much  valuable  time,  if  not  money.  Moreover,  unless  he 
get  all  this  important  information  and  insight  in  the 
school,  and  that  at  a  pretty  early  stage  of  the  course, 
he  is  not  very  likely  ever  to  get  it.  That  such  a  chair 
is  a  novelty  in  this  country  is  only  a  new  illustration  of 
the  deplorably  backward  condition  in  which  American 
medical  education  has  been,  and  to  a  great  extent  still 
is.  For  years,  analogous  instruction  has  been  given  in 
our  School  of  Theology  and  School  of  Law,  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce  its  effective  establish- 
ment here. 

The  continued  and  growing  interest  of  the  public  in 
the  medical  education  of  women  is  shown  by  many 
unequivocal  evidences.  Even  the  most  conservative 
bodies  of  physicians  are  feeling  its  pressure.  At  the 
May  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society, 
the  following  resolutions  were  introduced  and  debated 
at  length :  — 

"Resolved,  That  this  society  recommend  that  licenses  to  practise  physic 
in  Massachusetts  be  hereafter  given  by  the  censors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  to  those  women  who,  upon  an  examination  similar  to  that 
given  to  men,  are  found  equally  proficient. 

11  Resolved,  That  with  such  licenses  should  be  given  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  granted  to  men,  except  those  of  attending  the  meetings  and  of 
voting  upon  questions  involving  the  organic  laws  of  the  society. 

"  Resolved,  That  to  each  district  society  and  to  the  general  society 
should  be  left  the  question  of  extending  an  invitation  to  female  licentiates 
to  attend  their  respective  meetings. 

••  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society 
it  is  desirable  for  Harvard  University  to  give  medical  instruction  to 
women. 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  society  be  directed  to  send  cop- 
ies of  these  resolutions  to  the  councillors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  and  to  the  society  itself  at  their  next  meeting,  and  likewise  to  the 
President  and  Corporation  of  Harvard  University." 

The  resolutions  failed  to  receive  a  majority  of  the 
votes ;  but  the  discussion  showed  the  presence  of  a 
vigorous,  progressive,  and  scholarly  minority,  confident 
of  early  success.1 

A  far  more  important  indication  of  the  changes 
going  forward  in  the  ranks  of  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal Society  is  seen  in  the  opening,  in  1 880-81.  of  a 
school  of  medicine  for  both  sexes  in  this  city,  all  the 
professors  in  which  are  required  to  be  Fellows  of  the 
said  society.  Among  the  examiners  of  candidates  for 
degrees,  whether  men  or  women,  are  included  ex  officio 
the  Censors  of  the  society.  The  Faculty,  in  their  cir- 
cular for  the  year  1881-82,  well  say:  "  It  is  far  better 
to  assist  women  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  medicine 
than  to  throw  stumbling-blocks  in  their  way,  thereby 
compelling  them  to  rank  with  quacks.  And  certainly 
there  is  no  more  impropriety  in  instructing  a  woman  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  medicine  than  in 
training  her  for  the  ofrlce  of  a  nurse.  The  experience 
of  this  College  the  past  year  has  yielded  only  satisfac- 
tory results." 

Cordially  welcoming  the  new  representative  of  im- 
partial education,  we  venture  to  express  the  confident 
hope  that  justice-loving  Boston  will  not  much  longer 
permit  the  managers  of  its  public  hospital  to  thwart 
the  purposed  equity  of  the  schools  and  of  the  commu-  I 
nity  by  admitting  and  excluding  students  purely  on  the 
ground  of  sex.  Meantime  the  male  medical  profession 
is  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  all  fair-minded  persons 

1   The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Aug.  4,  1 88 1. 
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in  proportion  as  it  lends  itself  to,  or  in  any  way  apolo- 
gizes for,  so  peculiarly  unmanly  a  proscription  of  studi- 
ous women  as  is  this  barring  of  the  hospital  against 
them.  And  would  it  not  be  well  next  year  to  give  the 
people  of  Boston  the  names  of  those  of  their  trustees 
and  representatives  in  this  administration  who  officially 
and  personally  take  the  responsibility  of  so  unrighteous 
an  act? 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  I.  T.  Tal- 
bot, M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School :  — 

The  last  year  has  been,  in  many  respects,  the  most  satisfactory  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  The  changes  made  three  years  ago,  by  which,  in 
the  case  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the  minimum 
required  term  of  instruction  and  actual  attendance  in  the  school  was 
lengthened  from  two  years  of  five  months  each  to  three  years  of  eight 
months  each,  and  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  students  were  consider- 
ably increased,  rendered  it  certain  that  the  number  in  attendance  would 
be  diminished.  This  decrease  in  numbers  has  not  been  greater  than  was 
anticipated,  while  the  increased  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  the 
course  of  instruction  is  alike  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty  and  the  students. 
The  number  in  attendance  the  past  year  has  been  as  follows :  Post-grad 
uate,  one.  Four-years'  course  —  Fourth  year,  one ;  third  year,  two ;  second 
year,  seven  ;  first  year,  one.  Three-years'  course  —  Senior,  thirty ;  Middle, 
twenty-nine;  Junior,  thirty-four;  Special,  five.  Total,  one  hundred  and 
ten.  Of  these,  forty-four  are  women  and  sixty-six  men,  thus  retaining 
the  relative  proportion  of  men  and  women  which  has  been  found  each 
year  since  the  establishment  of  the  school,  —  viz.,  two  fifths  women,  and 
three  fifths  men. 

The  graduating  class  of  this  year  numbered  twenty-six,  of  whom  eight 
were  women.  This  is  also  about  the  average  proportion  of  graduates. 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  graduates,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  are 
men  and  eighty-two  women.  This  shows  a  greater  relative  falling  off  of 
women  than  of  men  during  their  course  of  study;  and  it  arises  mainly  from 
two  causes :  First,  men,  intending  to  enter  upon  the  profession  as  a  life 
work,  must  necessarily  complete  their  course,  and  are  less  likely  to  be 
diverted  from  it  by  marriage,  or  by  considering  themselves  not  adapted  to 
the  general  practice  of  medicine;  second,  the  greater  difficulty  which 
women  find  in  earning  the  means  to  pay  for  a  course  of  medical  instruc- 
tion.    Still,  the  disparity,  as  will  be  seen,  is  less  than  seven  per  cent. 

The  alumni  of  the  school  are  widely  scattered  throughout  this  country 
and  in  foreign  lands.  Many  of  them  occupy  places  of  professional  honor 
and  trust,  and  the  school  has  reason  to  feel  gratified  at  their  exceptional 
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success  as  practitioners.     This  indicates  the  practical  as  well  as  thorough 
instruction  they  have  received. 

The  reputation  of  the  school  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  is  of  the  most 
satisfactory  character.  Its  graduates  are  cordially  received  in  European 
schools  and  hospitals,  whither  a  large  number  have  gone  to  pursue  still 
further  their  medical  studies. 

The  division  of  the  instruction  into  departments,  of  which  the  professor 
has  the  general  charge,  has  proved  very  beneficial.  It  enables  the  pro- 
fessor to  procure  such  assistance  as  he  may  require  to  give  thoroughness 
in  all  the  details  of  his  subject.  It  furthermore  furnishes  a  desirable  place 
for,  and  enables  the  Faculty  to  avail  itself  of,  the  services  of  those  gradu- 
ates who  have  shown  unusual  capacity  in  different  departments.  Thus, 
not  only  are  the  present  means  of  instruction  increased,  but  the  teachers 
themselves  are  being  efficiently  trained  for  future  positions. 

Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  didactic  and  clinical  lectures,  clinics, 
demonstrations,  operations,  quizzes,  written  and  oral  examinations.  No 
student  is  allowed  to  graduate  until  he  or  she  has  had  the  personal  charge 
of  the  sick.  The  Dispensary,  which,  in  the  last  year,  has  taken  care  of 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  patients,  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
students  in  their  third  and  fourth  year  carefully  to  study  disease  and  the 
practical  management  of  the  sick.  Many  of  these  students  are  better 
instructed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  than  the  majority  of  the  graduates 
from  the  medical  colleges  of  our  country,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Faculty,  the  sick  poor  receive  from  them  greater  care,  attention,  and  skill 
than  their  means  would  otherwise  enable  them  to  command ;  meanwhile, 
the  students  are  acquiring  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  didactic  teach- 
ing can  never  provide. 

The  Hospital,  to  which  the  students  have  access,  has  the  past  year  pro- 
vided a  large  number  of  severe  surgical  as  well  as  medical  cases ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  proposed  enlargement,  by  which  the  size  of  the  hos- 
pital will  be  more  than  doubled,  will  be  made  the  ensuing  year.  As  con- 
templated, it  will  afford  greatly  increased  facilities  for  observation  and 
instruction. 

The  City  Hospital  still  remains  practically  closed  to  our  students ;  for 
while  its  surgical  amphitheatre  is  opened  to  the  male  public  to  witness 
surgical  operations,  yet  none  of  our  women  students  of  medicine  are 
allowed  to  enter  it,  and  none  of  our  medical  students  are  allowed  to  follow 
its  clinics.  This  unjust  discrimination  does  not  exist  in  any  other  city  in  j 
the  world,  and  should  not  longer  be  continued  in  Boston. 

The  income  and  expenditures  of  the  school  have  been  about  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  annexed  statement.  No  med- 
ical  school  can  be  adequately  sustained  by  the  tuition  fees  from  its  stu- 
dents ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  public,  who  are  so  vitally  interested  in 
the  thorough  education  of  the  physicians  into  whose  hands  they  place 
their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them,  should 
contribute  directly  to  the  necessary  requirements  of  these  schools. 
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The  Hunt  Fund,  which  has  thus  far  given  its  annual  income  from 
$1,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  students  by  assisting  them  in  procur- 
ing text-books,  has  already  provided  about  seventy  volumes,  which  are 
loaned  to  those  women  who  are  unable  to  purchase  the  books.  This  has, 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  enabled  students  profitably  to  economize  a 
slender  income. 

The  Wade  Fund  has  provided  tuition  wholly  or  in  part  for  eighteen 
worthy  students.  Already  some  who  have  been  assisted  by  this  fund  are 
returning  its  benefits,  not  only  by  their  professional  services,  but  by 
assisting  others  in  their  efforts  to  procure  a  medical  education. 

The  income  of  the  Waterhouse  Fund,  although  not  sufficient  in  amount 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given,  yet  aids  very  greatly  in  sustaining 
the  department  of  Anatomy, which  has  been  taught  in  this  school  with 
unusual  thoroughness  from  the  beginning. 

The  building  and  grounds  of  the  school  are  maintained  in  excellent 
condition ;  but  its  growing  needs,  its  library,  museum,  and  especially  its 
dispensary,  will  soon  call  for  increased  accommodation. 

The  outlook  for  the  school  is  unusually  encouraging.  The  harmony 
and  interest  of  the  Faculty  were  never  so  great  as  now.  The  earnestness 
and  faithfulness  of  the  students  are  all  that  could  be  asked ;  while  the 
entering  class  of  the  present  year  is  larger  than  for  several  years  past. 
With  the  continuance  of  past  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  school, 
there  is  no  danger  as  to  the  position  it  will  take  in  the  advancement  of 
medical  education  throughout  the  country. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    ALL    SCIENCES. 

In  the  University  Year  Book  of  1875  the  announce- 
ment was  nade  that  by  special  arrangement,  duly 
accredited  members  of  this  department  could,  with- 
out charge,  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  uni- 
versities in  Athens  and  Rome.  Some  of  the  impor- 
tant advantages  accruing  from  study  at  these  centres 
were  pointed  out  (pp.  17-23).  Especially  were  graduate 
students  fitting  themselves  for  professorships  of  Greek, 
Latin,  the  South  European  languages,  Philosophy,  His- 
tory, and  Art  reminded  of  the  difference  between  the 
advantages  thus  offered  and  any  that  could  be  found  in 
this  country.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  once  more  to 
direct  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  as  a  recent  and 
valuable  editorial  in  one  of   our  most  scholarly  daily 
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journals  has  served  the  double  purpose  of  restating 
many  of  the  advantages  in  question,  and  of  indicating 
at  the  same  time  the  growing  public  appreciation  of 
them,  a  somewhat  extended  quotation  from  it  is  here 
inserted:  — 


"  It  is  a  mere  platitude  to  say  that  the  centre  of  all  education  is  to  be 
found  in  our  colleges ;  for  without  these  there  would  be  no  eminent  teach- 
ers, and  without  good  teachers  there  can  be  no  good  schools,  be  they 
called  universities,  seminaries,  academies,  normal  schools,  or  high  schools. 
The  salient  feature  in  a  college,  again,  are  the  professors,  and  it  is  not 
money  alone  that  will  secure  them.  They  require  salaries,  of  course ; 
also  freedom,  books,  journals,  apparatus.  But  they  require  more.  Just 
at  present  they  go  for  this  to  Europe,  more  especially  to  Germany;  while 
the  Germans  go  to  Rome  and  Athens. 

"The  popular  idea  that  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  philology  is 
purely  verbal  is  as  void  of  the  truth  as  is  the  current  impression  that  the 
true  sources  of  history  are  the  written  documents.  American  history 
would  be  remarkably  barren  if  it  depended  on  literature  alone.  It 
depends  very  largely  on  the  physique  of  this  country,  upon  the  blood  of 
the  early  settlers  and  their  descendants,  upon  the  very  architecture  of 
colonial  days,  and  at  this  hour,  upon  our  railways,  upon  the  town  meet- 
ings, upon  the  jury  system,  upon  commercial  custom,  upon  our  coins,  and 
upon  our  art.  Antiquity  has  to  be  studied  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
To  study  classical  philology  from  books  only  is  as  insufficient  as  is  the 
study  of  geology  from  charts,  or  of  law  from  lectures.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  studying  words  only ;  but  the  gulf  between  mere  words  and  the 
things  to  which  they  relate  is  very  wide  and  very  deep.  Hence,  as  the 
student  of  geology  must  face  nature  and  ask  her  questions,  so  the  student 
of  mankind  must  face  mankind,  and  study  its  principal  doings  in  litera- 
ture, in  art,  in  government,  in  commerce,  in  law,  in  society,  in  domestic- 
life,  in  pleasure,  in  all  things  which  reveal  mankind  adequately  or  approxi- 
mately. 

"  Our  colleges  have  made  a  slight  beginning  in  the  use  of  apparatus  ; 
they  use  charts,  casts,  and  models  to  show  what  Greek  art  and  Roman 
warfare  did.  But  the  great  bulk  of  our  acquaintance  with  classical  antiq- 
uity comes  to  us  as  second-hand  knowledge.  Hence  we  applaud  those  of 
our  professors  who  visit  Rome  and  Athens;  and  much  interest  should 
be  attached  to  the  Americans  who  are  now  trying  to  dig  another  piece  of 
Greek  antiquities  out  of  oblivion.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  our  duties  lie 
nearer  home,  or  that  we  can  live  on  the  printed  accounts  of  European 
scholarship.  The  thirsty  man  wants  to  drink  water  himself;  it  is  not 
enough  that  he  knows  how  other  people  quench  their  thirst.  Nor  let  it 
be  supposed  for  an  instant  that  classical  antiquities  are  really  known,  and 
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that  we  have  to  go  simply  to  the  authorities.  Classical  philology  has  been 
cultivated  for  four  centuries,  and  by  the  flower  of  the  European  mind;  yet 
it  has  no  final  authorities.  To  study  the  master  minds  of  the  ancient 
world  from  copies  is  like  ascertaining  the  pattern  of  a  carpet  by  looking 
at  the  wrong  side,  or  like  satisfying  the  endless  cravings  of  the  mind  by 
uttering  the  words  culture,  scholarship,  aspiration,  genius.  We  do  not 
want  words,  we  need  realities. 

"The  French  school  at  Rome  —  it  occupies  the  superb  Farnese  palace 
—  devotes  itself  to  Italian  art,  history,  and  literature,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  the  three  volumes  of  E. 
Miintz  on  '  Art  at  the  Roman  Curia  during  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Century '  have  formed  an  epoch,  while  Duchesne's  little  treatise  on  the  Liber 
Pontificalis  proves  that  portions  of  the  latter  date  from  the  sixth  century. 
M.  Elie  Berger,  another  member  of  the  school,  is  now  engaged  in  the 
private  archives  of  the  Pope,  in  copying  and  publishing  the  official  docu- 
ments of  the  Vatican  during  the  Middle  Ages.  He  has  read  8,600  docu- 
ments signed  by  Innocent  IV.  alone,  and  6,000  of  these  had  never  been 
touched  since  that  Pope  placed  them  on  file.  All  this  and  much  more  has 
been  accomplished,  and  much  more  remains  to  be  done.1  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  just  such  bonanzas  yet  to  be  worked,  and  it  seems  hard  that  no 
American  should  share  in  the  labor,  in  the  profits,  and  in  the  glory.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  complain  of  our  teachers ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  open 
to  them  larger  resources  of  intellectual  power  and  inspiration.  How  dif- 
ferent a  class  of  boys  must  feel  which  is  taught  Latin  by  a  teacher  who 
has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  all  the  relics  of  antiquity  bearing  upon  Caesar 
or  Tacitus,  —  who  has  not  only  seen,  but  has  himself  made  new  and 
important  discoveries ! "  2 

What  a  gain  would  it  be  to  American  scholarship 
could  means  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  Corporation 
to  support  from  year  to  year  a  colony  of  even  five  thor- 
oughly interested  American  students  at  each  of  these 
ancient  centres  !  Nor  would  it  require  a  large  endow- 
ment to  accomplish  such  an  end.  Even  the  French 
school  above  mentioned  costs  France  only  the  services 
of  a  director,  the  use  of  a  building,  and  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $1,200.     Meanwhile,  aside  from  its  valuable 

1  ["Since  1829  Germany  has  maintained  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  an  analogous 
institution  of  wide  repute,  the  Institute  di  Corri.fondenza  Ai  ckeologica" —  Boston 
University  Year  Book  for  1875,  p.  19.] 

2  Daily  A dvertiser%  October  1,1881. 
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services  in  archaeology,  it  has  given  the  lyc'ees  and  col- 
leges of  France  a  number  of  professors  of  such  rare  and 
valued  qualifications  as  to  make  the  government  sup- 
port of  the  institution  a  conceded  matter  of  public 
policy. 

As  frequently  before,  several  of  the  members  of  the 
School  of  All  Sciences  have  spent  the  year  in  Germany. 
Two  have  been  called  to  Japan,  but  one  expects  soon 
to  return ;  and  both  are  hoping  satisfactorily  to  accom- 
plish the  work  required  for  the  doctorate  in  philosophy. 
One  satisfactorily  completed  a  three  years'  theological 
course  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  promoted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Sacred  Theology. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Act- 
ing Dean  of  the  School,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Lindsay, 
S.  T.  D.:  — 

The  work  of  the  school  during  the  year  has  been  thorough  and  satis- 
factory. The  instruction  was  given  by  members  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
School  of  Theology  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  examinations 
were  held,  as  usual,  in  December  and  May. 

The  whole  number  of  matriculated  students  was  forty-six,  of  whom 
forty-two  were  men.  Fifteen  universities  and  colleges  were  represented, 
as  follows  :  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University,  twenty ;  Wesleyan 
University,  seven;  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  three;  Harvard  College, 
two;  Lawrence  University,  two;  Rochester  University,  two;  Amherst 
College,  Dartmouth  College,  Georgetown  College,  Haverford  College, 
Northwestern  University,  Smith  College,  University  of  West  Virginia, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Williams 
College,  one  each. 

At  the  Commencement  of  the  University,  June  I,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  was  conferred  on  two,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on 
one,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  on  one. 


THE    REGISTRATIONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

The  whole  number  of  students  was  five  hundred  and 
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seven.     Their  classification  is  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing table :  — 

Men.       Women.  Total. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 70        37  107 

College  of  Music 13         20  33 

College  of  Agriculture 18        —  18 

School  of  Theology 64          4  68 

School  of  Law 151           1  152 

School  of  Medicine 66        43  109 

School  of  All  Sciences 42          3  45 

Sum  by  departments 532 

Counted  twice 25 

Total 507 


PROMOTIONS. 


At  the  annual  Commencement  in  June  one  hundred 
and  eight  were  graduated.  Of  those  promoted  to 
academic  and  professional  degrees,  the  number  and  sex 
are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


To  the  Degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Divinity 
Bachelor  of  Laws 
Bachelor  of  Medicine 
Doctor  of  Medicine 
Master  of  Arts     . 
Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Men. 

Women. 

Total 

18 

5 

23 

I 

— 

I 

7 

— 

7 

H 

— 

14 

3i 

1 

32 

— 

2 

2 

18 

1 
2 

8 

26 



2 

In  addition  to  the  above,  diplomas  certifying  to  the  completion  of  the 
regular  course  of  study  were  conferred  as  follows  :  — 


In 


College  of  Music 
School  of  Theology 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

I 

5 

The  interest  of  the  day  was  much  increased  by  the 
University  Reception,  given  in  the  evening  by  the 
Corporation  to  all  the  alumni,  officers,  and  friends.    As 
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the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  a 
notice  of  its  introduction  seems  appropriate  in  this  place. 

FINANCES. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  that  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  August  31,  188 1,  the  assets  of 
the  University  (independent  of  the  property  held  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Rich  estate  and  that  received  from  the 
New  England  Female  Medical  College)  were  as  follows : 
Notes  receivable,  $42,000;  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  $j  16,- 
435;  real  estate,  $255,500;  sundry  funds  and  personal 
property,  $17,073.86;  total,  $431,008.86.  At  the  same 
date  the  total  liabilities  were  $80,982.10,  leaving  the 
excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  $350,026.76.  This 
showing  is  more  favorable  than  that  presented  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  January  current  the  bequest  of 
Isaac  Rich  becomes  a  part  of  the  actual  assets  of  the 
University.  Its  amount  cannot  be  officially  determined 
in  time  for  statement  in  the  present  Report. 

CONCLUSION. 

Eleven  years  ago,  when  the  oldest  of  its  founders  was 
called  from  earth,  Boston  University  had  not  yet  a  stu- 
dent; to-day  it  has  more  than  eleven  hundred  gradu- 
ates widely  scattered  throughout  the  world.  Eleven 
years  ago  its  name  represented  only  a  possibility ;  to- 
day it  represents  achievements  and  principles  of  ines* 
timable  value.  Despite  the  obstacles  and  restrictions 
with  which  it  has  had  to  contend,  the  influence  of  its  ex- 
ceptionally lofty  and  generous  precedents  has  been  felt 
throughout  Christendom.  With  new  resources  come  1 
new  responsibilities*    The  period  now  opening  should 
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be  one  of  unexampled  prosperity.  As  in  the  realm  of 
material  interests,  rebuilt  and  beautified  Boston  is  daily 
forgetting  her  recent  impoverishments,  and  by  far-seeing 
investments  of  thought  and  capital,  drawing  to  herself 
alike  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  so  should  it  be  in  the 
higher  realm  of  the  spirit.  In  this  city  should  all  truth 
find  competent  teachers,  all  scholarly  aspiration  a 
prompt  encouragement.  Here  should  stand  halls  of 
science  more  stately  than  those  of  commerce.  Over  no 
portal  of  them  should  there  stand  that  selfish  inscrip- 
tion, "  L 'entree  est  def endue  aux  Darnes?  Hither,  as 
to  Oxford  and  Paris  and  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  should 
flow  thousands  of  students  annually.  To  be  known  as 
a  university  city,  and  to  become  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  such,  should  be  a  distinct  ambition  of 
the  community.  To  be  to  the  ignorant  and  unpriv- 
ileged of  every  nationality  and  sex  and  color  the  boun- 
tiful almoner  of  the  world's  best  thoughts  and  tastes 
and  ideals  and  acquisitions,  —  this  is  a  distinction  with 
which  no  commercial  or  political  greatness  can  for  one 
moment  be  compared. 

That  toward  the  realization  of  such  consummations 
the  University  may  do  its  part,  every  student  and  grad- 
uate, every  officer  and  governor  and  friend,  is  just  now 
newly  summoned.  Forms  and  modes  of  helpfulness  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suggest ;  the  helpful  will  will  find  a 
way. 

WILLIAM   F.  WARREN. 

Boston,  January  12,  1882. 
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NINTH    ANNUAL    REPORT 


PRESIDENT  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 


To  the  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Trustees  of  Boston   University : 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  Report  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 19,  1882  :  — 

Assembled  to  hold  our  first  annual  meeting  in  this 
new  and  commodious  Hall,  our  thoughts  naturally 
turn  to  the  significance  of  new  things.  A  beginning 
is  always  a  beginning,  but  its  significance  and  interest 
may  be  greatly  affected  by  its  time  —  its  relative  easi- 
ness or  lateness.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  first  church'  in 
the  Bunker  Hill  District  of  this  city  celebrated  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding. 
That  took  us  back  to  the  Boston  of  1632.  Now  if  in 
that  year  our  University  could  have  planted  this  build- 
ing just  where  it  now  stands,  and  as  it  stands,  what  a 
different  event  would  its  opening  have  been !  Then 
it  would  have  been  the  most  substantial  and  elegant 
structure  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Every  able-bodied 
person  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  would  have 
sought  to  be  present  at  its  dedication.  Governor 
Winthrop,  just  home  from  his  visit  to  the   Plymouth 
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Colony,  would  quite  likely  have  brought  with  him  a 
delegation  of  the  very  people  who  came  over  in'  the 
May  Flower.  The  occasion  would  have  gone  into  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  notable  events  in  the  beginning  of 
a  nation's  life.  Profoundly  would  it  have  affected  the 
institution  itself.  It  would  then  have  been  the  earliest 
and  ever  after  the  oldest  university  in  the  New  World. 
What  magnificent  prospects  would  have  presented 
themselves  at  these  windows.  On  what  green  fields 
and  sloping  pastures,  and  far-gleaming  harbor-views 
should  we  have  looked  down.  What  ample  grounds 
would  the  grateful  colony  at  that  time  gladly  have  set 
apart  for  such  a  fountain  of  learning.  We  should 
almost  certainly  have  been  given  the  whole  top  of  this 
central  height  of  the  city.  By  this  time  beautiful  halls 
and  grounds  and  gardens  would  have  covered  the 
broad  summit.  Crowned  with  such  an  Acropolis,  with 
Minerva-temples  and  courts  worthy  of  the  situation, 
how  much  more  strikingly  would  Boston  have  become 
"  the  Athens  of  the  New  WTorld." 

But  let  us  not  look  regretfully  into  that  far-off  past. 
The  lapse  of  time  is  not  without  its  compensations. 
We  must  never  forget  that  if  the  first-born  has  always 
peculiar  prerogatives  and  privileges,  the  same  is  true, 
and  often  more  true,  of  the  youngest  of  the  family. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  how  feeble  would 
have  been  the  beginnings  of  a  collegiate  institution  in 
Boston.  At  that  time  there  were  not  over  twenty-five 
or  thirty  houses  in  the  little  settlement.  There  was  as 
yet  not  even  a  primary  school  in  which  to  teach  the 
alphabet ;  how  much  less  preparatory  academies  or 
high  schools  for  the  fitting  of  youth  for  the  college. 
It  was  not  until  three  years  later  that  the  authorities 
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of  the  little  town,  by  a  quaint  and  now  immortal  vote, 
"  entreated  our  brother  Philemon  Pormont  to  become 
schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  of  children 
with  us."  Hence  the  only  university  then  called  for, 
or  then  possible,  was  one  of  the  kind  in  which  all  the 
Faculties  are  embodied  in  one  man,  and  in  which  all 
the  Freshmen  begin  with  the  A,  B,  C.  Very  different 
the  Boston  of  today.  The  community  which  at  first 
employed  only  brother  Philemon,  now  employs  for  his 
work  more  than  a  thousand  trained  men  and  women. 
Schools  known  throughout  the  world  for  thoroughness 
and  impartiality  and  popular  effectiveness,  rise  grade 
above  grade,  offering  to  the  children  of  the  poorest 
citizen  a  free  path  from  his  own  door  to  the  doors  of 
every  college  or  university  in  the  world.  The  beautiful 
peninsula  on  the  edge  of  which  the  twenty  or  thirty 
rude  log-houses  stood,  has  become  the  seat  of  a  power- 
ful city,  the  pulses  of  whose  enterprise  and  thought 
and  charity  are  felt  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Here  are 
now  to  be  found  the  intellectual  activities,  the  wealth, 
the  tastes,  the  literary  and  social  ideals  which  are  the 
indispensable  prerequisites  of  a  great  university. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  environment 
outside  the  peninsula  of  Boston  was  wholly  different 
from  today's.  Then  the  immense  sweeps  of  the  con- 
tinent between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  were  trod- 
den only  by  the  redman,  to-day  they  are  populated  by 
fifty  millions  of  the  eager-brained  children  of  Christian 
civilization.  All  of  these  millions  look  to  Boston  as 
in  the  quarter  of  light  and  intellectual  leadership.  A 
powerful  factor  this  in  the  making  of  a  great  academic 
institution. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  crude  and  narrow 
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public  opinion  would  have  limited  the  constituency  of 
our  University  to  a  single  sex.  Our  chapel  and  class 
rooms  and  lecture  hall  would  not  then  have  been 
brightened  and  humanized  by  the  daily  presence  of 
the  finer  half  of  humanity.  We  could  not  then  have 
championed  or  illustrated  the  type  of  culture  which 
the  most  advanced  and  authoritative  philosophy  of 
education  has  in  our  day  developed.  Then  in  that 
consummate  "  music  "  which  the  Greeks  styled  a  per- 
fect education,  the  treble  and  alto,  on  which  Plato  so 
sagaciously  and  far-sightedly  insisted,  would  with  us 
as  with  so  many  others,  have  been  entirely  lacking. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  are  laying  our  foundations  today  —  not  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  sixteen  hundrecl  and  thirty-two. 

THE    CORPORATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Whitney  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  Charles  W.  Pierce,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

The  following,  all  of  them  members  of  the  out-going 
class,  were  re-elected  Trustees  for  a  period  of  fivt 
years,  to  wit:  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway,  Hon.  Liverus 
Hull,  the  Rev.  George  M.  Steele,  S.T.D.,  LL.D., 
Joseph  B.  Thomas,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  John  H. 
Twombly,  S.T.D.  The  Rev.  James  R.  Day,  of 
Boston,  was  also  elected  and  made  a  member  of  the 
same  class. 

In  the  officers  of  the  Board  no  change  was  made. 

From  January  till  September  18,  on  which  latter 
date  the  Rev.  William  E.  Huntington  resigned  in 
consequence  of  appointment  to  the  Deanship  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  number  of  Trustees  was 
twenty-seven. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY    COUNCIL. 

The  customary  meetings  of  this  body  and  of  its 
standing  committees  were  held. 

In  accordance  with  its  recommendation,  the  Trus- 
tees decided,  April  20,  to  assume  for  the  future  all 
expenses  for  the  exercises  of  Commencement  Day,  and 
to  charge  a  general  graduation  fee  of  five  dollars  to 
meet  the  outlay. 

Under  the  editorship  of  the  Council,  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  University  Year  Book  appeared  at  the 
usual  time.  The  essay  presented  in  it  was  entitled, 
"  The  True  Key  to  Ancient  Cosmology  and  Mythical 
Geography."  The  demand  for  the  Year  Book  was 
unusually  great,  and  soon  exhausted  the  supply,  ren- 
dering the  printing  of  a  smaller  circular  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  a  necessity. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    SENATE. 

The  whole  number  of  members  of  this  body  was 
thirty-seven,  or  one  more  than  last  year.  The  total 
number  of  officers  of  instruction  and  government  was 
ninety-four,  distributed  by  Faculties  substantially  as 
last  year.  See  University  Year  Book,  Vol.  ix,  pp.  1 1- 
16,  125,  126. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION. 

The  statutes  providing  for  the  organization  of  the 
University  Convocation  in  1884  were  presented  in  the 
last  annual  report.  In  anticipation  of  that  event,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  oldest  of  the  alumni  asso- 
ciations —  that  of  the  School  of  Theology,  —  held  on 
the   seventh  of  June,  a  new  constitution  was  unani- 
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mously  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  under 
which  the  association  had  acted.  It  had  been  pre- 
pared after  full  and  protracted  conference  with  the 
Theological  Faculty,  and  will  be  found  to  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  as  foreshadowing  the  manner  in 
which,  with  the  due  co-operation  of  the  members  of 
the  Convocation,  the  different  professional  and  other 
sections  of  the  body,  organized  as  distinct  department 
chapters,  may  practically  come  to  be  learned  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  theological,  legal,  medical,  and 
other  sciences,  and  at  the  same  time  valuable  aids  to 
the  University  Faculties  in  the  preparation  and  testing 
of  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees.  As  the  first  of 
such  prospective  chapters,  the  Bachelors  in  Sacred 
Theology  take  the  designation  Alpha.  Should  the 
Bachelors  of  Laws  adopt  a  similar  plan  before  or  at 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Convocation,  it 
could  naturally  and  conveniently  be  designated  as  the 
Beta  Chapter,  and  so  of  the  other  chapters  represent- 
ing the  other  departments  in  order.     Here  follows 

THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    ALPHA    CHAPTER. 
ARTICLE   I. 

NAME. 

After  the  organization   of   the   Boston  University  Convocation,  this 

association  shall  be  known  as  The  Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Convocation  of 

Boston  University.     Until  that  time  it  shall  be  called  simply  The  Alpha 

Chapter. 

ARTICLE  II. 

REGULAR   MEMBERS. 

Section  i.  Any  graduate  of  the  School  of  Theology  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, whether  graduated  at  Boston  or  at  Concord,  may  become  a 
member  by  paying  an  annual  assessment  of  one  dollar  and  causing  his 
name  to  be  enrolled  by  the  Secretary. 

HONORARY    MEMBERS. 

Sec.  2.     All  students  who  have  attended  the  School  of  Theology  may, 
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by  the  payment  of  the  annual  fee,  become  honorary  members  of  the 
Alpha  Chapter,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  Chapter  save  those 
secured  by  University  laws  to  graduates  only. 

ARTICLE  III. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  one  or 
more  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  These  officers,  to- 
gether with  any  standing  committees  deemed  necessary,  shall  be  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting,  by  ballot,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  they  shall 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  until  their  .successors  are 
chosen. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  in  Boston  on 
Convocation  Day,  that  is,  on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  University 
Commencement,  from  year  to  year.  Notice  of  the  meeting  shall  be  given 
to  the  theological  graduates  of  the  University  at  large,  either  by  mail  or 
through  not  less  than  four  suitable  religious  journals.  Fifteen  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

ARTICLE   V. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS. 

The  order  of  business  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  include,  among 
others,  the  following  items:  1.  Prayer.  2.  The  furnishing  of  a  printed 
copy  of  the  constitution  to  any  who  may  desire  it.  3.  Reading  of  the 
records  of  the  last  meeting.  4.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
nominate  officers  and  committees  for  the  ensuing  year.  5.  Report  of  the 
Treasurer.  6.  Report  of  the  Secretary  upon  the  monthly  meetings  of 
the  preceding  year.  7.  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  8.  Elec- 
tion of  officers  and  appointment  of  committees.  9.  Enrolling  names  of 
members  desirous  of  attending  the  monthly  meetings  during  the  ensuing 
year.     10.  Miscellaneous  business. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

MONTHLY   MEETINGS. 

Section  i.  Other  stated  meetings  shall  be  held  in  or  near  Boston  on 
the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  from  October  to  June,  inclusive,  the 
place  and  hour  to  be  from  time  to  time  determined  by  vote  or  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  special  object  of  these  Monthly 
Meetings  shall  be  the  promotion  of  post-graduate  study,  of  helpful  criti- 
cism, and  of  literary  productiveness  among  the  members. 

Sec  2.  No  member  can  attend  the  Monthly  Meetings  unless  he  gives 
his  name  to  the  Secretary  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  before  the  first 
Monthly  Meeting  in  October  (except  upon  vote  of  the  monthly  members), 
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thereby  pledging  himself  to  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  reading  and 
study  and  to  lay  before  the  Monthly  Meeting  the  course  of  reading  and 
study  chosen,  and  one  paper,  and  not  more  than  one,  during  the  year, 
embodying  the  results  of  his  study.  The  course  of  study  and  the  paper 
may  be  presented  to  any  Monthly  Meeting,  but  they  shall  be  called  for 
and  the  paper  read  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  names  enrolled. 

Sec.  3.  Other  monthly  meetings,  with  local  officers,  by-laws  and  boards 
of  censors  may  be  established  in  other  centers  as  rapidly  as  the  number 
and  interest  of  the  Alumni  may  warrant. 

ARTICLE   VII. 

THESIS    AND   CRITICISM. 

At  each  Monthly  Meeting  a  Thesis  prepared  by  one  of  the  members 
upon  a  theme  previously  announced  shall  be  read  by  the  author,  or  by 
a  member  selected  by  the  author,  or  by  the  secretary.  The  Thesis  shall 
then  be  freely  criticised  and  its  subject  discussed  by  the  members  present, 
one  of  whom,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  shall  be  appointed  by  lot,  or 
otherwise,  to  present  at  the  next  meeting  a  brief  written  abstract  and 
criticism  of  the  Thesis.  This  abstract  and  criticism  shall  be  read  to  the 
meeting  at  which  it  is  presented  and  placed  on  file  or  entered  in  a  book, 
together  with  any  amendments  or  modifying  statements  which  the  meet- 
ing may  order,  if  any  be  deemed  necessary  or  expedient.  A  member 
submitting  his  Thesis  by  proxy  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  written 
abstract  and  criticism  and  to  such  reports  of  the  oral  discussion  as  the 
reader  of  the  Thesis  may  be  able  to  communicate. 

ARTICLE   VIII. 

CENSORS. 

All  Theses  presented  shall  be  referred  to  five  Censors.  One  Censor 
shall  retire  at  each  Monthly  Meeting  and  the  vacancy  created  by  his 
retirement  shall  be  filled  by  the  accession  of  the  Critic  whose  appoint- 
ment is  provided  for  in  the  preceding  article.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  Censor  to  read  each  Thesis  submitted  during  his  term  of  service 
and  to  place  upon  it  a  percentage  mark  indicative  of  his  judgment  of  its 
merit.  The  average  of  these  five  percentage  marks  shall  be  recorded 
with  the  Critic's  report. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

DEGREES. 

Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Censors  and  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers who  have  proposed  attending  the  Monthly  Meetings,  any  member, 
resident  or  non-resident,  shall  have  submitted  work  suitable  in  quality  and 
quantity  to  entitle  him  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology,  his  name  shall  be  proposed  to  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
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Theology,  together  with  the  Theses  he  has  written,  with  the  marks  which 
the  Censors  have  placed  upon  them,  and  with  the  course  of  reading  and 
study  he  has  accomplished.  Not  more  than  three  names  shall  be  thus 
presented  in  any  year,  and  such  recommended  candidates  shall  of  course 
be  subject  to  such  further  conditions  and  requirements  as  the  regulations 
of  the  University  touching  degrees  may  at  the  time  set  forth. 

ARTICLE   X. 

AMEiNDMENTS.     - 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual,  meeting  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  those  present,  notice  of  the  proposed  change  having  been 
given  in  the  notice  of  the  annual  meeting.  But  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  Monthly  Meetings  shall  be  changed  only  by  a  three-fourths  vote 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  notice  of  the  proposed  change  having  been 
given  at  the  preceding  Monthly  Meeting. 

Under  the  foregoing  constitution  monthly  meetings 
were  begun  in  October,  and  haye  been  continued  with 
much  interest  and  profit.  They  recur  on  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month.  So  greatly  are  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty  interested  in  the  work,  that  two  of  the 
professors  have  engaged  to  maintain  a  monthly  lecture 
for  the  Chapter  from  January  till  June,  the  same  to 
come  upon  the  third  Monday  of  every  month.  This  will 
secure  two  meetings  of  the  Chapter  monthly,  the  one 
to  hear  and  discuss  a  paper  by  one  of  its  own  members, 
the  other  to  hear  and  discuss  a  lecture  given  by  a 
member  of  the  Faculty. 

One  excellent  feature  of  [the  constitution  is  that 
residence  in  or  near  Boston  is  not  essential  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  literary  work  of  the  Chapter,  and  in 
its  recommendation  for  the  doctorate.  Already  some 
of  the  theses  have  been  submitted  to  the  Censors  in 
print,  and  if  in  time,  as  may  be  expected,  the  society 
comes  to  have  its  regularly  printed  "  Journal  "  and 
14  Transactions,"  the  privileges  of  distant  members 
will  be  even  greater  than  now. 
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The  spirit  of  scholarly  enthusiasm,  loyalty,  and  as- 
piration which  characterizes  the  whole  movement 
deserves  the  highest  appreciation  and  encouragement 
on  the  part  of  this  Board. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    LIBERAL    ARTS. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  this  College  lost  the  valued 
services  of  its  first  Dean,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay.  At 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  College,  being 
already  burdened  with  the  duties  of  a  professorship 
usually  divided  between  two  full  professors,  he  at  first 
declined  to  assume  in  addition  the  onerous  labors  to 
which  he  was  invited.  Consenting  at  length,  in  view 
of  the  interests  and  exigencies  of  the  institution,  he 
brought  to  the  administration  a  tact  and  experience 
and  devotion  for  which,  even  with  unlimited  means, 
the  University  might  long  have  sought  in  vain.  In 
testimony  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his  services,  on 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  standing  committees 
on  the  College  and  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  the 
Corporation  adopted  and  caused  to  be  recorded  the 
following  minute:  — 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  John  W.  Lindsay  having,  at  his  own  request,  been 
relieved  of  the  duties  of  the  Deanship  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
therefore  resolved, 

"  First,  That  we  hereby  express  to  him  our  cordial  thanks  for  accept- 
ing at  the  outset,  at  our  urgent  request,  the  duties  of  the  Dean's  office. 

"Second,  That  we  very  highly  appreciate  the  tact  and  wisdom  which 
during  the  nine  years  of  his  administration  have  conducted  a  newly- 
organized  College  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  without  one  break  the 
entire  harmony  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  good  behavior  of  the  students. 

"Third,  That  Dr.  Lindsay's  additional  services  as  Acting  Dean  of  the 
School  of  All  Sciences  from  the  beginning,  deserve  and  have  our  grateful 
recognition,  and  our  heartfelt  approval." 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  there  was  given  a  full 
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review  of  the  history  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
and  of  the  unprecedentedly  severe  and  heroic  measures 
which  in  the  years  1876-77  were  adopted  to  restrict 
attendance  upon  it.  The  workings  of  those  restrictive 
measures  were  statistically  shown,  and  the  reasons  for 
them  explained.  Reference  was  made  to  the  approach- 
ing date  of  the  reception  of  the  Rich  bequest,  and  the 
conviction  expressed  that  the  time  had  come  for  "  a 
removal  to  more  commodious  buildings,  a  moderate 
increase  of  the  teaching  force,  and  some  reasonable 
provision  for  meritorious  students  in  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances." It  will  be  very  gratifying  to  friends  at  a 
distance  to  learn  that  each  of  these  desirable  ends  has 
now  been  compassed. 

In  the  order  of  accomplishment  the  last  was  first. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  in  grateful  commem- 
oration of  the  munificent  legacy  of  Mr.  Rich,  the 
Trustees  established  in  the  College  sixty-four  scholar- 
ships, each  yielding  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  four  classes,  and 
the  two  sexes.  Considering  the  origin  and  aims  of  the 
University,  there  was  a  singular  historic  fitness  in  this 
first  important  act  of  the  Corporation  after  the  transfer 
of  the  estate  of  the  first  Founder.  It  was  also  emi- 
nently fitting  that  these  foundations  for  poor  young- 
men  and  young  women  should  bear  the  name  and 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  man  whose  bounty 
made  them  possible.  In  his  childhood  and  youth  and 
early  manhood  he  himself  experienced  all  the  trying 
and  bitter  experiences  of  poverty.  In  later  years  of 
affluence,  it  was  his  delight  to  counsel  and  aid  the 
young.  The  bestowment  of  his  fortune  toward  the 
endowment  of  a  university  was  in  the  wise  confidence 
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that  so  he  could  best  and  most  enduringly  help  suc- 
cessive generations  of  young  people  in  preparation  for 
the  work  of  life.  It  was  known,  therefore,  that  in  set- 
ting apart  a  handsome  portion  of  his  gift  for  the 
endowment  of  free  scholarships,  restricted  to  no  one 
nationality,  or  race,  or  sex,  or  creed,  the  Trustees 
were  only  fulfilling  what  was  one  of  the  most  cher- 
ished purposes  of  the  munificent  giver. 

At  the  same  meeting,  and  before  this  action  was 
taken,  another  scholarship  had  been  established  on 
other  grounds,  so  that  the  whole  number  available  at 
the  opening  of  the  term  in  September  was  sixty-five. 
These  represent  a  capital  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  but  so  urgent  and  extreme 
was  the  need,  that  no  other  equally  wise  employment 
of  the  money  could  have  been  discovered.  Nor  is  the 
necessity  for  further  foundations  of  the  same  character 
by  any  means  taken  away.  In  this  country,  and  in 
every  country,  the  majority  of  those  who  most  desire 
liberal  education,  and  who  will  most  benefit  the  world 
in  the  use  of  its  advantages,  are  largely  dependent  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood.  In  their  vacations 
and  spare  moments  in  term  time  they  cannot  earn  a 
living  and  pay  the  cost  of  their  instruction.  The  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  merely  covers  their  tuition  fee,  is 
only  an  assurance  to  them  that  their  aspirations  and 
embarrassments  are  appreciated  by  others,  and  that 
they  may  count  upon  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the 
institution  to  the  extent  of  its  ability. 

At  the  same  memorable  meeting  in  which  the 
scholarships  were  established,  it  was  voted  desirable 
to  strengthen  the  Faculty  of  the  College  by  the  early 
appointment  of  at  least  one  professor,  to  be  selected 
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with  reference  to  his  qualification  to  succeed  in  the 
deanship  of  the  College,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay,  who 
desired  relief  from  the  duties  of  the  position  so  soon 
as  the  academic  year  should  close.  On  the  twentieth 
of  April  the  Rev.  William  E.  Huntington,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  and  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology,  was 
appointed  as  such  Professor,  and  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Trustees,  June  eighth,  he  was  formally  appointed 
Dean  of  the  College.  As  his  predecessor,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theol- 
ogy in  the  School  of  Theology,  had  not  been  expected 
to  give  instruction  in  the  College,  the  new  appointment 
gave  the  latter  the  services  of  an  additional  instructor. 
Later  on,  September  eighteenth,  Judson  B.  Coit,  Ph.D., 
was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
and  entered  upon  his  duties.  In  March  a  contract 
was  negotiated  between  the  University  and  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  in  consequence  of  which 
new  and  enlarged  facilities  were  secured  for  students 
in  Biology,  Zoology,  and  Botany.  By  virtue  of  these 
several  measures  it  has  now  become  possible  greatly 
to  enlarge  our  mathematical  instruction  ;  to  readjust 
and  extend  our  courses  in  history,  to  relieve  the  over- 
burdened chair  of  philosophy,  and  finally  to  improve 
and  render  more  valuable  our  biological  work. 

One  other  vote  contributed  to  render  that  January 
meeting  —  the  first  after  the  reception  of  the  Rich  be- 
quest—  historic.  It  was  a  vote  to  seek  new  and  more 
commodious  quarters  in  which  to  locate  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  By  the  end  of  March  the  school  and 
church  property  then  standing  on  Somerset  street,  at 
the  head  of  the  entrance  to  Pemberton  square,  had 
been  purchased,  and  plans  for  its  transformation  elab- 
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orated.  By  great  expedition  on  the  part  of  the  builders 
the  new  Hall  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  November, 
and  in  the  Thanksgiving  recess  the  furniture  of  the 
College  was  transferred  from  18  and  20  Beacon  street 
to  the  new  building.  The  following  sketch  of  the 
Hall,  prepared  for  the  press  by  an  officer  of  the  Col- 
lege, will  be  of  interest  to  distant  readers  of  this 
Report,  and  of  value  to  the  future  historian  of  the 
University: — 

"  On  the  chaste  and  modest  front  of  the  new  building  which  stands  on 
Somerset  street,  at  the  head  of  the  entrance  to  Pemberton  square,  one 
reads  the  words:  'Jacob  Sleeper  Hall'  —  'Boston  University.'  This 
is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  on  Tuesday 
evening  next.  It  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  Monday  from  two  till  four 
p.  M.,  and  on  Tuesday  from  nine  A.  m.  till  four  P.  m.  The  Trustees  have 
issued  a  general  invitation  to  all  interested  in  the  institution,  or  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  community,  to  visit  the  hall,  and  to  attend  the 
opening  exercises  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  site  of  the  new  building  was 
purchased  of  the  late  Somerset-street  Baptist  Church.  Its  rear  portion 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  a  school  building,  and  its  front  by  the  well- 
known  house  of  worship  in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rollin  H.  Neale  exercised 
for  so  many  years  his  effective  ministrations.  The  spire  of  the  church 
was  a  feature  in  every  distant  view  of  the  city,  its  top  being  237  feet 
above  the  street,  and  several  feet  higher  than  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the 
State  House.  To  make  room  for  the  new  college  hall  the  spire,  tower, 
and  entire  front  portion  of  the  church  were  immediately  taken  down. 
From  a  cavity  in  the  corner-stone  was  taken  the  hermetically  sealed  cop- 
per box  placed  there  some  twenty-five  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  church.  This  was  transferred  to  the  First  Baptist  Society, 
who  immured  it  again  under  the  new  chapel  of  its  church  on  Common- 
wealth avenue.  The  Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  whose  name  the  new  hall  is  to 
bear,  is  one  of  the  three  founders  of  the  Boston  University,  the  other  two 
being  the  late  Isaac  Rich,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Hon.  Lee  Claflin,  father  of 
ex-Governor  William  Claflin.  For  many  years  Mr.  Sleeper  was  an  over- 
seer of  Harvard  University,  and  for  one  or  two  terms  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Council.  He  is  Vice-President  of  the  Corporation  of  Boston 
University,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning  one  of  the  most  liberal  and 
influential  and  devoted  members  of  the  Board. 

"  The  front  of  the  building  on  Somerset  street  is  eighty  feet.  It  is  built 
of  pressed  and  moulded  brick  and  terra  cotta.     In  appearance  it  is  mas- 
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sive  and  substantial,  with  deeply  recessed  openings  and  bold  projections. 
The  style  is  a  freely-treated  Renaissance.  A  part  of  the  windows  have 
the  transom  lights  glazed  with  quarry  glass,  and  other  sashes  are  filled  in 
with  cathedral  glass  in  delicate  tints  in  small  squares.  The  transom  light 
over  the  front  doorway  is  of  quarry  glass  in  quiet  colors,  forming  the 
monograms  B.  U.  and  J.  S.  on  either  side  of  a  central  wreath  of  laurel. 
Passing  the  oaken  entrance  doors  one  sees  two  marble  tablets,  on  which 
are  directories  for  the  guidance  of  visitors.  Farther  on  are  the  offices  of 
the  Registrar  and  Treasurer,  the  tasteful  *  Young  Men's  Study,' and  a 
1  University  Chapel.'  A  private  entrance  for  lady  students  at  the  left  of 
the  front  opens  into  a  corridor  extending  the  whole  depth  of  the  building 
to  the  ladies'  gymnasium,  dressing-rooms  and  parlor  and  study.  From 
the  main  entrance  hall,  which  has  a  width  of  thirteen  feet  and  a  floor  of 
marble  tiling,  the  main  stairways,  one  on  either  hand,  six  feet  in  width, 
lead  to  the  second  and  third  stories.  Both  the  stairways  and  the  stair- 
halls  immediately  connected  therewith  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  be 
fire-resisting.  The  ceiling  and  soffits  of  the  stairs  being  plastered  on  wire 
lathing,  the  floors  plastered  between  boards,  and  frequent  air-tight  plaster 
fire-stops  introduced  in  each  staircase.  As  the  enclosing  stair-walls  are 
of  brick,  two  feet  thick,  and  plastered  directly  upon  the  masonry  without 
furrings,  the  security  of  the  exits  from  fire  seems  uncommonly  well 
assured. 

"  Upon  the  second  floor  are  the  rooms  of  the  President  and  Dean,  a 
large  room  for  mineralogical  and  other  collections,  and  a  parlor  for  the 
meetings  of  the  corporation.  A  wide,  well-lighted  corridor,  leading  to 
the  rear  of  the  building,  gives  access  on  either  side  to  class-rooms  and 
the  professors'  waiting-room  and  lavatory.  At  the  rear  is  a  door  open- 
ing from  the  corridor  into  the  '  Ladies'  Study,'  a  room  of  ample  propor- 
tion and  height.  A  brick  fire-place  of  generous  width  is  built  the  whole 
height  of  the  room,  ornamented  with  moulded  brick,  inscribed  terra-cotta 
panels,  and  Chelsea  tiles.  A  niche  above  the  fire-place  contains  a  cast 
of  Minerva.  At  either  side  of  the  chimney  is  a  deep  oaken  settle.  The 
ends  of  the  room  are  semi-circular  in  plan,  and  have  wide  upholstered 
seats  of  corresponding  shape.  It  is  expected  to  locate  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  these  semicircles  a  life-size  statue,  now  being  cut  in  Italy.  The 
side  of  the  room  opposite  to  the  fire-place  has  a  carved  oak  book-case 
for  the  reference  library,  with  desks  and  writing  appliances  extending  its 
whole  length,  while  high  above  is  a  triplet  window  glazed  with  antique 
quarry  work,  cut  crystals,  and  opalescent  glass.  These  windows  make  a 
beautiful  bit  of  color  set  into  the  deep,  terra-cotta  colored  walls.  Above 
the  book  case  and  opposite  the  cast  of  Minerva,  is  a  bust  of  Socrates. 
A  polished  hard-wood  floor,  Turkey  rugs,  and  large  leather-colored 
library  tables,  complete  the  fittings  of  this  room. 

"  The  third-story  front  range  of  rooms,  on  Somerset  street,  comprise 
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two  large  class-rooms,  and  an  office  for  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  The- 
ology. At  the  rear  is  a  large  hall,  about  fifty  by  seventy  feet,  for  general 
exercises  and  public  occasions.  A  small  gallery  for  musicians  is  oppo- 
site the  platform.  In  the  fourth  story  the  front  range  affords  two  class- 
rooms and  the  quarters  assigned  to  the  janitor.  In  the  basement,  a 
room  seventy  by  twenty  has  been  finished  for  the  young  men's  gym- 
nasium, lavatory,  toilet,  dressing-boxes,  etc.  Both  the  gymnasiums  have 
been  fitted  up  by  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  director  of  the  Hemenway  gym- 
nasium of  Harvard  college.  The  heating  apparatus  is  located  in  the 
basement,  and  has  been  devised  upon  a  somewhat  novel  principle.  The 
interior  brick  walls  are  made  to  contain  a  large  number  of  brick  ducts, 
smoothly  finished  inside  and  connecting  with  a  great  central  chamber. 
Into  this  pure  air  is  freely  poured,  and  here  it  is  moderately  warmed  by 
steam  coils  and  by  means  of  a  rotary  fan  driven  by  a  steam-engine 
through  all  the  system  of  ducts  to  every  room  in  the  building.  By  this 
means  every  room,  according  to  its  size  and  needs,  must  receive  its 
quota  of  warmed  air,  as  no  valves  or  registers  are  provided  whereby  it 
can  be  shut  out.  At  the  mouth  of  each  duct  where  it  enters  a  room  is 
placed  a  radiator,  built  into  the  wall,  which  by  a  valve  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  occupant  of  that  particular  room;  so  that  the  incoming  air 
may  be  received  at  yo°  or  warmer  (by  letting  on  steam  to  the  radiator, 
between  whose  tubes  the  air  flows),  but  the  air  can  in  no  case  be  shut 
out.  From  all  the  rooms  in  the  building  there  are  also  provided  separate 
exit  ducts,  with  openings  near  the  floor  and  ceiling  for  removing  the  dis- 
placed air.  By  the  means  above  outlined  the  air  supply^of  a  room  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  chance  draft  of  a  flue,  but  is  assured  by  a  force 
behind  it  in  the  basement,  and  ventilating  ducts  are  everywhere  provided 
for  the  escape  of  that  already  vitiated.  The  problems  involved  in  the 
remodelling  and  lighting  of  the  rear  portion  of  the  building  have  been 
very  successfully  solved  by  the  skill  of  the  architect,  Mr.  William  G. 
Preston.  In  every  class-room  every  student  receives  the  light  from  the 
left  side  and  from  a  suitable  altitude. 

"  All  the  plumbing  was  devised  with  a  view  to  safety  from  sewer  ema- 
nations, and  all  accumulations  of  dirt.  All  wooden  fittings  and  casings 
of  water-closets,  bowls,  etc.,  have  been  discarded,  and  specially  contrived 
arrangements  with  marble  and  tilings  introduced.  Everywhere  the  fit- 
tings are  absolutely  within  reach  of  the  broom  and  scrubbing-brush;  the 
traps  ventilated,  soil-pipes  open  at  either  end  to  the  air.  and  the  results 
of  the  most  modern  research  and  experiment  adopted.  The  principal 
contractors  were  :  Mason  work,  William  M.  Rumery  &  Co. ;  carpenters, 
S.  M.  Chesley  &  Co.;  steam  work,  Q.  N.  Evans  &  Co.;  plumbing, 
Hickey  &  Johnson;  plastering,  J.  H.  Davis;  roofers,  Parker  &  Sons; 
painting,  N.  G.  Finney;  stained  glass,  Cook  &  Redding;  electric  work, 
S.  W.  Fuller  &  Co. 
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"  The  cost  of  the  new  hall  and  furnishings  will  amount  to  eighty-five 
thousand  dollars.  Its  tastefulness  in  appearance,  comfort  in  arrange- 
ment, and  ready  accessibility  from  every  part  of  the  city,  will  doubtless 
secure  to  the  college  occupying  it  fresh  proofs  of  the  appreciation  and 
good-will  of  the  whole  community." 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  December  fifth,  in  the 
presence  of  an  audience  completely  filling  the  large 
upper  hall,  the  services  of  the  public  dedication  were 
held.  The  following  is  part  of  one  of  the  published 
reports  :  — 

"After  music  by  a  male  quartet,  President  Warren  delivered  the  open- 
ing address.  In  behalf  of  the  institution,  he  welcomed  the  gathering  to 
the  new  home  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Not  till  a  late  hour  was  it 
decided  to  give  such  a  public  character  to  the  dedicatory  exercises.  In 
pleasant  vein  he  spoke  of  the  virtues  of  the  giver  of  the  hall.  As  the 
building  stands  full  fronted  to  the  east,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Col- 
lege will  ever  be  among  the  first  to  welcome  all  new  truth  that  may  dawn 
upon  the  world.  As  the  building  is  half  way  between  the  City  Hall  and 
the  State  House,  it  illustrates  the  truth  that  education  is  central,  and 
deserving  of  the  patronage  of  both  city  and  state.  President  Warren 
closed  by  introc^icing  the  Dean  of  the  institution,  William  E.  Hunting- 
ton, who  offered  the  prayer  of  dedication. 

"After  a  second  song,  Governor  Long  was  introduced.  The  rebuilding 
of  the  hall,  sacred  at  once  to  religion  and  letters,  he  said,  was  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  Commonwealth.  In  his  term  of  public  office  he  had  noticed 
that  those  things  which  contribute  most  to  the  good  of  the  State  are  done 
voluntarily  by  the  citizens,  and  not  by  compulsion  from  the  government. 
Representing  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  glad  to  be  there,  to  take  part  in 
the  dedication  of  the  institution  which  would  do  so  much  for  the  people, 
and  where  the  two  sexes  s.tood  on  the  same  footing.  It  illustrates 
the  independence  of  state  and  school,  each  taking  its  inspiration  from 
the  other.  The  governor  bespoke  a  successful  future  for  the  College, 
the  goodfellowship  of  the  other  colleges,  and  the  high  opinion  of  the 
city.  He  was  sure  of  at  least  one  thing,  that  the  College  was  always 
sure  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"  The  next  name  on  the  programme  was  that  of  Mayor  Green,  but  as  he 
had  received  the  invitation  only  late  yesterday  afternoon,  he  was  unable 
to  be  present.  He  sent  a  note  however,  in  which  he  expressed  the  good- 
will of  the  city  to  the  College,  saying  among  other  things  :  '  The  city  of 
Boston  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  institutions  of  learning  within  her 
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borders,  and  in  no  one  of  them  more  than  in  the  Boston  University,  which 
already  exerts  a  wide  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  country.' 

"As  a  representative  of  the  nearest  neighbor  of  the  College  and  of  the 
oldest  college  of  the  State,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  was  presented. 
He  added  his  felicitations  to  those  which  had  already  been  expressed.  A 
university  needs,  of  all  things,  a  home.  In  the  last  thirteen  years  there 
has  been  spent  for  buildings  at  Harvard,  for  homes  for  the  university, 
over  two  million  dollars,  and  he  congratulated  Boston  University  that  it 
was  so  situated  that  it  would  not  be  compelled  to  spend  so  large  a  propor- 
tional amount  upon  its  buildings,  but  could  devote  its  money  more  directly 
to  mental  development.  Speaking  of  the  number  of  colleges  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  population  of  the 
State,  he  said  that  these  colleges  must  be  supported  by  all  parts  of  the 
country.  And  this  is  an  advantage,  because  it  prevents  education  from 
becoming  sectional.  There  is  one  respect  in  which  a  new  institution  has 
the  advantage  over  an  old  one,  and  that  is  in  the  trying  of  new  experiments. 
He,  too,  was  glad  that  Boston  University  was  open  to  students  of  both 
sexes. 

"  President  Francis  A.  Walker  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, was  the  next  speaker.  There  was  little  to  utter,  he  said,  beyond 
good  wishes  to  the  institution.  What  has  been  done  in  the  past  is  a 
matter  for  wonder  and  congratulation.  Past  success  is  a  guarantee  of 
steady  growth  and  enduring  strength  in  the  long  future.  May  fortune 
and  fame,  prestige  and  influence,  and  ever-rising  endowments  be  the 
fruits  of  each  successive  year.  Personally,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  he  tendered  most  hearty  congratulations. 

"An  interlude  of  song  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  Bishop  Benjamin 
H.  Paddock,  who  was  unable  to  accept  his  invitation  to  be  present.  He 
gave  his  congratulation  to  the  University  in  its  prosperity,  and  said  he 
watched  with  interest  the  experiment  for  the  education  of  women.  He 
said:  '  I  heartily  rejoice  over  every  such  munificent  gift  for  the  promotion 
of  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  Christian  education.  The  example 
of  such  far-sighted  bounty  is  an  education  to  our  nobler  men  of  wealth, 
who,  by-and-by,  will  want  to  give  an  account  with  joy  of  their  steward- 
ship. And  —  while  I  must  confess  that  I  can  see  more  of  brilliancy 
than  of  saving  power,  for  states  or  nations,  in  a  godless  or  materialistic 
development  of  our  noble  youth  —  I  recognize  the  highest  hope  of  our 
future  in  the  wisely-planned  education  of  the  whole  man,  on  a  Christian 
basis.  I  watch  with  great  interest  your  effort  to  give  young  women 
equal  advantages  with  our  own  sex,  in  the  development  of  intellect  and 
character.' 

"  The  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Herrick,  pastor  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  Church,  was  on  the  programme  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  come. 

"  A  note  from  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  was  also  read,  express- 
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ing  regret  that  he  could  not  attend,  congratulating  the  University  on  its 
success,  and  praising  it  for  its  stand  in  the  equal  education  "of  women. 
He  wrote  :  '  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  shall  probably  be  prevented  by  a 
press  of  engagements  from  being  with  you  this  evening.  If  so,  I  wish. 
at  least,  to  express  my  gratification  with  the  progress  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  my  sympathy  with  its  general  spirit  and  methods.  It  has 
always  had  the  courage  of  its  opinions.  It  has  not  been  afraid  of  unpop- 
ular systems,  or  unusual  ways  of  working,  if  they  seemed  to  promise  use 
and  to  accord  with  reason.  It  has  been  the  one  University  in  this  part  of 
the  country  which  has  received  women  as  companions  with  men  in  study. 
Some  day  the  wisdom  of  this  course  will  be  universally  recognized. 
With  the  best  wishes  for  the  increased  prosperity  of  your  University, 
I  am,'  etc.,  etc. 

"  Wendell  Phillips  also  sent  a  note  of  similar  tenor,  and  approving  the 
University  for  its  forward  position  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization. 
It  was  as  follows  :  '  I  am  sincerely  sorry  that- 1  cannot  be  with  you  this 
evening  to  witness  another  step  of  your  success  in  founding  a  University 
for  the  people  —  the  rich  and  the  poor,  —  for  women  as  well  as  for  men. 
I  have  watched  your  growth  with  great  satisfaction,  your  painstaking  and 
vigilant  use  of  every  opportunity  to  open  your  way  and  make  firm  your 
foundations,  and  have  rejoiced  to  see  your  efforts  meet  with  such  lib- 
erality and  trust  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  good  learning  as  guarantees 
in  the  near  future  an  institution  worthy  of  the  city  and  nation,  the  efficient 
co-worker  with  all  the  other  influences  in  educating  a  people  fit  for  the 
high  duties  of  citizenship,  and  to  lead  the  onward  march  of  civilization. 
The  arts  and  luxuries  of  ancient  states  may  not  be  soon,  if  ever,  within 
our  reach,  but  let  us  be  able  to  say: 

"Man  is  the  nobler  growth  our  realms  supply, 
And  souls  are  nurtured  in  our  Northern  sky."  ' 

"As  the  University  is  open  to  men  and  women  alike,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore's  name  was  put  down  for  an  address ;  but,  as  a  partial  com- 
pensation for  her  absence,  she  sent  the  following  graceful  and  cordial 
note:  'I  deeply  regret  my  inability  to  accept  your  kind  invitation.  I 
leave  immediately  for  Philadelphia,  and  shall  be  absent  a  fortnight.  My 
engagements  are  so  imperative  as  to  forbid  a  change  of  date.  I  greatly 
rejoice  in  the  opening  of  the  "  Jacob  Sleeper  Ha//"  and  in  all  the  pros- 
perity and  promise  indicated  and  prophesied  by  the  occasion.  My  heart 
goes  out  to  Boston  University  for  its  generous  helpfulness  to  women; 
and  I  am  glad  of  every  addition  to  its  power  and  usefulness.  I  experi- 
ence a  pang  of  regret  that  I  am  not  to  share  personally  in  the  delight  of 
the  opening  of  next  Tuesday  evening.  If,  by  some  celestial  alchymy, 
wishes  and  good-will  could  be  transmuted  to  gold,  the  University  would 
soon  be  able  to  add  other  halls  to  her  possessions,  and  to  gather  to  her- 
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self  every  needed  element  of  strength,  grace  of  scholarship,  and  beauty 
of  art  requisite  to  the  great  work  she  has  undertaken.' 

"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cephas  B.  Crane,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
was  the  next  speaker.  He  spoke  with  humor  of  his  character  as  being 
determined  by  circumstances.  When  he  was  pastor  of  a  society  owning 
the  building  in  which  he  then  stood,  and  the  Baptist  Church  on  Shaw- 
mut  avenue,  he  felt  the  force  of  the  Scripture,  '  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass 
crouching  between  two  burdens.'  Then  his  church,  without  selling  either 
of  the  other  buildings,  bought  a  third  meeting-house  —  that  in  Common- 
wealth avenue,  —  so  he  was  a  Trinitarian  in  spite  of  himself.  Then  the 
Somerset-street  Church  was  sold,  and  he  became  a  dualist  —  a  Manichean 
redivivus.  Then  the  Shawmut-avenue  Church  was  sold,  and  he,  perforce, 
became  a  Unitarian  by  his  relations.  Dr.  Crane  then  spoke  soberly  of 
the  worth  of  Christian  education  and  of  his  satisfaction  that  the  old  church 
edifice  is  now  occupied  by  a  Christian  university. 

"Last  of  the  speakers  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  introduced  as  the 
representative  of  the  planet,  and  warmly  applauded.  '  The  sheet-anchor 
of  hope  in  the  far  East,'  he  said,  'is  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  The  eyes  of  the  best  part  of  society  in 
Japan,  China  and  India  are  fastened  on  our  experiments  of  co-education 
in  this  country.  This  University  is  a  taper  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
its  methods  are  studied  by  educators  in  the  universities  of  Calcutta,  Bom- 
bay and  Madras.  Whoever  labors  for  the  education  of  women  is  doing 
much  for  the  emancipation  of  the  most  crowded  continent  on  the  globe. 
He  was  determined  to  speak  out  for  the  coeducation  of  women,  for  he  had 
come  from  a  continent  which  has  no  home.  He  would  not  have  the  Uni- 
versity sectarian,  but  it  should  be  a  full-orbed  religious  institution.  China 
requires  learning  as  a  condition  of  entering  political  life.  Civil-service 
reform  is  the  great  need  of  the  country.  Our  popular  elections  show  too 
often  that  the  people  have  little  regard  for  college-educated  men  as  fitted 
for  public  life.  Let  us  have  men  large  in  mind  and  heart,  trained  in 
scientific  and  religious  culture,  to  illuminate  the  dark  places  of  America 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  white  Christ.'  The  meeting 
closed  with  a  benediction." 

After  our  long  cramping  in  the  former  quarters,  it  is 
now  a  pleasure  to  open  wider  doors  and  invite  a  larger 
company  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  facilities  provided. 
And  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  public  antici- 
pated the  opening  of  the  new  Hall  by  manifestations 
of  new  and  lively  interest.  The  last  entering  class  is 
not  merely  the  largest  in  the  College,  it  is  more  than 
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twice  as  large  as  the  one  which  entered  the  year  before. 
The  fact  that  every  student  enjoys  the  personal  train- 
ing of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  throughout 
his  four  years  ;  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  the  limited 
numbers  in  the  several  classes,  each  student  has  oppor- 
tunity to  recite  many  more  times  a  week  than  in  large 
colleges  ;  the  remarkable  collateral  advantages  growing 
out  of  the  situation  in  the  heart  of  Boston  in  close  and 
living  connection  with  its  various  other  institutions  ; 
the  unusually  large  percentage  of  free  scholarships; 
the  light  expenses  of  students;  the  convenience  of  the 
location  with  respect  to  the  homes  of  the  entire  urban 
and  suburban  population  ;  the  freedom  of  the  student 
from  the  discomforts  and  restrictions  and  associations 
inseparable  from  collegiate  dormitories  ;  the  variety 
and  number  of  elective  studies;  the  modernness  and 
thoroughness  of  the  methods  of  instruction ;  the  studi- 
ous, self-respecting  and  earnest  esprit  du  corps  which 
has  always  characterized  the  students  ;  —  all  these  are 
matters  which  more  and  more  are  attracting  the  atten- 
tive consideration  of  parents,  and  commending  the 
College  to  their  patronage. 

The  attention  of  graduates  in  the  College  is  called 
to  two  new  measures  adopted  in  their  interest  during 
the  year.  The  first  was  with  reference  to  free  matricu- 
lation in  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  as  explained  in 
the  Year  Book,  Vol.  ix.  p.  54.  The  other  was  sub- 
stantially the  establishment  of  a  Registry  of  such 
graduates  as  desire  to  obtain  positions  as  teachers. 
For  fuller  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Patten, 
Registrar's  office,  12  Somerset  street,  not  omitting  to 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 
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The  number  of  students  in  the  College  was  ninety- 
seven,  to  wit : 


Graduate  students 

Young  Men. 
•       17 

Young  Women. 
2 

Total 
19 

Seniors 

.       8 

7 

15 

Juniors 

Sophomores 

Freshmen 

.         .         .     18 
.       8 

.       5 

13 

9 

IO 

31 
17 
15 

56  41  97 

In  the  undergraduate  classes  the  number  of  young 
women  was  for  the  first  time,  and  a  little  singularly, 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  young  men. 

For  important  services  in  aid  of  students,  special 
thanks  are  again  due  to  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  University  Education  of  Women.  Through  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  Society  now 
affords  a  very  welcome  assistance  to  young  ladies  from 
a  distance  seeking  suitable  homes  in  the  city. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Dean 
of  last  year,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Lindsay,  S.T.D. :  — 

The  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  the  Academic  Year 
1881-82  was  as  follows  :  — 

Freshman  Class.  First  Term.  —  German  with  Professor  Buck, 
two  hours  a  week.     Sheldon's  Grammar.     Ahn's  German  Reader. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia. 

Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  four  hours  a  week.  Livy, 
Book  I.j  chiefly  sight  translation.  Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Livy. 

Mathematics  with  Professor  Kimpton,  four  hours  a  week.  Loomis's 
Geometry. 

Second  Term.  —  German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Ahn's  German  Reader. 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  The  Phaeacians 
of  Homer.     Greek  Prose  Composition. 
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Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  four  hours  a  week.  Odes  of 
Horace.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Horace. 

Mathematics  with  Mr.  Burrison,  four  hours  a  week.  Greenleaf's 
Higher  Algebra,  from  Quadratics  through  the  work. 

Third  Ter?n.  —  German  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Gutzkow's  Zopf  und  Schwert., 

Greek  with  Professor  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  Herodotus.  Greek 
Prose  Composition. 

Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  four  hours  a  week.  Horace. 
Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Mathematics  with  Mr.  Burrison,  four  hours  a  week.  Chauvenet's 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Roman  History  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  one  hour  a  week 
throughout  the  year.     Lectures. 

Professor  Lindsay  lectured  on  Latin  Grammar,  once  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Compositions  with  Professor  Kimpton,  one  hour  a  fortnight  through- 
out the  year. 

Elocution  with  Mr.  Curry,  one  hour  a  fortnight  during  the  first  term, 
and  one  hour  a  week  during  the  second  term. 

Sophomore  Class.  First  Tertn.  —  Greek  with  Professor  Buck, 
three  hours  a  week.     Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 

Latin  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  three  hours  a  week.  Horace, 
selections  from  the  Satires  and  Epistles. 

Rhetoric  with  Professor  Kimpton,  four  hours  a  week.  Lectures  and 
Criticisms. 

French,  elected  by  five,  with  Mr.  Dippold,  two  hours  a  week.  Cinq 
Mars,  100  pages*     Chardenal,  25  pages. 

German,  elected  by  seven,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Gothe's  Prosa. 

Mathematics,  elected  by  eleven,  with  Mr.  Burrison,  four  hours  a  week. 
Todhunter's  Analytical  Geometry. 

Second  Term.  —  English  Literature  with  Professor  Kimpton,  two 
hours  a  week.     Lectures  in  connection  with  the  authors  read. 

Physics  with  Professor  Cross,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  five 
hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

French,  elected  by  five,  with  Mr.  Dippold,  two  hours  a  week.  Cinq 
Mars,  seventy-five  pages.     Chardenal's  Idioms,  forty  pages. 

German,  elected  by  nine,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Gothe's  Faust. 

Greek,  elected  by  ten,  with  Professor  Buck,  three  hours  a  week. 
CEdipus  Rex  of  Sophocles. 
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Latin,  elected  by  eleven,  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  three  hours 
a  week.     Selections  from  the  Satires  of  Juvenal.     Bennett's  Latin  Prose. 

Third  Term.  —  English  Literature  with  Professor  Kimpton,  two  hours 
a  week. 

Physics  with  Professor  Cross,  five  hours  a  week.  Lectures  and  labor- 
atory work. 

French,  elected  by  five,  with  Mr.  Dippold,  two  hours  a  week.  Le  Cid. 
French  Composition. 

German,  elected  by  twelve,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Gothe's  Faust. 

Greek,  elected  by  ten,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Plato's 
Apology  and  Crito. 

History,  elected  by  five,  with  Professor  Kimpton,  two  hours  a  week. 
Lectures. 

Latin,  elected  by  twelve,  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours 
a  week.     Tacitus.     Latin  Prose. 

English  Composition,  one  hour  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year,  with 
Professor  Kimpton. 

Elocution,  one  hour  a  fortnight,  with  Mr.  Curry  during  the  first  and 
second  terms. 

Junior  Class.  First  Term.  —  Psychology,  with  Professor  Bowne, 
five  hours  a  week. 

Biology,  elected  by  eighteen,  four  hours  a  week,  with  Professor  Hyatt 
at  Society  of  Natural  History  Rooms.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry,  elected  by  sixteen,  six  hours  a  week,  with  Professor  Ord- 
way  at  Institute  of  Technology.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  seventeen,  with  Professor  Kimpton, 
two  hours  a  week. 

French  with  Mr.  Dippold,  two  hours  a  week.  P.  Albert,  Histoire  de  la 
Litterature  francaise.     Two  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

German,  elected  by  seven,  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours 
a  week.  Schiller's  Historische  Skizzen.  Translation  of  English  into 
German. 

Greek,  elected  by  eight,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Xenophon's  Symposium,  and  Aristophanes'  Plutus. 

Latin,  elected  by  eight,  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a 
week.     Plautus.     Lectures  on  Latin  Comedy. 

Spanish,  elected  by  five,  with  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week.  Jose's 
Grammar  and  Exercises. 

Second  Ter?n.  —  Logic  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a  week. 
Lectures. 

Anglo-Saxon,  elected  by  five,  with  Mr.  Dippold,  two  hours  a  week. 
March's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader. 
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Chemistry,  elected  by  eight,  with  Professor  Ordway,  five  hours  a  week. 
Laboratory  work. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  seventeen,  with  Professor  Kimpton,  two 
hours  a  week. 

German,  elected  by  ten,  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a 
week.    Anfang  und  Ende.    Translation  into  German  of  Bulwer's  Money. 

Greek,  elected  by  nine,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Medea 
of  Euripides. 

Italian,  elected  by  six,  with  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week. 

Latin,  elected  by  seven,  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a 
week.     Plautus.     English-Latin  translations. 

Spanish,  elected  by  five,  with  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week. 

Zoology,  elected  by  eleven,  with  Professor  Hyatt,  three  hours  a  week. 

Third  Term.  —  Ethics  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a  week. 
Lectures. 

Botany,  elected  by  thirteen,  with  Professor  Ordway,  two  hours  a  week. 

Chemistry,  elected  by  four,  with  Professor  Ordway. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  fourteen,  with  Professor  Kimpton,  two 
hours  a  week. 

Geology,  elected  by  twelve,  with  Professor  Niles,  four  hours  a  week. 

German,  elected  by  nine,  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours 
a  week.     Schiller's  Maria  Stuart. 

Greek,  elected  by  eight,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Lucian's  Dialogues. 

Italian,  elected  by  six,  with  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week. 

Latin,  elected  by  seven,  with  Assistant  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a 
week,  Cornelius  Nepos.     Chiefly  English-Latin  translations. 

Physiology,  elected  by  sixteen,  with  Professor  Hyatt,  two  hours  a 
week. 

Roman  Law,  elected  by  six,  with  Professor  Kimpton,  two  hours  a 
week. 

Spanish,  elected  by  five,  with  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week. 

Compositions  and  orations  throughout  the  year  with  Professor 
Kimpton. 

Elocution,  first  and  second  terms  once  a  week,  with  Mr.  Curry. 

Senior  Class.  First  Ter?n.  —  Theistic  Philosophy  with  Professor 
Bowne,  four  hours  a  week. 

Astronomy,  elected  by  eight,  with  Professor  Cross,  two  hours  a  week. 
Lectures. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  seven,  with  Professor  Kimpton,  two 
hours  a  week. 

French,  with  Mr.  Dippold,  two  hours  a  week.  P.  Albert,  Histoire  de 
la  Litterature  franchise. 
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German,  elected  by  seven  and  one  graduate,  with  Assistant  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week,  with  the  Junior  Class. 

Greek,  elected  by  six,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week,  with 
the  Junior  Class. 

Latin,  elected  by  six  and  one  graduate,  with  Assistant  Professor 
Lindsay,  with  the  Junior  Class. 

Recent  English  Empiricism,  elected  by  nine,  with  Professor  Bowne, 
three  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  two  and  one  graduate,  with  Assistant  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.  Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar.  Extracts, 
Nalopakhyanam. 

Spanish,  elected  by  four,  with  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week,  with 
the  Junior  Class. 

Second  Term.  —  Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  Professor  Bowne, 
four  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Anglo-Saxon,  elected  by  five,  with  Mr.  Dippold,  two  hours  a  week, 
with  the  Junior  Class. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  seven,  with  Professor  Kimpton,  two 
hours  a  week. 

German,  elected  by  six  and  one  graduate,  with  Assistant  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week,  with  the  Junior  Class. 

Greek,  elected  by  eight,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week,  with 
the  Junior  Class. 

Italian,  elected  by  six,  with  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week,  with  the 
Junior  Class. 

Latin,  elected  by  four  and  one  graduate,  with  Assistant  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week,  with  Junior  Class. 

Metaphysics,  elected  by  nine,  with  Professor  Bowne,  three  hours  a 
week. 

Political  Economy,  elected  by  eight,  with  Professor  Kimpton,  three 
hours  a  week. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  two  and  one  graduate,  with  Assistant  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.     Nalopakhyanam. 

Spanish,  elected  by  four,  with  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week,  with 
Junior  Class. 

Third  Term.  —  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  elected  by  six,  with 
Professor  Kimpton,  three  hours  a  week. 

Ethics,  elected  by  six,  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a  week. 

German,  elected  by  two  and  one  graduate,  with  Assistant  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week,  with  the  Junior  Class. 

Greek,  elected  by  four,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week  with 
the  Junior  Class. 

Italian,  elected  by  six,  with  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week,  with  the 
Junior  Class. 
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Latin,  elected  by  two  and  one  graduate,  with  Assistant  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week,  with  the  Junior  Class. 

Metaphysics,  elected  by  three,  with  Professor  Bowne,  two  hours  a 
week. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  two  and  one  graduate,  with  Assistant  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.     Nalopakhyanam. 

Compositions  and  Orations,  one  hour  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year, 
with  Professor  Kimpton. 

Spanish,  elected  by  two,  with  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week,  with 
the  Junior  Class. 


THE    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  this 
department  was  thirty-seven.  Of  these  nine  were 
in  the  third  year,  eighteen  in  the  second,  and  ten  in 
the  first.  Twenty-three  were  young  men,  and  fourteen 
young  women. 

The  states  represented  by  these  students  were  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  James  Hamilton  Howe  was  graduated  with 
the  diploma  of  the  College  in  June. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  following  new 
appointments  were  made  :  Mr.  F.  Paolo  Tamburello, 
Professor  of  Italian  Singing,  ^Esthetics  and  Physiology 
of  the  Voice ;  Mr.  George  W.  Chadvvick,  Professor  of 
Composition  and  Orchestration,  and  Mr.  Otto  Bendix, 
Professor  of  the  Piano-forte. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  attention  was  called  to 
the  need  of  enlarged  accommodations  for  the  College, 
the  Conservatory  with  which  it  is  connected  being 
unusually  full.  A  few  months  later  a  quite  unexpected 
enlargement  was  effected.  By  the  purchase  of  the 
property  then  known  as  the  St.  James  Hotel,  the  New 
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England  Conservatory  secured  to  itself  what  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  and  finest  edifice  anywhere  exclusively 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  musical  education.  To 
this  the  Conservatory  was  removed  in  August  and 
September,  and  the  terms  which  have  since  elapsed 
have  shown  the  remarkable  growth  which  might  have 
been  anticipated.  In  the  old  location  the  number  of 
students  rarely  reached  nine  hundred ;  at  the  present 
time,  however,  the  whole  number  in  attendance  is 
about  thirteen  hundred,  being  thus  by  far  the  largest 
school  of  music  in  the  world. 

In  this  new  and  palatial  home  the  Conservatory  has 
abundant  room  for  the  College.  In  their  future  growth 
each  must  be  of  inestimable  service  to  the  other.  The 
Conservatory  is  an  indispensable  feeder  to  the  College; 
on  the  other  hand  in  all  the  higher  ranges  of  work  the 
College  doubles  and  more  than  doubles  the  power  and 
attractiveness  of  the  Conservatory. 

In  October  last  a  new  contract  was  executed  between 
the  Corporation  of  the  Conservatory  and  that  of  the 
University,  the  effect  of  which  will,  it  is  believed, 
advance  the  interests  of  both  institutions.  Much 
money,  however,  will  be  needed  before  the  new  build- 
ing will  be  entirely  paid  for,  and  both  schools  given 
the  pecuniary  strength  and  efficiency  they  deserve. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

In  this  department  the  most  important  events  of  the 
year  were  the  retirement  from  its  presidency  of  the 
Honorable  Levi  Stockbridge,  the  accession  of  President 
Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of 
Williams  College,  and  finally,  the  re-establishment  by 
the  State   Legislature  of  the    "  Agricultural    Experi- 
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ment  Station,"  privately  established  in  1878,  but  later 
discontinued  for  lack  of  means. 

President  Stockbridge  had  been  closely  and  honor- 
ably connected  with  the  College  as  Farm  Superin- 
tendent, Professor,  or  President  from  its  first  opening. 
His  name  is  identified  with  many  of  the  researches 
which  have  given  the  institution  reputation  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America.  It  was  his  generosity  which 
in  1878  led  to  establishment  of  the  experiment  station. 
His  manifold  services  to  the  College  and  to  the  great 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth  which  the  College 
serves,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

The  securing  of  President  Chadbourne  for  the 
Vacancy  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  friends 
of  the  institution.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  work  to 
be  undertaken,  having  held  the  same  office  before. 
His  former  term  extended  from  Nov.  7,  1866,  till  June 
1.  1867,  when  owing  to  a  severe  illness  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  rest  and  restoration  in  another  climate. 
Enriched  with  the  experiences  acquired  in  the  success- 
ful administration  of  two  other  important  institutions, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Williams  College,  he 
after  fifteen  years  resumes  with  unabated  interest  and 
vigor  the  conduct  of  the  College  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  first  and  most  influential  organizers. 

The  law  establishing  the  Experiment  Station  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  given  in  full :  — 

Section  i.  An  agricultural  experiment  station  shall  be  established 
and  maintained  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  the  town  of 
Amherst. 

Sect.  2.  The  management  of  said  station  shall  be  vested  in  a  board 
of  control  of  seven  persons,  of  which  board  the  governor  shall  be  presi- 
dent ex  officio,  and  of  which  two  members  shall  be  elected  from  the  state 
board  of  agriculture,  by  said  board  of  agriculture  ;  two  from  the  trustees 
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of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  by  said  trustees  ;  one  from 
the  Massachusetts  society  for  promoting  agriculture,  by  said  society ; 
and  the  remaining  member  shall  be  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  The  said  board  shall  choose  a  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Sect.  3.  The  said  board  of  control  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in 
the  month  of  January,  at  which  time  it  shall  make  to  the  legislature  a 
detailed  report  of  all  moneys  expended  by  its  order,  and  of  the  results  of 
the.  experiments  and  investigations  conducted  at  said  station,  with  the 
name  of  each  experimenter  attached  to  the  report  of  his  own  work,  which 
detailed  report  shall  be  printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  agriculture. 

Sect.  4.  The  said  board  of  control  shall  at  its  first  meeting  arrange 
for  the  retiring  of  two  members  each  year,  and  the  successors  of  such 
retiring  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  bodies  respectively  which  such 
retiring  members  represent :  provided,  that  in  the  years  in  which  under 
such  arrangement  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege would  be  retired,  the  said  president  shall  remain,  and  one  member 
only  shall  be  retired. 

Sect.  5.  The  said  board  of  control  shall  appoint  a  director,  a  chemist, 
and  all  necessary  assistants,  and  shall  provide  suitable  and  necessary 
apparatus  and  appliances  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments  and 
investigations  in  the  following  subjects:  —  First,  The  causes,  prevention 
and  remedies  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  plants  and  trees  ; 
Second,  The  history  and  habits  of  insects  destructive  to  vegetation,  and 
the  means  of  abating  them  ;  Third,  The  manufacture  and  composition  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  fertilizers,  their  several  values  and  their  adap- 
tability to  different  crops  and  soils  ;  Fourth,  The  values,  under  all  con- 
ditions, as  food  for  all  farm  animals,  for  various  purposes,  of  the  several 
forage,  grain  and  root  crops;  Fifth,  The  comparative  value  of  green  and 
dry  forage,  and  the  cost  of  producing  and  preserving  it  in  the  best  con- 
dition; Sixth,  The  adulteration  of  any  article  of  food  intended  for  the 
use  of  men  or  animals  ;  and  in  any  other  subjects  which  may  be  deemed 
advantageous  to  the  agriculture  and  horticulture  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  may  from  time  to  time  distribute  any  or  all  of  the  results  of  any  experi- 
ment or  investigation  to  such  newspapers  as  may  desire  to  publish  the 
same. 

Sect.  6.  There  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  of  control  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  the 
yea?  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
to  establish,  prepare  and  equip  said  station;  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
said  station  hereafter  there  shall  also  be  paid  to  said  treasurer  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  annually,  in  regular  quarterly  instalments,  on  the 
first  days  of  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  each  year,  beginning  on 
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the   first   day  of   July  in    the    year   eighteen    hundred  and    eighty-two. 
{Approved  May  12,  1882.] 

The  class  promoted  by  the  University  last  June,  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  numbered  sixteen. 
This  number  has  been  equalled  or  surpassed  but  twice. 
The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  Agricultural 
College  was  one  hundred  and  eighteen. 

^  The  annual  report  of  the  President,  Trustees  and 
Treasurer  will  be  printed  as  usual  the  present  month, 
and  may  be  procured  of  President  Chadbourne. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    THEOLOGY. 

The  varied  phenomena  of  religion  present  them- 
selves in  every  age  and  among  every  people.  The 
language  of  Plutarch  still  holds  good:  "When  thou 
goest  through  the  earth  thou  mayest  find  cities  without 
walls,  without  a  king,  without  public  buildings,  without 
:oins,  without  theatres  and  gymnasiums,  but  never 
vilt  thou  discover  a  city  without  a  god,  without  prayer, 
without  oracle,  without  sacrifice.  Never  has  there 
existed  a  state  of  atheists." 

The  study  of  the  historic  forms  of  religion,  of  their 
•elations  one  to  another,  of  their  present  status  and 
prospects,  was  never  so  interesting  or  satisfactory  as 
oday.  Never  before  had  the  scholar  the  sources  and 
.ids  and  incitements  which  he  has  today.  Never 
:>efore  were  the  essential  nature  of  religion,  its  psycho- 
ogical  and  sociological  conditions,  laws  and  expressions 
jo  searchingly  investigated  by  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  thinkers  as  they  now  are.  To  every  tho.ught- 
Jl  mind  two  things  are  becoming  perfectly  evident : 
rst,  that  henceforth  no  system  of  philosophy  or  of 
'niversal  and  organized  science  has  any  chance  of  life 
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and  permanence  which  ignores  or  which  radically 
misinterprets  this  highest  interest  and  manifestation  of 
man's  nature ;  and  second,  that  no  religion  can  hence- 
forth successfully  maintain  a  claim  to  universal 
acceptance  save  as  it  is  able  to  disclose  in  its  normal 
working  a  universal  character  with  super-ethnic  qual- 
ities and  powers. 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  plain  that  so  far  as  the 
Christian  university  is  the  chief  organ  of  the  civilized 
world  for  the  scientific  study  and  philosophical  inter- 
pretation of  all  facts,  and  for  the  training  of  Christian 
teachers,  its  legitimate  work  in  this  field  is  of  prime 
importance  and  of  irrepealable  obligation.  In  it 
should  the  religious  teacher  of  the  future  find  intro- 
duction to  every  known  religion  as  fully  as  the  state  of 
human  knowledge  will  permit.  Every  new  result  of 
historical,  archaeological  and  paleontological  research 
should  there  be  promptly  utilized.  There  every  false 
philosophy  of  religion  should  find  its  day  of  judgment. 
There  the  slow  but  imperishable  constructions  of 
minds  divinely  guided  should  steadily  carry  forward 
the  great  work  of  interpreting  to  humanity  the  mind 
and  heart  of  God. 

The  financial  resources  of  this  School  should  be 
immediately  increased.  It  has  no  building  of  its  own. 
Its  own  productive  funds  are  quite  unequal  to  the 
support  of  its  Faculty  even  upon  its  present  basis  of 
reduced  salaries.  It  has  no  professors'  houses,  and 
hence  no  professors  resident  in  its  neighborhood  and 
affording  convenient  social  advantages  to  the  students. 
To  this  drawback  the  last  annual  report  of  the  official 
Visitors  called  special  attention.  But  one  endowed 
scholarship  is  available,  and  the  loan  funds  are  quite 
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insignificant  when  compared  with  those  of  similar 
schools.  An  additional  Professor  is  needed  for  the 
sxegetical  department,  not  to  speak  of  lectureships  on 
the  relations  of  theology  and  religion  to  the  scientific, 
philosophic,  literary,  social  and  reformatory  problems 
)f  the  age.  Fully  a  half-million  dollars  is  immediately 
leeded  to  do  for  this  School  what  ought  to  be  done 
or  it.  If  this  is  too  much  to  ask  for  at  once,  we  are 
huite  willing  to  receive  installments  of  any  magnitude. 

Mr.  Curry's  work  again  deserves  especial  mention, 
n  addition  to  the  thorough  course  incorporated  into 
he  regular  curriculum  as  described  last  year,  he  has 
>rivately  maintained  special  classes  of  advanced 
tudents  in  Oratory  with  excellent  results. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
)ean,  the  Rev.  James  E.  Latimer,  S.T.D.:  — 

General  Statements. 
The  School  of  Theology,  in  the  past  year,  has  not  departed  from  its 
•  dl-established  precedents  and  thus  has  not  disappointed  the  expecta- 
l)ns  of  those  who  are  interested  in  its  welfare. 

.     The  Work  of  the  Year. 

1.  Senior  Class.  —  Dr.  Warren's  work  was  three  hours  weekly,  in  the 
>mparative  History  of  Religions,  in  Comparative  Theology,  and  in  the 
lilosophy  of  Religion.  Besides  this  he  lectured  to  a  post-graduate 
Itss  for  three  months,  weekly,  on  the  Cosmology  and  Mythical  Geog- 
bhy  of  the  Ancients. 

Dr.  Latimer's  work,  two  hours  weekly  in  the  field  of  Christian 
i  ilosophy. 

Dr.  Lindsay's  work,  two  hours  weekly  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek. 

Dr.  Townsend's  work,  four  hours  weekly  in  Pastoral  Theology,  in 
^urch  Polity  and  Discipline,  and  in  Homiletical  exercises. 

3rof.  Sheldon's  work,  two  hours  a  week  in  Church  History  since  the 
Mormation. 

Vlr.  Curry's  work,  one  hour  a  week  in  Elocution. 

:.  Middle  Class.  —  Dr.  Latimer's  work  was  four  hours  a  week  in 
Hactic  Theology. 
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Dr.  Lindsay's  work,  two  hours  a  week  in  Hebrew  and  in  New  Testa- 
ment Greek. 

Dr.  Townsend's  work,  three  hours  a  week  in  Homiletics. 

Prof.  Sheldon's  work,  three  hours  a  week  in  History  of  Doctrine. 

Mr.  Curry's  work,  one  hour  a  week  in  Elocution. 

3.  Junior  Class.  —  Dr.  Latimer's  work  was  three  hours  a  week  in 
Theological  Encyclopaedia,  in  Missions,  in  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology. 

Dr.  Lindsay's  work,  five  hours  a  week  —  three  in  Hebrew  and  two  in 
Greek. 

Dr.  Townsend's  work,  one  hour  a  week  in  Introduction  to  Practical 
Theology. 

Prof.  Sheldon's  work,  four  hours  a  week  in  Old  Testament  History,  in 
History  of  the  Apostolic  Age  and  in  Church  History  to  the  Reformation. 

Mr.  Curry's  work,  one  hour  a  week. 

III.  Number  of  Students,  Etc. 

The  Junior  class  consisted  of  nineteen  members,  the  Middle  class  of 
sixteen,  and  the  Senior  class  of  sixteen.  There  were  also  twenty-four 
unclassified  students  and  seventeen  graduate  students.  Thus  the  sum- 
total  for  the  year  was  ninety-two. 

Classified  by  States,  the  record  is  as  follows : 

Massachusetts,  thirty-one;  Ohio,  thirteen;  Pennsylvania,  eight ;  New 
Hampshire,  seven;  New  York,  five  ;  Maine,  three  ;  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  West  Virginia,  each  two  ;  California, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  each  one  ;  England,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Asia  Minor,  each  one. 

IV.  Post-Graduate  Instruction. 

A  new  departure  was  inaugurated  during  last  year  by  President  Warren. 
For  about  three  months,  at  the  first  of  the  Academic  Year,  he  lectured  on 
successive  Mondays  on  the  "  Cosmology  of  the  Ancients."  These  lec- 
tures were  given  to  graduates  of  the  school  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  who 
enrolled  themselves  for  this  purpose.  Great  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  subject,  and  high  appreciation  was  shown  of  this  effort  to  bind  our 
theological  alumni  more  intimately  to  the  School.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
may  be  but  the  beginning  of  systematic  provision  for  post-graduate  work 
in  the  province  of  Theology. 


V.     General  Lectures. 

Only  one  extended  course  of  lectures  was  given  during  the  year  by  i- 
special  lecturer.     This  was  a  series  of  ten  lectures  on   "  Moravian  Mis 
sions  "  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  S.T.D.,  of  Boston,  given  at  Wesleya: 
Hall  on  successive  Mondays,  and  attended  by  many  persons  interests 
in  the  subject  of  missions. 
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On  the  invitation  of  the  students  themselves,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
years  past,  many  distinguished  clergymen  of  other  churches,  as  well  as 
our  own,  addressed  the  School  with  great  profit  to  all. 

VI.  The  Library. 

Early  in  the  year  an  addition  was  made  to  the  library  of  $100  in  new 
books.  A  fund,  gathered  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Registrar, 
Dr.  Patten,  has  now  accumulated  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  interest 
amounts  yearly  to  about  $100.  As  this  sum  will  be  used  to  furnish  the 
library  with  the  latest  literature  in  all  provinces  of  theology,  not  many 
years  will  pass  before  the  collection,  already  respectable,  will  be  a  very 
valuable  one  ;  meanwhile,  the  need  is  so  pressing  for  a  good  working 
library,  containing  all  the  scientific  apparatus,  that  some  good  friend  of 
education  ought  to  be  found,  who  will  donate  five  hundred  dollars  to 
meet  this  want. 

VII.  Beneficiary  Aid. 

The  loans  from  the  University  Fund  and  the  grants  from  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as  from  the  New 
England  Education  Society,  amounted  to  $1,225. 

VIII.  Miscellaneous. 

,  The  number  of  students  seeking  to  supplement  and  extend  the  Theo- 
logical course  by  instruction  in  the  College  was  very  great  during  the 
year  past.  The  advantages  offered  by  the  College  are  more  and  more 
appreciated  by  the  candidates  in  Theology. 

A  change  was  made  last  year  in  the  length  of  residence  required  of  the 
Senior  Class.  Heretofore  this  Class  has  been  dismissed  at  the  opening 
of  the  Spring  vacation,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  our  yearly  examinations. 
;Now  the  Seniors  are  retained  until  Commencement  in  June.  An  oppor- 
tunity is  thus  afforded  to  extend  the  lines  of  instruction,  and  to  finish  up 
the  work  of  the  year  more  deliberately  than  has  been  possible  under  the 
old  regime. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    LAW. 

The  year  here  reviewed  completed  the  first  decade 
of  the  School  of  Law.  The  chief  facts  relative  to  the 
growth  and  history  of  the  School  during  this  period 
ihave  been  readably  summed  up  by  some  person 
unknown  to  the  present  writer  in  an  article  on  legal 
education,  recently  published  in  one  of  the  city  dailies. 
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The  following  extract  constitutes  the  larger  part  of 
the  article.  It  requires  very  little  correction  beyond 
the  general  statement  that  the  term  "  withdrawal," 
occasionally  applied  to  a  lecturer  conveys  a  wrong 
impression,  the  fact  being  that  the  term  for  which  he 
had  been  appointed  had  expired. 

"We  have  thus  outlined  the  progress  of  the  study  of  the  law  in  Eng- 
land, its  present  status ;  and  briefly  stated  the  present  requirements  of 
the  French  bar.  We  may  now  give  attention  to  the  past  and  present 
methods  of  study  in  this  country,  exemplifying  the  latter  by  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  Boston  Law  School,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  write  at  length, 
but  more  especially  in  respect  to  its  history.  As  to  the  early  study  of 
the  law  in  the  United  States,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  Until  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  student  merely  registered  himself  in 
the  office  of  a  practising  attorney,  read  Blackstone  and  some  of  the  other 
standard  works,  acquainted  himself  with  the  statutes,  attended  the  courts, 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  one,  two,  or  three  years,  as  might  be  made 
necessary  by  the  statutes,  upon  the  motion  of,  generally,  the  attorney 
with  whom  he  had  been  studying,  was  admitted  to  practice.  It  was  all 
very  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  very  agreeable,  doubtless,  to  a  majority 
of  the  applicants.  But,  in  pace  with  the  general  improvement  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  bar  throughout  the  country,  a  more  exacting  method  was 
adopted  for  preparing  young  men  for  the  profession,  in  the  organization 
of  schools  for  instruction  in  the  law.  The  Law  School  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity is  among  the  more  recent  of  these  institutions;  but  the  high 
character  of  the  gentlemen  identified  with  the  faculty,  the  nature  of  the 
instruction,  and  the  success  achieved  by  a  majority  of  those  who  have 
graduated  from  it,  have  given  it  a  national  reputation.  The  School  was 
first  opened  in  the  fall  of  1872  in  the  building  No.  18  Beacon  street,  with 
an  attendance  of  sixty-five  students.  The  faculty  was  made  up  as  fol- 
lows :  Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  LL.D.,  Dean,  contracts  and  professional 
ethics;  Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  LL.D.,  contracts;  Melville  M.  Bige- 
low,  A.M.,  bills  and  notes,  estoppel  and  insurance;  Hon.  Dwight  Foster, 
LL.D.,  equity;  N.  St.  John  Green,  LL.B.,  torts  and  crimes,  and  Kent's 
commentaries;  Hon.  Francis  J.  Lippitt,  partnership  and  agency;  Hon. 
Otis  P.  Lord,  LL.D.,  pleadings  and  practice;  Prof.  John  Ordronaux, 
LL.D.,  medical  jurisprudence;  Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine,  LL.D.,  real 
property;  Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  LL.B.,  bailments  and  corporations; 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Pitman,  LL.D.,  moot  courts;  Hon.  Charles  Theodore 
Russell,  A.M.,  evidence  and  admiralty;  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Thomas, 
LL.D.,  wills  and  administrations;    Prof.  Francis  Wharton,  LL.D.,  con- 
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flict  of  laws  —  an  exceptional  array  of  talented  men  to  stand  as  sponsors 
for  the  new  undertaking.  The  following  year,  22  students,  representing 
five  States  and  Canada,  were  given  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  of  whom  12 
had  previously  taken  degrees  at  colleges,  as  follows  :  Trinity,  1 ;  Brown,  1 ; 
Harvard,  2 ;  Yale,  2 ;  Wittenburg  College,  Ohio,  1 ;  Dickenson  College, 
Ontario,  2;  Tufts,  1;  Amherst,  1  ;  Dartmouth,  1. 

"  In  1873-4  the  faculty  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Hon.  Benjamin 
R.  Curtis,  LL.D.,  and  Hon.  William  Beach  Lawrence,  LL.D.,  lecturers 
on  the  United  States  courts,  and  the  law  of  nations,  respectively.  This 
year  there  were  81  students,  classified  as  follows:  Third  year,  22;  second 
year,  22;  first  year,  37.  There  were  graduated,  with  the  degree  of 
LL.B.,  17  students,  representing  four  States.  Of  these  ten  were  college 
men,  as  follows:  Dartmouth,  3;  Baldwin  University,  Ohio,  2;  Williams, 
1;  Boston  College,  1;  Amherst,  1;  Harvard,  l;  Union,  1. 

"The  year  1874-5  was  marked  by  the  withdrawal  of  Judge  Curtis  from 
the  faculty,  and  the  addition  of  Hon.  Charles  Goodrich,  LL.D.,  lecturer 
on  corporations;  Hon.  John  Lowell,  LL.D.,  lecturer  on  bankruptcy,  and 
Chauncey  Smith,  A.M.,  lecturer  on  patent  law.  The  number  of  students 
was  as  follows:  Third  year,  18;  second  year,  66;  first  year,  47,  a  total 
of  131.  The  degree  of  LL.B.  was  conferred  upon  54  students,  repre- 
senting six  states  and  one  Canadian  province.  Thirty  of  these  were 
college  graduates.  Harvard,  1 1 ;  Yale,  1 ;  Bowdoin,  1 ;  Amherst,  2  ;  Brown, 
5  ;  Georgetown  University,  1 ;  Cornell,  1 ;  Hobart  College,  1 ;  Dartmouth, 
2;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  1;  Knox  College,  Iowa,  1;  St. 
Michael's  College,  New  Brunswick,  1;  Middlebury,  1;  Wesleyan,  1. 

"  In  1875-6  the  only  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty  was  the  with- 
drawal of  Hon.  William  Beach  Lawrence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  school  was  removed  to  the  commodious  apartments  in  Wesleyan 
building,  Bromfield  street,  which  it  now  occupies.  One  hundred  and 
forty-one  was  the  number  of  students  this  year.  The  third  year  had  25, 
the  second  82,  the  first  34.  Degrees  were  conferred  upon  51  graduates, 
representing  five  states,  22  of  whom  were  college  men.  Harvard  was 
represented  by  7;  Amherst,  1;  University  of  Michigan,  1;  Yale,  1;  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  1;  Northwestern  University,  1;  Brown,  5;  Holy 
Cross,  1 ;  Georgetown  College,  1 ;  Williams,  1 ;  Tufts,  1 ;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1. 

11  In  the  following  year,  1876-7,  the  school  met  with  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  N.  St.  John  Green.  Another  change  in  the  faculty  was  the 
accession  of  Judge  Bennett  to  the  position  of  Dean.  One  hundred  and 
forty-three  students  were  enrolled.  In  the  third  year  there  were  31,  in  the 
second  63,  and  in  the  first  49.  Of  the  47  graduates  from  seven  states, 
two  provinces  and  Japan,  20  had  college  degrees.  One  was  from  St. 
Hyacinth,  2  from   Bowdoin,  5  from  Dartmouth,  1   from   Brown,  5  from 
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Harvard,  i  from   Loyola  College,  i  from   Amherst,  i  from  Wesleyan,  i 
from  Holy  Cross,  I  from  Dickinson. 

"  In  1877-8  Judge  Lord  and  Mr.  Goodrich  withdrew  from  the  faculty. 
This  year  there  were,  in  the  third  year  24,  second  year  77,  first  year  72, 
a  total  of  173,  from  five  states,  Canada  and  Japan.  Twenty-three  out  of 
the,  52  graduates  were  college  men.  Harvard  claimed  5 ;  Rochester 
University,  1 ;  Amherst,  1 ;  Wesleyan,  1  ;  National  Normal  School  (Ohio), 
1  ;  Holy  Cross,  1 ;  Middlebury,  1  ;  Wooster  University  (Ohio),  1 ;  Colby 
University,  t;  Bowdoin,  1. 

"  In  the  year  1878-9  death  again  entered  the  school,  and  took  from  the 
faculty  its  first  dean,  Hon.  George  S.  Hillard.  The  faculty  also  lost,  by 
withdrawal,  Judge  Lowell,  and  received  as  an  accession  Mr.  Truman  H. 
Kimpton,  A.M.,  lecturer  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
Roman  law.  Messrs.  George  R.  Swasey,  Wayland  E.  Benjamin  and  John 
E.  Wetherbee  were  appointed  instructors.  The  151  students  were  appor- 
tioned as  follows  :  Advanced  degree  men,  2;  third  year,  25;  second  year, 
87  ;  first  year,  37.  The  47  graduates  were  from  five  states  and  two  prov- 
inces, and  19  were  college  men.  From  Brown  there  were  3;  Harvard, 
6;  Bates,  1;  University  of  Vermont,  1;  Maine  Stale  College,  1;  Holy 
Cross,  1;  Bowdoin,  2;  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  2;  St.  John's 
College,  1;  Dartmouth,  1. 

"  In  1879-80  the  faculty  lost  two  of  its  members,  Judge  Thomas  by  death, 
and  Professor  Ordronaux  by  withdrawal.  One  hundred  and  forty-nine 
was  the  number  of  students  this  year  :  Advanced  degree  men,  2;  graduate 
students,  10;  third  year,  21;  second,  69,  and  first,  47.  Eight  states  and 
thirteen  colleges  were  represented  by  the  34  graduates.  Of  the  colleges, 
Amherst  sent  2.  Holy  Cross,  1;  Georgetown  College,  1;  Tufts,  2;  Wes- 
leyan University  of  Iowa,  1;  Dartmouth,  3;  Harvard,  1;  Wooster  Uni- 
versity, i;  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  1;  Trinity,  1;  Cornell,  1; 
Brown,  1;  Wesleyan,  1. 

"In  1880-1  John  Lathrop,  LL.B.,  was  added  to  the  faculty  as  lecturer 
on  corporations ;  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Wellman  succeeded  Mr.  Benjamin  as 
instructor.  The  school  this  year  was  composed  of  151  students,  divided 
as  follows  :  Candidates'  advanced  degree,  4 ;  graduate  students,  7  ;  third 
year,  52;  second  year,  36;  first  year,  44;  special  students,  8.  Four 
states  and  one  province  were  represented.  Of  the  13  college  men  out  of 
the  32  graduates,  Harvard  had  3;  Dartmouth,  3;  Boston  University,  3; 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  1;  Brown,  1;  Amherst,  2.  In  1881-2  ; 
there  were  no  changes  in  the  faculty.  The  School  contained  174  stu- 
dents, as  follows  :  Candidates'  advanced  degree,  3  ;  graduate  students,  6; 
third  year,  51;  second  year,  45;  first  year,  42;  special  students,  27;  Of 
the  48  graduates  with  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  representing  six  states  and 
one  province.  Yale  had  1  representative ;  Harvard,  5 ;  Wittenberg  Col-  I 
lege,  1;   Mt.  Allison  College,  New  Brunswick,  1;   Dartmouth,  2;  Boston 
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College,  2;  Leipzig  University,  1;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1 ;  Holy  Cross,  2  ;  Brown,  i ;  Amherst,  2  ;  or  a  total  of  19  college 
graduates. 

"  With  the  opening  of  the  present  year  the  School  is  larger  than  ever 
before,  a  flattering  testimonial  to  its  character,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  standard  is  constantly  being  raised,  and  that  competition  among 
the  various  law  schools  of  the  country  is  quite  sharp.  The  only  change 
in  the  faculty  this  year  is  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Swasey  of  the  instruc- 
tors, who  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Bennett.  A  feature  of  this  year 
will  be  a  course  of  lectures  on  constitutional  law  by  Hon.  E.  J.  Phelps,  of 
Vermont;  a  course  on  mortgages  by  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bradley,  of  Rhode 
Island;  and  a  course  on  the  history  of  the  common  law  by  Prof.  William 
G.  Hammond,  of  Missouri. 

"Having  in  mind  the  requirements  of  the  English  and  French  bar, 
we  may  now  consider  what  mental  effort  and  application  it  costs  the 
student  who  enters  the  Boston  Law  School  with  the  purpose  of  ultimately 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Suffolk  County.  If  he  be  a  graduate  from  a 
college,  he  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  without  examination  ;  otherwise 
he  must  satisfy  the  Dean  that  he  is  qualified  to  pursue  the  prescribed 
studies.  The  first  year  he  will  attend  lectures  upon  contracts,  criminal 
law,  sales,  and  torts;  the  second, agency, bailments. bills  and  notes,  part- 
nership, and  real  property;  the  third,  conflict  of  laws,  equity  jurisprudence, 
pleadings  and  practice,  pleadings  and  practice  at  common  law.  These  are 
required  ;  and,  beside,  there  are  twelve  elective  subjects,  and  the  student 
is  expected  to  attend  all  the  lectures  upon  them.  Beside  attending  the 
lectures  and  studying  the  cases  given,  he  must  also  attend  one  daily  reci- 
tation, pass  a  monthly  and  an  annual  examination,  prepare  exercises,  such 
as  drafting  contracts,  conveyances,  pleadings,  indictments,  etc.,  read  an 

,  opinion  once  a  term,  on  some  given  statement  of  fact,  conduct  cases  in 
the  '  University  Court,'  and  read  the  standard  text  books  as  though  he 
were  not  in  attendance  upon  a  law  school,  but  was  pursuing  the  old  plan 
of  office  study.     If,  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  years'  course,  the  young 

\  man  has  sixty  per  cent,  of  perfect  answers  to  the  questions  submitted  on 
his  examination  papers,  he  will  be  given  the  degree  of  LL.B." 

In  May  three  Free  Scholarships  were  established  in 
the  School.  These  were  founded  by  the  University. 
In  the  bestowment  of  them  tested  ability  and  scholar- 
.  ship  are  to  be  the  chief  considerations.  It  is  hoped 
that  funds  may  soon  be  given  by  friends  of  the  School 
to  increase  the  number. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  reference  was  made  to 
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the  public  and  historic  interest  attaching  to  the  gradu- 
ation [cum  laude)  of  Miss  Lelia  J.  Robinson,  that  event 
being  the  natural  antecedent  which  led  to  the  first 
application  on  the  part  of  a  woman  for  admission  to 
the  bar  in  Massachusetts.  As  then  stated,  the  Court 
rendered  a  decision  through  Chief  Justice  Gray,  that 
under  the  existing  law  of  the  Commonwealth  no  woman 
was  entitled  to  become  a  candidate  for  such  admission, 
adding,  however,  that  "  whether  a  change  in  the  law 
would  be  wise  or  expedient  is  a  question  for  the  legis- 
lative and  not  for  the  judicial  department  of  this 
government." 

Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  the  friends  of  impartial 
opportunities  for  men  and  women  brought  the  matter 
before  the  legislature  which  assembled  last  January, 
and  a  bill  removing  all  restrictions  and  disabilities 
based  upon  sex  in  the  practice  of  the  law  passed  both 
branches,  and  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1882,  was  signed 
by  the  Governor.  It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  ripeness  of  the  public  mind  for  measures  of  this 
sort  that  the  bill  was  passed  by  each  house  without 
one  word  of  debate.  On  the  thirteenth  of  May  Miss 
Robinson  passed  the  ordinary  examinations,  and  on  the 
twenty-second  of  June  was  formally  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  Bar. 

In  Connecticut  during  the  summer  a  woman  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  for  the  first  time,  and  without 
statutory  modification.  The  old  restriction  has  also 
been  given  up  in  Maine,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  California,  in  Wyoming 
and  Utah  territories  —  possibly  in  two  or  three  other 
States.     The  list  is  suggestive.     It  distinctly  intimates 
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that  impartial  educational  privileges  quickly  undermine 
all  unjust  and  unnatural  discriminations  against  classes, 
however  ancient  or  fortified  in  law  and  custom  these 
discriminations  may  be.  Wherever  impartial  educa- 
tion has  become  well  established,  the  gates  to  all  pro- 
fessions must  soon  stand  free  to  all. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Dean, 
Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  LL.D. :  — 

Again  I  am  able  to  report  a  prosperous  year  in  the  Law  School.  The 
number  of  students  enrolled  is  the  largest  yet  recorded,  reaching  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six.  The  course  of  three  years  study  is  in  full 
operation,  and  we  have  daily  three  lectures  and  three  recitations.  To 
those  who  attempt  to  take  two  years  course  in  one  year,  as  many 
advanced  students  who  have  studied  some  time  elsewhere  do,  the  labor 
is  great  ;  and  some  are  compelled  to  abandon  the  effort. 

The  tone  and  discipline  of  the  School  are  constantly  advancing,  and  as 
our  facilities  increase,  our  improvements  increase  with  them.  Our 
principal  needs  now  are  a  larger  library,  and  more  quiet  and  better 
ventilated  rooms. 

The  last  year  the  following  lectures  were  delivered,  viz.     On 

1.  Agency,  fourteen,  by  the  Dean. 

2.  Bailments,  ten,  by  Mr.  Peirce. 

3.  Bills  and  Notes,  twenty-seven,  by  Mr.  Bigelow. 

4.  Conflict  of  Laws,  eighteen,  by  Dr.  Wharton. 

5.  Contracts,  fifty-nine,  by  the  Dean. 

6.  Criminal  Law,  twenty,  by  the  Dean. 

7.  Corporations,  ten,  by  Mr.  Lothrop. 

8.  Elections,  six,  by  C.  T.  Russell,  Jr. 

9.  Equity,  forty,  by  Prof.  Foster. 

10.  Evidence,  thirty,  by  Prof.  Russell. 

11.  Insurance,  ten,  by  Mr.  Bigelow. 

12.  Massachusetts  Practice,  fourteen,  by  Mr.  Wellman. 

13.  Parliamentary  Law,  four,  by  Prof.  Russell. 

14.  Partnership,  nine,  by  the  Dean. 

15.  Pleading,  thirteen,  by  Prof.  Russell. 

16.  Real  Property,  forty,  by  Mr.  Paine. 

17.  Sales,  twenty,  by  the  Dean. 

18.  Torts,  forty-seven,  by  Mr.  Bigelow. 

19.  U.  S.  Courts,  sixteen,  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Curtis. 

20.  Wills,  ten,  by  the  Dean. 
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The  usual  number  of  moot  courts  have  been  held.  The  most  impor- 
tant cases  argued  in  the  moot  courts  since  the  school  was  established, 
have  been  reported  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Buffinton,  the  first  reporter  of  the 
court,  and  are  handsomely  printed  and  bound  under  the  title  of  "  Boston 
University  Moot  Court  Reports."  It  is  believed  that  no  other  Law 
School  in  the  country  has  adopted  this  excellent  and  interesting  feature 
in  connection  with  its  moot  courts.  Its  effect  is  plainly  perceptible  in 
the  careful  preparation  of  the  arguments  by  the  students  who  take  part 
in  the  courts. 

Taken  altogether  we  have  abundant  cause  for  encouragement  as  to 
the  prospects  of  the  school. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE. 

Massachusetts  has  long  been  known  as  a  favored 
commonwealth.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  not  as  widely 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be'.  It  is  this,  that  under  its 
laws  any  medical  pretender  or  other  sharper  who  can 
get  six  confederates  to  assist  him  in  organizing  a 
"  board  of  directors  "  or  "  board  of  trustees,"  or  any 
similar  body,  and  can  raise  the  sum  of  five  dollars  to 
pay  the  State  Commissioner  of  Corporations  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation,  can,  unchallenged  and  at  once, 
set  up  the  business  of  the  sale  of  medical  degrees  issued 
in  the  name  of  a  "  State-incorporated  College,"  and 
attested  by  diplomas  on  which  the  words  "  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  "  are  emblazoned  in  the 
largest  letters  of  all.  The  establishment  of  these  new 
"  Colleges  "  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  pace,  but  a  wider 
and  more  public  announcement  of  so  unprecedented 
an  opportunity  will  doubtless  render  the  business  still 
more  lively. 

Two  years  ago  the  present  writer,  with  others,  had 
the  honor  to  point  out  to  a  legislative  committee  the 
perils  of  the  situation  and  the  necessity  of  a  remedy. 
The  committee  recommended  legislation,  the  bill  passed 
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one  house  but  was  lost  in  the  other.  Since  that  time  an 
unknown  number  of  the  new,  popularly  styled  "  bogus," 
medical  institutions  have  been  organized  under  the 
utterly  unguarded  provisions  of  the  general  statutes  on 
"  charitable  and  educational  "  corporations,  and  have 
gone  into  operation  in  this  city.  The  recent  exposure 
of  one  of  them  in  "  The  Daily  Globe,"  of  November, 
ought  to  suffice  to  bring  about  an  immediate  legislative 
investigation  of  the  whole  matter.  Until  something  is 
done  either  by  the  Legislature  or  by  the  courts,  the 
privilege  is  open  to  every  self-styled  doctor  —  and  for 
that  matter  to  the  swindler  of  any  sort  —  to  run  in  his 
own  back-office  a  "  Medical  College  "  whose  diplomas, 
professing  to  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  hon- 
ored State  of  Massachusetts,  will  command  large  prices 
throughout  the  world.  No  right-minded  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth  acquainted  with  these  facts  can  with- 
hold a  personal  and  indignant  protest  against  the  law 
which  makes  them  possible.  Happily  a  petition  laid 
before  the  Legislature  since  the  foregoing  was  written 
is  likely  to  lead  to  some  inquiry  into  the  legality  of  the 
powers  which  have  been  claimed  by  these  certificated 
but  unchartered  corporations. 

The  progress  of  the  University  School  of  Medicine 
during  the  year  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Dean,  I.  T.  Talbot, 
M.D.:  — 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  has  been  no,  classed  as 
follows:  Post-graduate  1.  Four  years1  course,  first  year  6,  second  year 
4,  third  year  7,  fourth  year  2.  Three  years1  course,  junior  class  35,  middle 
class  23,  senior  class  32. 

Of  these  58  were  men,  and  52  women.  At  commencement  29  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  5  that  of  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 

The  alumni  of  the    School    now   number    299,    and   are    scattered 
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throughout  the  United  States.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  Asia, 
South  America,  Australia,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  position  they 
have  taken  in  the  profession,  and  their  success  in  practice,  justify  the 
claims  of  the  School  to  thorough  practical  instruction,  and  encourage  the 
Faculty  to  greater  efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  Faculty.  This  consists  of  eleven  professors,  eleven  lecturers 
and  six  assistants.  Anatomy  has  been  taught  by  Prof.  Hastings,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  daily  lectures,  has  spent  many  hours  with  the  classes  in 
the  dissecting-room,  assisted  by  Drs.  Emerson  and  Church.  Every 
student  has  been  required  to  make  practical  dissections  of  every  part  of 
the  body,  with  which  they  have  been  made  still  more  familiar  by  frequent 
demonstrations  and  examinations.  Professor  Hastings  has  spent  the 
summer  abroad,  principally  in  Vienna,  in  adding  to  her  means  of  thorough 
instruction.  Additional  lectures  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Boothby  on 
surgical  anatomy,  with  which  the  student  cannot  be  made  too  familiar. 
Physiology  has  been  ably  taught  by  Professor  Bellows.  This  branch  of 
medical  science  is  of  such  growing  importance,  that  great  need  of  a  physi- 
ological laboratory  is  felt,  in  order  to  fully  demonstrate  the  various  pro- 
cesses and  functions  of  the  human  economy.  Chemistry  has  been  taught  by 
Mr.  Fletcher,  who  has  also  added  a  course  on  medical  chemistry,  of  great 
value.  Surgery,  in  addition  to  the  course  by  Professor  Talbot  extending 
through  the  entire  year,  has  had  special  courses  by  Dr.  Hayward  on 
fractures  and  dislocations,  Dr.  Bell  on  tumors,  and  Dr.  Jackson  on  minor 
surgery.  There  have  also  been  daily  clinics  at  which  the  advanced 
students  have  assisted  and  been  made  practically  familiar  with  surgical 
manipulations  and  methods.  On  Saturdays  the  surgical  clinic  has 
presented  the  more  grave  operations,  and  has  been  largely  attended  by 
the  students  as  well  as  by  members  of  the  profession.  Patients  are 
often  brought  from  a  long  distance  to  receive  the  benefit  of  this  clinic  in 
severe  operations.  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  have  been  ably  pre- 
sented by  Professors  de  Gersdorff  and  Ahlborn.  In  this  department 
special  instructions  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Woodvine  on  diseases  of 
the  throat,  Dr.  Clapp  on  auscultation  and  percussion,  Drs.  Fisher  and 
Flanders  on  diseases  of  children,  Dr.  Worcester  on  insanity,  nervous 
diseases  and  dermatology,  and  Dr.  Jones  on  sanitary  science.  Ophthal- 
mology. Professor  Angell  has  given  his  usual  course  on  this  subject,  to 
which  were  added  a  few  lectures  by  Dr.  Payne.  Materia  Medica. 
Instruction  in  this  important  department  covers  two  full  years,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Smith,  with  frequent  examinations  by 
his  assistant,  Dr.  Kinney.  Obstetrics  has  been  taught  as  for  several 
years  past  by  Professor  Walter  Wesselhoeft.  The  large  and  increasing 
number  of  cases  furnished  by  the  Dispensary  gives  a  practical  experience 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  advanced  students.  Gynaecology,  under 
Professor  Safford,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  medical  curriculum. 
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Clinical  Medicine.  Professor  Conrad  Wesselhoeft  has  rendered  impor- 
lant  service  in  this  department,  and  has  drawn  from  the  large  resources 
of  the  Dispensary  valuable  and  typical  cases  for  illustration,  in  which  he 
has  had  the  careful  assistance  of  Dr.  Sutherland. 

The  Dispensary.  Upwards  of  12,000  cases  were  last  year  gratui- 
tously treated  with  35.000  prescriptions.  The  great  increase  in  this 
valuable  adjunct  of  the  Medical  School  fills  almost  to  suffocation  the 
rooms  which  once  were  ample.  No  better  service  could  be  rendered  to 
the  School,  or  to  the  community  which  derives  such  benefit  from  it,  than 
the  erection  of  more  spacious  quarters  for  the  Dispensary. 

The  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital  has  given  increased 
facilities  for  instruction  the  past  year,  and  three  of  the  students,  one  a 
woman,  occupy  the  positions  of  resident  physician  and  surgeon.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  institution  will  be  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
building,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  facilities  for  clinical  instruction. 

The  City  Hospital  still  keeps  its  doors  closed  to  our  students  as 
such,  and  they  only  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it  like  private 
citizens  to  witness  the  performance  of  surgical  operations.  To  debar 
them  from  clinical  instruction  such  as  is  furnished  in  the  public  hospitals 
of  Europe  and  America  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  character  of 
our  city.  The  custom  already  established  will,  however,  not  be  changed 
until  strenuous  effort  compels  it. 

Endowments.  The  Wade  Fund  continues  its  work  yearly,  and 
there  are  many  women  in  successful  practice,  who  could  never  have 
gained  a  medical  education  but  for  its  aid.  Two  of  its  beneficiaries  have 
repaid  the  full  amount  they  have  received.  The  Waterhouse  Fund  aids 
greatly  in  the  expenses  of  the  anatomical  department.  The  Hunt  Fund, 
with  its  annual  increase  of  books,  proves  of  great  service  to  a  large 
number  of  the  women  students.  The  Garfield  Scholarship  Fund,  com. 
menced  soon  after  the  death  of  our  late  President,  has  reached  the  amount 
of  $846.38,  and  though  it  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  could  be  wished, 
yet  it  is  a  nucleus  for  other  donations  which  are  greatly  needed. 

The  Building  and  Grounds  are  kept  in  good  condition  and  are 
annually  improved  in  many  ways.  More  space  is  needed  in  several 
departments,  and  extensive  additions  to  the  building  will  be  required  in 
the  near  future  if  the  School  is  to  do  the  work  and  maintain  the  position 
of  which  it  is  capable. 

The  Museum.  Owing  to  the  absence  in  Europe  of  the  curator,  Dr. 
Horace  Packard,  less  work  than  usual  has  been  done.  On  his  return  he 
brought  with  him  many  valuable  anatomical  and  pathological  specimens, 
with  new  methods  and  increased  facilities  for  making  additions  to  the 
different  departments  of  the  Museum. 

The  Library.     About  forty  volumes  have  been  added  from  various 
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sources,  besides  twenty-one  volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books  pur- 
chased and  presented  by  the  graduating  class  of  1882.  If  each  class 
as  it  leaves  the  School  could  thus  add  some  memento,  it  would  redound 
not  only  to  their  credit,  but  to  the  benefit  of  the  School. 

The  position  of  the  School,  its  facilities  for  instruction,  the  work  it  is 
accomplishing,  and  its  prospects,  were  never  more  satisfactory  to  the 
Faculty  than  at  the  present  time. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    ALL    SCIENCES. 

The  number  of  students  connected  with  the  School 
of  All  Sciences  during  the  year  was  fifty-nine. 

At  Commencement  eight  were  promoted  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  eight  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Seven  of  the  former  and  five  of  the 
latter  were  men. 

The  School  was  organized  in  1874.  The  numbers 
connected  with  it  from  that  time  have  been  as  follows: 


1875 

. 

7 

1876 

. 

10 

1877 

. 

11 

1878 

. 

23 

1879 

. 

37 

1880 

. 

39 

1 88 1 

. 

45 

1882 

• 

59 

No  matriculation  is  now  required  of  those  promoted 
to  the  bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 


THE    REGISTRATIONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

The  whole  number  of  students  was  five  hundred 
and  fifty-five.  Their  classification  is  presented  in  the 
following  table :  — 
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Men.     Women.     Total. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts          ....  56  41  97 

College  of  Music  .        .         .         .     *   .        .  18  15  33 

College  of  Agriculture 23  —  23 

School  of  Theology &8  4  92 

School  of  Law, 173  1  174 

School  of  Medicine 61  49  no 

School  of  All  Sciences          ....  52  7  59 

Sum  by  departments 588 

Counted  twice 33 

Total $55 

This  aggregate  is  forty -eight  more  than  last  year. 

PROMOTIONS. 

At  the  annual  Commencement  in  June  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  were  graduated.  Of  those  promoted  to 
academic  and  professional  degrees,  the  number  and 
sex  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

To  the  Degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy  .... 
Bachelor  of  Science  ..... 
Bachelor  of  Divinity    ..... 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Bachelor  of  Surgery 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Master  of  Arts 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  .... 

In  addition  to  the  above,  diplomas  certifying  to  the 
completion  of  the  regular  course  of  study  were  con- 
ferred as  follows :  — 

Men.     Women.     Total. 

In  College  of  Music 1  —  1 

In  School  of  Theology         ....  2  13 

Owing  to  the  necessary  absence  of  the  President  to 
neet  an  appointment  in  Great  Britain,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lindsay,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  at  the 


Men. 

Women. 

Tota 

6 

7 

13 

16 

— 

16 

10 

— 

10 

48 

— 

48 

5 

— 

5 

15 

14 

29 

5 

3 

8 

7 

1 

8 
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request  of  the  Corporation,  presided  with  great  accept- 
ance at  the  public  exercises  of  Commencement  Day. 

FINANCES. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  «sho wed  that  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  Aug.  31,  1882,  the  assets 
of  the  University  were  as  follows :  — 

Real  estate  above  incumbrances     .  $716,355.68 

Stocks,  bonds,  etc 337,485.92 

Notes  receivable 37,000.00 

Sundries 12,735.63 

Total $1,103,577.23 

The  liabilities  were  at  the  same  date  $130,622.94, 
leaving  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  $972,954.29. 
Of  the  total  assets  $592,942  had  been  received  during 
the  year  from  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Isaac  Rich,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  his  will. 
Since  the  date  of  the  annual  report  notes  to  the 
amount  of  $31,000  have  been  received  from  the  same 
source,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  total  excess  of 
assets  over  liabilities  is  a  little  over  one  million  dollars. 

In  this  place  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  if  any 
of  the  friends  of  the  University  shall  experience  disap- 
pointment on  learning  that  the  Rich  bequest  on  its 
final  transfer  to  the  institution  amounted  to  less  than 
$700,000,  they  should  bear  in  mind  a  number  of  im-j 
portant  facts:  (1)  That  at  the  time  of  the  legal 
appraisal  of  Mr.  Rich's  estate  all  kinds  of  property 
bore  a  very  inflated  valuation.  (2)  That  the  appar- 
ently just  and  equitable  claims  against  the  estate 
proved  much  larger  than  the  executors  at  first  antici- 
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pated.  (3)  That  the  very  year  they  assumed  the  trust 
the  great  fire  of  1872  consumed  every  building  belong- 
ing to  the  estate,  save  one,  and  thus  blotted  out  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  its  very  best  invest- 
ments. (4)  Close  upon  this  disaster  came  the  panic  of 
1873,  which  rendered  worthless,  or  nearly  worthless,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  securities  and  other  personal 
property  which  had  been  inventoried  by  the  appraisers 
at  its  utmost  value.  (5)  These  circumstances,  together 
with  the  failure  of  most  of  the  insurance  companies, 
necessitated  the  heavy  mortgaging  of  each  building 
lot  to  secure  the  means  for  rebuilding,  and  of  course 
the  interest  on  these  mortgages  during  the  rebuilding, 
and  ever  since,  has  had  to  be  met  whether  the  property 
was  earning  anything  or  not.  (6)  Owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar statutes  of  New  York,  that  considerable  portion 
of  the  real  estate  of  Mr.  Rich  situated  in  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  could  not  legally  be  conveyed  to  a  corpora- 
tion outside  the  State,  like  Boston  University,  and 
hence  reverted  to  the  legal  heirs.  (7)  Despite  earnest 
efforts  to  prevent  and  to  correct  the  evil,  sensational 
reporters  without  authorization  again  and  again  pub- 
lished estimates  of  the  value  of  the  estate,  drawn  solely 
from  their  own  imaginations  or  from  the  imaginations 
of  persons  who  knew  nothing  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  trust.  These  exaggerated  announcements,  though 
authoritatively  and  repeatedly  contradicted,  created 
popular  impressions  and  expectations  which  no  admin- 
istration of  the  property,  even  under  circumstances  the 
most  favorable,  could  ever  have  met.  Those  whose 
knowledge  of  the  estate  and  of  its  history  during  the 
ten  years,  has  been  the  most  full  and  intimate,  instead 
of  experiencing  disappointment,  are  only  gratified  at 
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the  results  attained  by  the  unremitting  labors  and 
financial  skill  of  the  trustees  in  charge.  As  originally 
appointed  in  the  will  of  Mr.  Rich,  these  were  the  Hon. 
William  Claflin,  William  H.  West,  Esq.,  and  John 
Goldsbury,  Esq.  Mr.  Goldsbury  having  deceased 
March  28,  1878,  he  was  succeeded  by  Pliny  Nicker- 
son,  Esq.,  of  this  Board. 

The  most  imperative  duty  now  before  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  is  to  relieve  their  estates  of  incum- 
brances at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  By  doing 
this  the  income  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  can 
be  liberated  and  added  to  the  annual  income  of  the 
institution.  Any  persons  disposed  to  aid  in  this  good 
work  are  invited  to  put  themselves  in  communication 
with  any  officer  of  the  Corporation. 

UNIVERSITY    EDUCATION    OF    WOMEN. 

The  experience  of  the  University  in  the  matter  of 
the  University  education  of  women  is  still,  in  one 
quarter  or  another,  a  subject  of  much  public  interest. 
The  following  list  of  questions,  received  within  the 
last  few  days  from  a  well-known  University  outside 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  applica- 
tions constantly  requiring  attention. 


QUESTIONS. 

1.  Number  of  female  students. 

2.  Number  of  male  students. 

3.  Number  of  students  before  and  after  the  admission  of  women. 
(Returns  extending  over  some  years,  if  possible.) 

4.  Date  of  the  first  admission  of  women. 

5.  Are  the  conditions  of  admission  for  women  the  same  as  for  men  ? 

6.  Is  the  course  of  study  the  same  for  women  as  for  men? 

7.  Number  of  graduates  each  year. 
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8.  Number  of  women  taking  the  full  course  of  study  required  for  the 
degree  of  A.B. 

9.  Average  number  of  women  attending  any  one  course  of  lectures. 

10.  Largest  number  of  women  attending  any  one  course  of  lectures. 

11.  Smallest  number  of  women  attending  any  one  course  of  lectures. 

12.  Is  there  a  separate  entrance,  {a)  to  the  University  building,  {b)  to 
lecture  rooms,  for  women  ? 

13.  Is  there  a  separate  waiting-room  ? 

14.  Are  there  separate  seats  in  the  lecture-rooms? 

15.  Are  there  any  ladies  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Col- 
lege, exercising  a  daily  superintendence,  or  otherwise  ? 

16.  Occupations  of  female  students  before  coming  to  the  University. 

17.  Their  object  in  coming  to  the  University  —  professional  or  sim- 
ply educational. 

18.  Any  statistical  information  as  to  the  subsequent  occupations  of 
female  graduates,  or  as  to  the  effect  of  their  education  on  their  subse- 
quent positions  in  life. 

19.  Has  the  course  of  study  been  altered  since  the  admission  of 
women  ?    if  so,  in  what  way  ? 

20.  Have  any  questions  of  discipline  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
admission  of  women  ? 


Many  inquirers  manifest  great  eagerness  to  obtain 
statistics  setting  forth  the  comparative  scholarship, 
good  conduct  and  health  of  the  two  sexes.  From 
some  points  of  view  the  minutest  of  these  inquiries 
seem  every  way  proper  and  desirable.  Such  investi- 
gations were  years  ago  carried  on  most  thoroughly 
and  scientifically  in  some  of  the  old-time  colleges  for 
men,  in  which,  with  great  trepidation  and  under  ingen- 
ious restrictions  a  few  young  women  were  tentatively 
admitted  to  instruction.  In  those  early  cases  it  was 
perhaps  only  natural  that  the  experimenters  should 
make  all  the  preparations  for  accurate  scientific  obser- 
vation and  record  which  "  the  momentous  character 
of  the  experiment "  demanded.  The  testing  of  the 
effects  of  an  unknown  and  probably  poisonous  drug 
upon  the  healthy  organism  of  one's  own  mother  for 
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the  sake  of  a  problematic  gain  to  science,  is  perhaps  the 
only  thing  with  which  the  admission  of  women  to 
colleges  was  then  considered  comparable.  Hence  it 
became  the  authorities,  pulse-gauge  in  hand,  to  stand 
over  the  patient  night  and  day,  noting  and  recording 
every  slightest  thing  that  could  possibly  be  construed 
as  having  symptomatic  value.  It  is  to  the  record  of 
such  colleges  that  inquirers  should  betake  themselves 
if  they  desire  those  minute  comparative  statistics  and 
tabulations  often  solicited. 

As  to  our  own  University,  it  has  been  entirely 
contrary  to  its  fundamental  principles  to  enter  into 
comparisons  of  sex  with  sex.  It  desires,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  do  away  with  all  divisions  and  classes 
and  castes  based  upon  race  or  sex,  or  nationality  or 
color.  Its  constituency  is  so  conformable  to  nature 
that  it  easily  and  willingly  forgets  all  such  irrelevant 
distinctions.  The  institution  desires  to  deal  with  its 
students  as  persons,  not  as  representatives  of  two 
opposed  parties.  It  has  no  occasion  for  inciting  and 
no  taste  for  scientifically  registering  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  a  new-fashioned  "  War  of  the  Roses,"  in  which 
the  scarlet  and  the  white  of  the  University  escutcheon 
should  only  symbolize  antagonistic  factions  pitted 
against  each  other  in  unnatural  rivalries  harmful  and 
discreditable  to  both.  Hence,  from  the  beginning, 
and  of  set  purpose,  the  authorities  have  abstained  from 
publishing,  and  even  from  figuring  out  comparisons  of 
this  kind.  Recognizing,  furthermore,  the  presence  of 
young  people  of  both  varieties  in  the  University  as  no 
less  normal  than  their  presence  in  the  home,  the  public 
school,  and  the  church,  we  have  never  looked  upon 
ourselves  as  engaged  in  any  daring  "  experiment  "  with 
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issues  fraught  with  momentous  consequence,  and  which 
every  lover  of  his  race  should  watch  with  unremitting 
vigilance.  The  real  experiment  now  in  progress  in 
American  university  education  is  not  ours.  It  is  the 
one  conducted  by  a  respectable  but  rapidly  diminishing 
minority  of  the  colleges,  the  issue  of  which  is  to  deter- 
mine how  long  a  theory  of  education  based  upon  tradi- 
tional assumption  and  partiality  can  withstand  the  spirit 
of  Christian  civilization  and  the  progress  of  the  world. 
The  recent  action  of  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
abolishing  the  old  restrictions  of  privilege  shows  that 
the  New  South  is  to  add  equality  to  liberty.  The 
new  agitations  at  Montreal  and  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore,  are  convincing  the  most  averse 
that  there  can  be  no  peace  till  the  highest  educational 
advantages  of  all  these  cities  are  as  accessible  to 
women  as  to  men.  Everywhere  evidences  are  multi- 
plying which  give  warrant  for  the  recent  utterance  of 
President  Barnard  of  Columbia  College :  "•That  all 
our  American  colleges  wTill  sooner  or  later  be  opened 
to  women  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  as  assured 
certainty  as  that  the  sun  will  rise  tomorrow."1 

But  while  we  cannot  accommodate  one-sided  sex- 
champions  of  either  sort  by  making  the  University  a 
laboratory  for  the  solution  of  their  ingenious  problems, 
we  cannot  on  the  other  hand  forget  that  here  for  the 
first  time  in  history  women  found  open  to  them  all 
departments  and  privileges  and  honors  of  a  complete 
university,  and  that  on  account  of  the  recentness  and 
limitedness   of   the  world's  provision  for  the    higher 


1  "  Should  American  Colleges  be  open  to  Women  as  well  as  to  Men?"  A 
paper  presented  to  the  twentieth  Annual  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  July  12,  1882.     Reprint,  p.  11. 
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education  of  women,  there  is  just  ground  for  interest 
in  all  work  done  in  this  direction.  To  meet  reasonable 
demands  for  information  as  to  what  the  University 
has  accomplished  in  this  respect,  and  as  to  methods 
employed,  many  extended  communications  have  every 
year  been  written.  And  as  public  interest  in  this 
subject  is  constantly  increasing,  it  will  doubtless  gratify 
many  readers  of  this  Report  to  see  explicit  answers  to 
the  very  proper  questions  above  printed. 

1.     The  number  of  students  in  attendance  year  by  year,  classified  by 
sexes,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

1873-4 245  68  313 

1874-5 376         102         478 

1875-6 483         I44         627 

1876-7 502         163         665 

1877-8 495  171  666 

1878-9 458  174  632 

1879-80 397  113  510 

1880-1 404  101  505 

i88i-» 428  117  545 


2.  Answered  in  preceding  table. 

3.  See  next  reply. 

4.  Young  women  were  admitted  to  the    first  class  organized,  that 
entering  in  1873. 

5.  Precisely. 

6.  Yes,  in  all  courses  in  all  departments. 

7.  The  following  is  the  table  of  graduates. year  by  year  :  — 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

1873 27  —  27 

1874 41  1  42 

1875 107  19  126 

1876 117  14  131 

1877 142  37  179 

1878 146  41  187 

1879 I2°  5°  J7° 

1880 86  34  120 

1881 97  19  II6 

1882   ......   115  25  140 
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Men. 

Women. 

Total 

20 

5 

25 

13 

6 

19 

II 

8 

19 

.    -        .                                      9 

8 

17 

18 

5 

23 

6 

7 

13 

Confining  the  view  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  numbers  pro- 
moted to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  were  as  follows  :  — 

1877 
1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

The  number  of  women  thus  promoted  is  seen  to  be  very  uniform  from 
year  to  year,  their  number  never  varying  as  much  as  two  from  the 
average,  6.50. 

8.  At  present  fifty. 

9,  10,  11.     No  statistics  of  this  kind  have  been  kept. 

12.  (a)  Yes.    (b)  Not  in  all  cases. 

13.  There  is,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  study  and  reading-room, 
with  a  library  of  the  most  important  dictionaries  and  books  of  reference. 

14.  There  is  nothing  in  the  construction  or  arrangement  of  the  seats 
to  secure  a  division,  nor  has  occasion  arisen  to  call  for  a  formal  regula- 
tion of  the  matter.     Each  professor  gives  such  directions  as  he  chooses. 

15.  Two  of  the  lady  students,  one  a  member  of  the  Senior,  and  one  a 
member  of  the  Junior  class,  are  appointed  Proctors,  serving  without  pay; 
beyond  their  supervision  there  is  none  of  the  kind  suggested. 

16.  Very  few  have  had  any  previous  occupation  other  than  that  of 
preparing  for  admission  to  the  University.  In  this  they  are  not  unlike 
the  young  men. 

17.  Here,  too,  no  peculiarity  is  discoverable.  Professional  students 
naturally  have  in  view  the  one,  collegians  the  other. 

18.  Many  are  holding  very  desirable  positions  as  teachers,  a  few  are 
college  professors,  some  are  married  and  are  "  guiding  the  house,"  some 
are  pursuing  advanced  studies,  some  engaged  in  literature  and  journalism. 
As  the  first  class  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  was  graduated  only  five 
years  ago,  there  has  not  been  time  for  the  accumulation  of  particularly 
important  statistics.  As  to  the  professional  graduates,  the  only  one  in 
law  is  established  in  business  in  Boston,  the  four  or  five  theological 
ones,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  are  regularly  engaged  in  preaching, 
while  of  kthe  physicians,  none  have  found  difficulty  in  earning  a  good 
livelihood,  and  several  have  built  up  practices  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year. 

19.  The  courses  of  study  have  been  from  time  to  time  greatly  enlarged 
and  strengthened,  but  no  change  in  curriculum,  or  in  requirements  for 
admission,  or  in  requirements  for  degrees,  has  ever  been  made  on  account 
of  the  attendance  of  women. 

20.  None. 
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The  wise  men  who  all  through  the  great  debate  on 
the  university  education  of  women  have  assumed  that 
the  traditional  classical  instruction  of  the  old  colleges 
was  too  high  and  difficult  for  mastery  by  female  intellect, 
may  by  and  by  discover  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  rule 
the  old  style  teaching  of  languages,  history  and  litera- 
ture by  men  has  always  been  mechanical,  unsympa- 
thetic, spiritless,  or  in  its  more  strenuous  forms  merely 
pedantic,  compared  with  that  new  and  higher  type 
which  the  native  enthusiasm  and  conscientiousness  and 
insight  and  teaching  gifts  of  trained  women  are  certain 
to  bring  about  in  the  near  future.  Not  that  distinc- 
tively masculine  teaching  is  to  be  superseded  —  it  will 
always  be  indispensable.  It  is,  if  possible,  more  needed 
now  than  it  was  when  boys  were  the  only  subjects  of 
scholastic  training.  But  as  woman's  teaching  can  be 
and  has  been  improved  by  bringing  her  into  living 
connection  with  man's,  so  for  any  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  average  instruction  in  men's  colleges  in  the 
past,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe,  that  it  in  turn  is  des- 
tined to  experience  a  most  marked  and  salutary 
transformation  when  once  women  of  equal  powers, 
opportunities  and  discipline  shall  come  to  be  associated 
with  men  in  the  different  professorships.  Female 
authorship  has  manifoldly  improved  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  men,  so  will  it  be  in  the  domain  of  teaching. 
In  the  presence  of  educated  womanhood  men  have 
grown  ashamed  of  many  of  the  authors  whom  they 
once  glorified  ;  in  the  same  presence  how  gladly  would 
a  man  forget  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  his  own 
sex  for  the  atrocious  text-books  and  scholastic  methods 
of  many  of  the  past  generations.  A  better  day  is 
coming  —  a  day  in  which  a  natural    co-operation  of 
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men  and  women,  a  reciprocally  helpful  stimulation  and 
supplementing  of  gifts  shall  supersede  that  long-stand- 
ing separation  which  has  only  effeminated  women  and 
made  men  preternaturally  confident  of  their  own  intel- 
.ectual  pre-eminence. 

Signs  of  the  presence  of  the  new  leaven  already 
ippear.  Even  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Homeric 
scholarship  women  are  at  work,  and  at  work  in  their 
)wn  way.  A  few  months  ago  one  of  them,  yet  young, 
lad  the  hardihood  to  publish  a  volume  on  "  The  Myths 
)f  the  Odyssey."  The  critics  of  the  most  scholarly  of 
he  London  literary  journals  deigned  to  examine  it,  and 
o,  instead  of  some  feeble  rehash  of  men's  laborious 
•esults,  or  some  vague  and  essentially  womanish  senti- 
nent  on  the  subject,  they  found  what  they  confessed 
vould  come  to  most  "  as  a  new  revelation."  The 
rater  in  "  The  Academy  "  was  candid  enough  to  say : 
In  our  English  school  the  study  of  Greek  art  has  been 
.litherto  so  much  subordinated  to  Greek  literature,  that 
me  essential  condition  of  mythography  has  been 
.lmost  wholly  neglected,  we  mean  the  dualistic  aspect 
)f  every  myth  in  its  relations  to  art  and  literature  re- 
pectively.  It  is  obvious  that  the  literary  ideal  must 
requently  differ  widely  from  the  artistic  ideal  of  the 
ame  conception ;  consequently  that  as  art  and  litera- 
ure  receive  a  traditional  myth  each  adapts  and 
emoulds  its  material  in  conformity  with  its  own 
equirements.  By  a  judicious  juxtaposition  we  are 
nabled  to  trace  the  two  forms  side  by  side,  the  literary 
nd  the  artistic,  coexistent,  each  acting  and  reacting 
•n  the  other.  If  this  condition  is  not  constantly  kept 
n  mind,  mythology,  in  many  of  its  aspects,  must 
emain    ever   an    insoluble  problem  —  a  confusion  of 
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hopeless,  because  detached,  phenomena.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Miss  Harrison  for  laying  down  the  lines 
upon  which  the  Greek  myths  can  be  so  studied."  The 
writer  in  the  staid  "Athenaeum"  was  compelled  to 
pronounce  the  new  method  "  ingenious  and  interest- 
ing," and  he  closes  his  review  with  the  remarkable 
declaration :  "  It  is  only  just  to  say,^  that  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  book  produced  by  any  man  at 
either  university  which  does  so  much  for  the  popular 
knowledge  of  ancient  art  as  this  work  by  a  student 
from  one  of  the  Cambridge  colleges  for  women." 

It  is  sufficiently  remarkable  that  such  a  work  should 
be   published    just    as  the    University  of  Cambridge 
first  opens  its  triposes  to  women ;  it  is  yet  more  signifi- 
cant when  this  first  and  presumably  immature  produc- 
tion of  a  young  woman  almost  illicitly  educated  in  the 
suburban  village   of   Girton   moves   a  university-man 
seriously  to  propose  its  immediate  introduction  for  the 
use  of   men  preparing  for  highest  academic  honors. 
Here  is  his  language :    "  Under  the  new  scheme  for 
the  Cambridge  Classical  Tripos,  in  which  archaeology 
is  recognized  as  a  special  subject,  such  a  book  as  this 
will  be  valuable  as  indicating  the  direction  which  suet 
studies  should  take,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  further  investi 
gation.     It   is,  indeed,  an   important   addition  to  tl 
scanty  materials  at  present  available  for  the  Englisl 
student   in  this   subject ;    and  '  the   young  science  o 
archaeology '  may  be  congratulated  on  its  acquisition. 
[The  Academy,  Nov.  12,  '81,  p.  361.] 

Thus  one  of  the  very  first  of  the  young  women  wh< 
in  England  have  won  a  chance  at  the  study  of  Greel 
has  unconsciously  abashed  all  her  teachers,  her  innc 
cent  and  modest  maiden-effort  having  done  more  "fo 
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the  popular  knowledge  of  ancient  art "  than  any  of 
cheir  own  previous  labors,  and  at  the  same  time  inaug- 
urated among  her  countrymen  new  and  more  fruitful 
methods  of  archaeological  study. 

Truly  the  first  allowing  of  women  to  "learn  the 
alphabet "  was  a  portentous  mistake. 

In  the  light  of  such  facts  and  considerations  it  is 
oertinent  to  ask,  who  will  endow  the  needed  chairs  for 
.earned  women  in  the  academic  department  of  this 
Jniversity?  Five  years  ago,  under  the  friendly  aus- 
oices  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University 
education  of  Women,  an  appeal  was  made  for  funds 
sufficient  to  endow  one  such  professorship.  The  times 
were  unfavorable,  and  the  result  was  not  attained.  In 
;:hese  better  days  there  surely  must  be  persons  who 
would  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  consecrate  a  portion  of 
:heir  wealth  to  so  beneficent  and  fruitful  a  public 
ervice. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN. 

Boston,  January,  1883. 
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SERMON 


ACADEMIC    LIGHT   AND    STRENGTH    OF    LIFE. 

"  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation  ;  whom  shall  I  fear?  the  Lord  is  the 
strength  of  my  life  ;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?  " —  Psalms  xxvii.  i. 


Fcllozv  Students,  Colleagues,  Trustees,  Friends :  — 

Some  weeks  ago  your  speaker  was  unexpectedly  honored 
with  a  communication  from  the  graduating  class  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  requesting  that  he  would  deliver  before 
the  College  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  academic  year  a  bac- 
calaureate sermon.  At  a  later  date  the  Board  of  Trustees 
expressed  a  desire  that  the  same  discourse  might  rather  be 
delivered  before  the  whole  University,  In  compliance  with 
these  requests  I  stand  before  you.  Never  in  my  experience 
has  the  sense  of  inadequacy  to  the  just  demands  of  an  occa- 
sion which  ought  to  be  historic  been  deeper  than  to-day.  I 
cannot  forget  that  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  are  intently 
awaiting  the  words  now  to  be  spoken,  —  awaiting  them  as  a 
first,  and  more  or  less  official,  public  announcement  of  the 
religious  ideas  and  principles  which  may  be  expected  for 
years  to  come  to  give  inspiration  and  form  to  the  work  of 
this  University.  It  is  with  no  feigned  or  merely  conventional 
words,  I  assure  you,  that  I  bespeak  your  considerate  and 
patient  attention. 

A  baccalaureate  sermon  —  what  should  it  be  ?  According 
to  prevailing  usage  in  this  country.it  is  an  earnest  and  solemn 
valedictory  delivered  by  a  representative  of  the  faculty  to  a 
class  of  students  who,  having  completed  a  protracted  course 
of  study  in  an  educational  institution,  are  about  to  go  forth 
to  the  work  of  life.     This  form  of  discourse  has  arisen  from 
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the  traditional  character  of  the  American  college.  The 
American  college  of  the  traditional  type  is  a  state-chartered 
institution  in  which  a  body  of  teachers,  selected  by  the  cor- 
poration of  trustees,  endeavor  to  fit  successive  classes  of 
pupils  for  the  higher  professions  and  stations  in  life.  These 
youths  are  reckoned  members  of  the  college  so  long  as  they 
are  under  its  instruction,  but  at  graduation  their  membership 
ceases.  With  us,  as  you  know,  an  entirely  different  concep- 
tion of  academic  membership  and  graduation  obtains  With 
us,  in  every  department,  the  undergraduate,  so  Jong  as  he 
remains  an  undergraduate,  is  simply  a  probationary  member 
of  the  University  ;  only  by  graduation  is  he  advanced  to  full 
and  permanent  life-membership  in  the  body.  Graduation, 
therefore,  with  us,  instead  of  being  a  formal  dismissal  of  the 
student,  is  a  reception  of  him  to  a  new  and  more  intimate 
and  responsible  relationship  than  ever.  It  takes  on  the  char- 
acter of  an  honorable  and  festive  promotion.  This  plan  of 
organization  necessarily  revolutionizes  the  old  idea  of  the 
baccalaureate  sermon.  It  is  no  longer  a  sad  and  mournful 
valedictory ;  it  is  a  bright  and  cheerful  salutatory,  an  address 
of  welcome  to  lasting  good  fellowship  Its  text  may  well  be 
taken  from  a  paean  of  conscious  joy  and  fearless  strength. 
Moreover,  as  the  candidates  addressed  are  viewed,  not  as  chil- 
dren about  to  be  disinherited  and  orphaned,  but  rather  as  fresh 
and  welcome  recruits  to  a  living  and  growing  body,  the  truth 
appropriate  to  the  individual  neophyte  becomes  equally  ap- 
propriate to  the  body  into  which  he  is  about  to  be  incorpo- 
rated. Thus  the  personal  and  academic  coalesce  in  a  manner 
impossible  in  the  traditional  college.  The  baccalaureate  dis- 
course to  a  few  becomes  at  the  same  time  a  university  dis- 
course by  the  many.  The  preacher  ceases  to  be  the  giver  of 
miscellaneous  advices  to  departing  pupils;  he  is  the  living; 
voice  of  an  ever-augmenting  body  of  learned  men,  explaining 
to  new  members  the  compass  and  the  richness  and  the  promise 
of  their  new  possessions 

The  first  clause  of  our  text  in  its  Vulgate  form  —  Dominus 
illurninatio  mca — has    an    historic    association    precious    to 
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every  scholar.  Inscribed  upon  the  two  pages  of  an  open 
Bible  and  pet  in  the  heart  of  a  fair  heraldic  shield,  it  consti- 
tutes the  coat-of-arms  of  the  ancient  University  of  Oxford. 
That  university  more  than  any  other  is  the  mother  of  our 
own.  But  for  a  group  of  the  sons  of  Oxford,  in  whose  lives 
this  sacred  motto  was  incarnated  and  glorified,  Boston  Uni- 
versity would  never  have  been.  What  more  fitting,  then, 
than  to  make  these  words  the  foundation  of  our  present 
meditation  ?  They  speak  of  light  and  strength  of  life. 
These  are  precisely  the  fundamental  needs  of  every  scholar 
and  of  every  corporation  of  scholars.  How  most  effectually  to 
secure  them  should  be  the  first  study  of  all.  Your  thought- 
ful attention  is  therefore  invited  to  this  problem  :  The  true 
conditions  of  personal  and  academic  light  and  strength  of  life. 

No  one  will  question  that  the  ability  of  any  body  of  schol- 
ars to  give  light  is  conditioned,  first  of  all,  upon  the  vividness 
of  their  own  personal  apprehension  and  mastery  of  truth. 
Intellectual  light  is  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  not  molec- 
ular modification  produced  by  unconscious  cerebration;  it  is 
not  any  form  of  dialectic  guesswork  or  surmise ;  it  is  the 
living  personal  apprehension  of  truth  of  some  sort.  The 
subjective  conditions  of  intellectual  light  are,  therefore,  the 
subjective  conditions  of  the  personal  finding  and  appropria- 
tion of  truth.  To  ascertain  them  we  must  of  necessity  begin 
with  a  very  fundamental  question,  the. question  as  to  the  pos- 
sible attitudes  of  men  towards  truth. 

Of  these  there  are  three  which  it  is  always  well  worth 
while  to  distinguish  :  First,  the  attitude  of  the  man  who, 
being  false  and  perverted  in  his  own  moral  tastes  and  affini- 
ties, disrelishes  and  repels  the  truth  with  a  kind  of  sponta- 
neous antipathy.  Second,  the  attitude  of  the  man  who,  profess- 
ing respect  for  truth  in  the  abstract,  announces  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  it  just  so  far  as  its  evidences  compel  assent, 
out  no  farther.  Third,  the  attitude  of  the  man  who  craves 
he  truth  with  a  longing  so  strong  and  incessant  that  he 
becomes  and  ever  remains  an  ardent  lover  and  seeker  of  it. 
3f  the  three,  the  first  is  the  attitude  of  personal  repugnance, 
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the  second  that  of  entire  personal  indifference,  the  third  that 
of  ardent  personal  desire. 

Of  the  first  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak.  Scholars  have 
no  respect  for  the  man  who  admittedly  loves  darkness  rather 
than  light.  Scholars  respect  all  truth,  and  desire  to  place 
themselves  in  a  right  attitude  toward  it,  what  that  may  be. 

As  to  the  second,  —  the  attitude  of  entire  personal  indif- 
ference to  truth,  —  it  cannot  be  denied  that  much  may  be 
said  in  its  favor.  Much  is  said  every  week  in  popular  maga- 
zines and  ephemeral  books.  To  some  minds  there  is  some- 
thing altogether  sublime  in  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who, 
having  seated  himself  in  a  kind  of  godlike  impassibility  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe  in  effect  says,  "  If  truth  has  any 
claims  on  me,  let  her  now  present  them,  and  they  shall  be 
duly  honored.  I  will  accept  anything  which  can  show  good 
and  sufficient  reason  why  I  ought  to  accept  it.  Euclid  has 
been  here,  and  he  was  entirely  satisfied  with  his  reception. 
If  you  philosophers  and  moralists  and  religionists  have  any- 
thing you  want  me  to  believe,  bring  it  on,  prove  it,  and  I  will 
accept  and  hold  it  just  as  I  accept  and  hold  any  other  demon- 
strated proposition.  Only  spare  me  your  foolish  appeals  to 
sentiment.  Sentiment  is  the  head  spring  of  all  intellectual 
bias  and  prejudice.  Thorough  intellectual  honesty  requires 
that  I  divest  myself  of  all  feelings  for  or  against  the  truth.  I 
must  have  no  predilections,  no  preferences,  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  the  calm  and  passionless  weighing  of  all  the 
evidences  which  make  for  or  against  a  given  doctrine,  com- 
mended to  me  as  true,  or  denounced  to  me  as  false.  Feeling 
has  no  business  in  the  intellectual  realm.  It  is  a  blinding 
and  misleading  intruder.  It  of  necessity  clings  fondly  to, 
the  old,  and  hates  the  new.  It  is,  therefore,  of  necessity  the; 
eternal  foe  to  all  intellectual  progress.  The  progress  which 
the  world  has  actually  achieved  has  been  in  the  teeth  of  a 
bitter  opposition  sustained  by  feeling,  and  only  as  a  thinker 
divests  himself  of  all  influences  from  this  side  of  his  nature, 
can  he  hope  to  do  anything  to  broaden  the  area  of  the  known, 
or  to  lead  humanity  forward  to  grander  visions  of  truth." 
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Very  plausible  are  words  like  these,  and  often  in  our  day 
do  we  hear  them.  And  when,  in  faultless  English,  polished 
essayists  proceed  to  illustrate  the  mischiefs  which  a  blind 
attachment  to  old  beliefs  has  wrought,  and  when  they  tell  us 
where  the  world  would  have  been  to-day  had  not  now  and 
then  a  "  martyr"  of  science  or  of  free  thought  shown  himself 
superior  to  the  feelings  of  his  ignorant  contemporaries,  and 
when  they  dilate  upon  the  sublime  impartiality  of  a  mind  which 
passionlessly  contemplates  all  problems  of  the  universe,  we 
who  read  are  all  quite  apt  to  be  carried  away  with  their  doc- 
trine, and  to  say,  "  This  shall  be  my  attitude.  I  will  work 
with  the  'dry  light'  only.  Whatever  compels  the  assent  of 
my  reason,  that,  and  that  only,  will  I  accept.  That  it  is  dis- 
tasteful to  me,  or  gratifying  to  me,  or  a  matter  of  pure  indif- 
ference to  me,  shall  not,  by  one  iota,  affect  the  result.  I  will 
silence  feeling,  that  I  may  all  the  more  distinctly  catch  the 
still  small  voice  of  reason." 

Plausible  as  all  this  sounds,  it  will  not  bear  a  moment's 
serious  examination.  It  is  a  network  of  fallacy  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  confounds  the  love  of  cherished  opinions 
and  habits  with  the  love  of  truth.  It  completely  misrepresents 
the  history  and  the  philosophy  of  human  progress.  The  men 
who  have  signally  lifted  humanity  upward  and  forward  were 
no  leisurely,  apathetic  balancers  of  logical  probabilities.  No, 
they  were  men  who,  sharing  with  other  men  a  natural  love  of 
the  old  and  the  familiar,  possessed  at  the  same  time  an  all-com- 
pelling love  of  truth, —  a  love  so  potent  that  it  bore  down  and 
overmastered  all  weaker  attachments  to  the  old  and  the  famil- 
iar, and  became  the  master  passion  of  a  mighty  life.  In  no 
department  of  human  endeavor  is  the  indifferentist  of  any  ser- 
vice. Even  in  the  sphere  of  criticism,  if  he  cares  nothing  for 
truth,  his  work  is  worthless.  Unless  he  loves  the  truth,  and 
seeks  with  unfaltering  devotion  to  find  it,  he  will  give  himself 
no  trouble  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things  and  to  make  it  certain 
that  his  criticisms  are  just.  Sentiment,  therefore,  must  have 
recognition  in  any  right  theory  of  knowledge.  Indifference 
to  truth  is  already  disloyalty  to  truth,  and  disloyalty  to  truth 
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is  now  and  forevermore  the  fundamental  disqualification  for 
its  discerning. 

The  third,  then,  is  the  only  attitude  toward  truth  which 
can  command  respect.  The  man  we  honor  is  the  man  who 
always  and  everywhere  loves  and  seeks  the  truth, —  the  man 
who  loves  it  better  than  all  his  preconceived  opinions,  better 
than  all  his  inherited  impressions  and  creeds  and  partialities, 
—  who  so  loves  it,  that,  if  need  be,  he  can  sacrifice  human 
applause  and  the  advantages  of  social  station,  and  alone,  year 
after  year,  consume  his  life  in  wasting  labors, —  all  in  the 
simple  but  steadfast  hope  of  helping  humanity  to  a  clearer 
and  better  vision  of  a  single  fact  or  principle.  These  are 
the  men  who  adorn  and  dignify  the  world's  history.  In  con. 
trast  with  them  how  pitiful,  if  not  contemptible,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cold  egotist  who  affects  to  say  to  truth,  "  I 
propose  to  assent  as  far  as  compelled,  but  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
farther." 

All  this  is  only  saying  that  the  soul,  as  a  whole,  has  vital 
relations  to  truth  and  to  the  finding  of  truth.  The  advocate  of 
the  attitude  of  indifferentism  restricts  the  discovery  of  truth  to 
the  intellect.  He  fails  to  see  that  whoever  made  man  made 
him  with  an  emotional  nature  capable  of  loving  truth,  and 
with  a  will  capable  of  seeking  it.  He  fails  to  see  that  pre- 
cisely in  this  emotional  and  voluntary  endowment  resides 
the  motive  power,  the  inner  personal  governing  energy 
needed  to  direct  the  intellect  and  to  hold  it  to  its  function. 
Starting  in  such  narrowness  and  ignorance  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  whole  personality  in  the  quest  of  truth,  he  i: 
foredoomed  to  certain  failure.  In  the  opening  of  "  Faust, 
Goethe  places  in  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty  the  words,  "  So 
long  as  man  strives,  he  goes  astray."  Whoever  makes  this 
sentiment  the  motto  of  his  personal  life  may  expect  nothing 
better  than  to  become  a  Werther  in  the  realm  of  feeling,  a 
Faust  in  the  bitterness  of  his  useless  knowledge.  Any  oi 
these  inward  divorcements  which  give  men  a  loveless  knowl- 
edge, or  a  knowledgeless  love,  give  men  misery.  And  any 
inner  life  in  which  all  faculties   of  heart  and  mind  are  not 
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unified  in  the  vital  tension  of  an  intelligent  and  loving  will 
is,  in  exact  proportion  to  this  lack,  abnormal  and  morbid.  If 
there  is  anything  which  calls  for  whole  men,  it  is  the  quest 
and  the  personal  appropriation  of  truth. 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  effects  of  this  widely  prevalent 
divorce  of  the  intellect  from  the  rest  of  the  personality  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  is  seen  in  its  effect  upon  men's  faith  in  the 
attainableness  of  truth.  Vain  is  the  love  of  any  good  thing 
if  it  is  seen  to  be,  or  believed  to  be,  unattainable.  A  hope- 
less love  is  the  most  weak  and  crippling  of  all  things.  But 
give  to  love  faith,  confidence,  conviction,  and  it  will  surmount 
incredible  obstacles.  The  intellectual  life  of  our  time  needs, 
in  many  of  its  centres,  a  new  leadership.  It  needs  a  leader- 
ship possessed  of  faith,  —  faith,  first,  in  the  intrinsic  ration- 
ality and  consequent  intelligibleness  of  all  reality;  and, 
second,  in  the  adequacy  of  human  intelligence  to  human 
needs  in  knowledge.  In  both  these  forms  of  faith  not  a  few 
in  influential  literary  circles  are  sadly  deficient  ;  and,  what 
is  far  worse,  the  men  of  these  circles  delude  themselves  with 
the  morbid  fancy  that  it  has  just  been  discovered  that  their 
unfaith  is  the  normal  condition  and  attitude  of  the  human 
mind:  so  they  construct  a  philosophy  of  being  adjusted  to 
their  own  supposed  and  professed  imbecility.  With  an  im- 
penetrable wrall  they  shut  off  a  vast  continent  of  their  own 
fond  ignorance,  and  place  at  the  thrice-barred  gate  the  warn- 
ing, "  No  admittance  :  this  is  the  realm  of  the  Unknowable  " 
Strange  to  say,  however,  it  so  happens  that  just  out  of  this 
continent  of  ignorance  and  unknowableness  flow  all  things 
which  we  do  know.  Moreover,  just  in  proportion  as  we  know 
these,  we  find  that  we  cannot  thoroughly  and  connectedly 
know  them  until  we  follow  them  up  towards  their  common 
origin  behind  this  impenetrable  wall,  before  which  stand  the 
self  constituted  guardians  of  this  priceless  " ignorantia  docta" 
repelling  all  seekers  of  truth  more  hopeful  than  themselves. 
Then,  annoyed  at  the  impertinence  of  the  slightest  question 
as  to  what  is  beyond  the  wall,  these  unbelievers  in  the  knovv- 
ableness  of  reality  proceed  to  systematize  and  set  forth  their 
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unbelief  in  the  faculties  whereby  we  know,  developing  an 
agnostic  psychology  to  match  their  agnostic  ontology.  So 
having  wrought  out  an  all-inclusive  system  of  nescience, 
they  call  it  science  and  bid  us  be  satisfied.  With  such  lunacy 
this  University  does  not  propose  to  be  satisfied.  For  lack  of 
better  time  and  place,  notice  may  here  and  now  be  given 
that  this  University  stands  for  science,  not  for  nescience  ;  for 
faith  in  human  faculties,  not  for  despair.  For  the  unwilling 
agnosticism  of  illiterate  freedmen  it  has  commiseration  ;  but 
for  the  agnosticism  of  effeminate  pedants  who  make  content 
with  ignorance  the  consummation  of  knowledge,  it  has  only 
contempt. 

Three,  then,  are  the  subjective  conditions  of  intellectual 
light,  personal  and  academic.  First,  there  must  be  an  ardent 
and  quenchless  love  of  truth  ;  second,  there  must  be  a  vigor- 
ous and  persistent  will  to  find  it ;  third,  the  intellect,  fired  by 
the  passion  of  this  love,  steadied  and  directed  by  this  master 
purpose,  must  apprehend,  construe,  and  appropriate  to  itself 
truth  after  truth  in  constant  succession.  In  the  unity  of  the 
human  personality  these  three  are  one.  Each  feeds  and  sus- 
tains the  others.  Intensify  any  one  of  the  three,  weaken 
any  one,  and  the  others  are  correspondingly  affected.  Their 
sum  in  the  living  unity  of  personal  life  constitutes  each 
man's  qualification,  whatever  it  is,  for  the  investigation  and 
.discovery  of  the  myriad  forms  of  truth. 

Here,  too,  is  the  secret  of  strength  of  life  as  well  as  the 
secret  of  light.  The  intenser  the  passion  for  truth,  the 
more  resolute  becomes  the  will  which  holds  us  to  its  search. 
The  more  resolute  the  will,  the  more  penetrating  and  power- 
ful becomes  the  gaze  of  the  intellect.  Each  fresh  insight 
into  truth  thus  gained  stimulates  anew  the  undying  passion 
for  it,  which  in  turn  again  gives  new  invigoration  to  the  will, 
rounding  and  consolidating  all  these  vivid  and  healthful  ex- 
periences into  strong  and  permanent  character.  The  result 
is  something  better  than  a  dainty,  aesthetic  "  sweetness  and 
light  "  ;  it  is  a  radiance  sweet  as  the  love  from  which  it 
springs,   but   also   as  strong   and   operative   as   the   abound- 
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ing  integral  personal  life  of  which  it  is  the  effluence  and 
the  halo. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  subjective  or  interior  con- 
ditions of  intellectual  light  and  strength  of  life.  But  there 
are  objective  or  exterior  ones  as  well.  And  first  let  us  notice 
this  :  — 

Other  things  being  equal,  knowledge  of  the  various  objects 
of  human  investigation  is  easy  and  rapid  in  proportion  to  the 
natural  affinity  or  relatedness  of  those  objects  to  the  cogniz- 
ing mind. 

This  is  but  saying  in  other  words  that  mind  cognizes  mind 
more  readily  than  it  does  matter,  or  the  abstract  relations  and 
laws  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  simply  reminding  our- 
selves that  the  child  knows  its  mother's  personality  long  be- 
fore it  knows  the  changing  vestments  and  varying  character- 
istics of  her  visible  form.  This  law  of  mind  has  seldom  found 
its  due  recognition.  Its  significance  for  the  theory  of  instruc- 
tion and  character-building  is  profound.  In  school  the  child's 
first  lesson  is  not  the  alphabet,  but  the  teacher.  He  reads 
her  long  before  he  can  read  even  the  pictured  primer.  And 
every  true  teacher  in  her  teaching  remembers  this.  She  acts 
upon  the  principle  that  the  child  first  of  all  knows  her,  and 
that  here  is  the  foundation  on  which  she  can  successfully 
build.  She  knows  that  the  child  takes  lively  interest  in  her, 
and  that  he  can  be  made  to  take  like  interest  in  any  knowl- 
edge which  she  can  present  as  one  of  the  valued  possessions 
of  her  own  mind.  Even  though  it  be  far  beyond  the  child's 
powers  of  comprehension,  if  it  is  only  invested  with  the  living 
personality  of  the  teacher,  the  child  sees  it,  and  sees  it  as  a 
possible  possession  of  his  own.  This  is  very  different  from 
not  seeing  it  all  It  is  not  his  own  as  yet,  but  he  sees  it  as 
something  precious,  which  is  to  be  his  own  erelong.  He  is 
a  royal  heir  catching  glimpses  of  the  interior  of  a  treasure- 
house  in  which  are  all  manner  of  beautiful  and  precious 
things,  the  use  of  which  he  does  not  yet  understand,  but  all 
of  which  are  some  day  to  be  his.  Here  is  the  test  and  the 
measure  of  the  power  of  any  teacher.     It  lies  not  in  purely 
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intellectual  force,  not  in  any  exact  amount  of  attainment  ;  it 
lies  in  this  practical  ability  to  clothe  the  subject-matter  taught 
with  the  fascinations  of  a  personality  which  has  antecedently 
captivated  the  pupil. 

In  the  light  of  the  law  under  consideration,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why,  in  all  wise  systems  of  education,  the  sciences  of  man,  as 
subject-matter  of  instruction,  have  precedence  over  the 
sciences  of  nature.  It  is  not  simply  because  by  endowment 
man  is  superior  to  material  things,  nor  yet  solely  because  it 
is  practically  more  important  to  the  race  to  possess  self- 
knowledge  than  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  minerals  and  herbs 
and  insects.  It  is  largely  because  the  shortest,  if  not  the 
only,  road  to  the  knowledge  of  even  material  things  is  the  road 
which  leads  through  mind,  which  approaches  them  on  the 
line  of  their  significance  for  the  reason  in  respect  of  origin, 
connection,  and  purpose  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  natural  science 
herself,  we  must  never  allow  this  to  be  forgotten.  In  many 
quarters  she  needs  deliverance  from  her  friends.  Those  pur- 
blind Comtean  scientists  who  find  fault  with  this  procedure, 
who  demand  the  exclusion  from  the  laboratory  of  all  those 
mind-born  questions  as  to  the  whence,  whither,  and  wherefore 
of  nature  and  of  natural  objects,  who  would  rigorously  reduce 
the  student  to  a  kind  of  automatic,  self-registering  observer 
of  that  which  is,  fatally  injure  the  cause  they  would  serve. 
The  rules  of  their  inquisition  are  more  crippling  to  science 
than  any  ever  enacted  by  the  inquisitors  of  Rome.  A  single 
breach  of  them  by  one  Charles  Darwin  has  directly  and  indi- 
rectly done  more  to  advance  men's  knowledge  of  nature  than 
all  that  the  whole  regiment  of  these  automatic,  questionless, 
and  purposeless  observers  have  together  accomplished.  And 
I  say  this  with  full  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Darwin's 
precise  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  nature's  life  was 
neither  better  nor  more  final  than  many  another  contribution 
made  by  men  who  lived  and  died  before  him.  Any  mental 
interpretation  of  cosmic  processes  is  better  than  none.  Even 
the  attempt  to  establish  an  inadequate  or  false  interpreta-j 
tion  always  helps  forward  a  more  adequate  and  true. 
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Another  thing  follows  from  the  principle  we  are  consider- 
ing. It  is  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  simpler  and  easier 
than  the  knowledge  of  nature.  This,  as  you  well  know,  is 
not  the  popular  impression.  Even  among  those  who  em- 
phatically reject  agnosticism,  and  contend  that  God  may  be 
known,  there  are  thousands  who  have  an  idea  that  we  must 
first  protractedly  study  matter  and  force  and  life,  and  all 
their  combinations,  rising  from  one  sphere  of  knowledge  to 
another,  strengthening  our  powers  and  enlarging  our  outlook 
at  every  step,  until  at  last,  having  acquainted  ourselves  with 
all  that  the  world  offers,  we  are  prepared  to  form  a  concep- 
tion of  that  exalted  being  whose  existence  seems  essential  to 
the  rational  explanation  of  the  whole.  Every  such  view  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  its  relation  to  the  knowledge  of 
nature  is  a  complete  inversion  of  the  true.  I  speak  with 
strictest  scientific  precision  when  I  say  that  I  know  far  more 
of  the  nature  of  God  than  I  do  of  the  nature  of  a  sand-grain. 
And  I  speak  with  equal  soberness  when  I  say  that  it  is  easier 
to  give  a  child  a  right  conception  of  the  former  than  it  is  to 
give  it  a  right  conception  of  the  latter.  Furthermore,  while 
a  lifelong  study  of  certain  Greek  books  ascribed  to  Plato  may 
make  it  very  difficult  indeed  for  me  to  doubt  that  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Plato  once  lived,  and  that  he  wrote  these  books, 
I  cannot,  after  all,  properly  know  it  ;  still  less  can  I  by  this 
process  ever  come  to  personal  knowledge  of  the  man.  The 
veriest  boy  who  jovially  spent  a  single  half-day  with  him 
nutting  in  the  woods  of  Attica  obtained  a  personal  insight 
into  the  real  Plato  such  as  a  lifetime  of  the  most  laborious 
study  of  his  dialogues  can  never  give  to  me.  The  day  for 
knowing  Plato  as  old  Athenian  youths  knew  him  is  forever 
past.  God's  day,  on  the  contrary,  is  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting. And  the  human  child  who  desires  to  make  his 
acquaintance  is  under  no  necessity  to  go  to  work  as  if  the 
Heavenly  Father  had  been  dead  some  thousands  of  years,  and 
was  only  to  be  known  by  painstaking  inferences  from  certain 
books  which  he  is  said  to  have  written,  and  from  certain  ruins 
of  a  grandly  planned  house  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
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built.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  knowledge  of  God, 
if  any  exist,  are  in  us,  not  in  him.  Even  a  pagan  could  say, 
"  We  are  his  offspring  "  ;  and  shall  not  a  father  be  himself 
more  intelligible  to  a  son  than  can  be  any  vast  uninterpreted 
mccanique  celeste  which  that  father  may  have  builded  ?  Even 
though  he  were  not,  when  conceived  of  as  passive,  what  is  to 
prevent  us  from  conceiving  of  this  Father  as  active,  and  as 
taking  delight  in  disclosing  himself  to  every  humble  and  filial 
spirit  ? 

This  brings  us  to  a  second  objective  condition  of  all  knowl- 
edge, to  wit :  The  reactions  of  personal  objects  of  knowledge 
upon  the  cognizing  mind  are  far  more  stimulating  and  en- 
lightening and  formative  than  are  those  of  impersonal  objects. 

When  I  bend  my  gaze  into  the  blooming  heart  of  a  fresh, 
young  lily,  its  wondrous  beauty  works  upon  my  mind.  It 
is  proper  to  say  that  the  flower  affects  my  thoughts,  my  feel- 
ings, my  curiosity,  my  tastes  ;  it  may  even  affect  my  will, 
prompting  to  long  and  patient  scientific  researches.  But 
when  I  look  into  the  depth  of  the  eye  of  a  friend,  when  I 
encounter  there  not  bare  beauty,  but  living  thought  and  feel- 
ing and  purpose,  when,  along  with  my  consciousness  of  read 
ing  another  living  soul,  I  am  also  conscious  of  being  read  in 
turn,  —  how  indescribably  different  is  the  experience !  Over 
my  lily  you  may  soon  drowse  and  fall  asleep,  —  how  impossible 
under  the  attent  look  of  the  eye  of  your  friend !  This  means 
something  to  the  student.  It  means  that,  if  he  would  most 
quicken  and  vitalize  and  stimulate  his  mind,  he  must  have  to  I 
do  with  mind.  He  must  not  flee  the  world  of  men,  and  slink 
away  into  a  hermit's  cell.  His  powers  should  be  set  in  living1 
contacts  of  agreement  and  disagreement  with  powers  of  their- 
own  kind.  Would  he  be  ready  for  all  emergencies,  he  must 
not  be  afraid  to  let  his  equal  play  in  upon  him,  fencing  with 
him  in  earnest  and  in  sport.  The  more  he  burns  to  become  aj 
man,  the  more  must  he  forsake  the  dumbnesses  and  immobili-j 
ties  of  the  silent,  fast-bound,  unconscious  things  which  make 
up  the  sub-personal  world,  and  move  with  living  men. 

For  like  reason  the  fact  alluded  to  means  yet  more.     V 
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expresses  a  law  of  the. whole  realm  of  mind.  It  says,  there- 
fore, that  if  a  man  desires  to  be  Godlike,  he  must  consort 
with  God.  The  lily  stimulates  and  enriches  my  spirit  a  little, 
a  human  personality  far  more,  a  divine  personality,  —  who  can 
complete  the  comparison  ? 

This  suggests  a  further  fact,  namely,  that  all  reactions  of 
personal  objects  of  knowledge  upon  the  cognizing  mind  —  for 
the  reason  that  they  proceed  from  free  intelligences  —  are  in 
no  small  measure  conditioned  as  to  their  quality,  intensity, 
and  effect  by  the  free  bearing  of  the  objects  from  whom  they 
proceed.  This  fact  furnishes  a  third  objective  condition  of 
all  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  intellectual  light  and 
strength  of  life. 

I  may  know  by  sight  the  wisest  man  in  the  world  ;  but  if 
he  is  determined  that  I  shall  have  no  share  in  his  knowledge, 
little  will  my  visual  acquaintance  with  him  avail.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  may  be  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  incapable  of 
acquiring  any  knowledge  ;  but  if  some  apostle  of  divine  com- 
passion is  sent  me,  he  may,  after  long  effort,  so  signal  me  in 
my  silence  and  darkness  as  to  establish  intelligent  communi- 
cation, and  bring  in  all  that  world  of  light  and  blessing  which 
Samuel  Gridiey  Howe  bore  in  upon  the  spirit  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  A  man's  degree  of  intellectual  light  and  life 
may,  therefore,  conceivably  be  more  determined  by  the  action 
of  others  than  by  his  own.  In  every  case  the  action  of  others 
affects  his  own  and  jointly  conditions  the  final  result. 

Three,  then,  are  the  objective  conditions  of  intellectual 
light  and  light,  individual  and  academic.  First,  in  order  to 
■best  growth  and  acquisition,  the  eager  mind  must  find  out- 
jside  itself  objects  of  cognition  of  like  nature  with  itself. 
(Only  thus  can  it  rise  to  personal  knowledge  of  the  highest 
realm  of  being,  only  thus  can  it  thereafter  descend  to  easy 
knowledge  of  the  lower.  Second,  the  mind  needs  the  stim- 
ulation of  the  action  of  other  personalities  acting  in  upon  it 
jfrom  without.  But  third,  since  this  inworking  to  be  most 
effective  must  be  something  more  than  an  involuntary,  fitful, 
iand  chance-determined  one,  there  is  need  that,  among  the 
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outer  personalities  which  it  comes  to  know,  the  mind  be  able 
to  find  at  least  one  whose  attitude  toward  it  is  not  chance- 
determined,  whose  bearing  is  the  free,  intelligent,  and  loving 
ministry  of  an  enlightening  and  vivifying  spirit. 

Think  not  I  have  forgotten  my  text.  I  have  not  forgotten 
it.  I  am  just  approaching  the  serene,  ever-luminous  summit 
of  its  spiritual  significance.  In  all  these  too  abstract  discus- 
sions I  have  simply  been  opening  up  the  two  convergent 
highways  which  lead  the  thinker  slowly  up  to  some  proximate 
comprehension  of  that  personal  experience  of  which  our  text 
is  the  expression.  The  true  key  to  this  psalm-word  is  only 
found  when,  putting  all  we  have  said  together,  we  affirm  that 
tn  personal  and  conscious  fellowship  with  God  all  these  specified 
conditions  or  lights  subjective  and  objective,  are  completely  and 
most  effectively  actualized.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  soul 
which  most  intimately  and  consciously  communes  with  God 
will  also  most  love  truth,  most  strenuously  seek  it,  most 
clearly  discern  it.  It  will,  therefore,  most  completely  and 
fruitfully  meet  every  one  of  the  interior  and  subjective  con_ 
ditions  of  light  and  strength  of  life.  So,  on  the  other  handt 
the  soul  which  consciously  and  constantly  walks  with  God 
cognizes  continually  the  loftiest  of  all  objects  of  cognition, 
receives  the  most  stimulating  of  all  personal  reactions,  and 
is  evermore  the  object  of  a  personal  ministry,  of  divinest  wis- 
dom and  supremest  love.  In  its  case,  therefore,  every  objec- 
tive condition  of  utmost  light  and  life  is  realized. 

Marvellous  experience  !  Hear  it,  young  men  and  maidens  ! 
hear  it,  instructors  of  youth  !  hear  it,  philosophers,  states- 
men, scientists !  all  ye  also  of  the  vast  priesthood  of  letters. 
The  man  who  has  found  the  secret  of  soul-transforming, 
world-glorifying  light  and  life  is  the  man  who,  turning  in 
ward  from  all  his  generation's  incertitude  and  cant  and  con- 
fusion, is  able  consciously  and  fearlessly  to  sing,  "  My  light] 
my  salvation,  my  strength  of  life,  is  the  Lord  ;  of  none  wil 
I  be  afraid." 

Several  practical  lessons  suggested  by  our  subject  hav< 
already   been   noticed  in  passing.     In   closing,  let  me  brief! 
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touch  upon  two  or  three  others  quite  too  important  to  leave 
knmentioned. 

And,  first,  in  the  light  of  the  present  discussion  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  every  body  of  scholars  should  esteem  and  honor 
every  other  body,  however  remotely  related  the  department 
of  knowledge  to  whose  cultivation  it  may  be  devoted.  All 
truth  is  truth.  Some  kinds  may  more  powerfully  affect 
human  character  and  interests  than  others,  but  no  kind  is 
unimportant.  Moreover,  one  often  loses  the  benefit  of  the 
truth  he  does  hold  if  he  deny  the  truth  which  his  neighbor 
holds.  He  is  a  poor  geologist  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  a 
physicist,  a  chemist,  a  mineralogist,  a  botanist,  a  zoologist, 
and  even  an  astronomer.  In  like  manner  he  is  a  poor  sociol- 
ogist, philosopher,  or  theologian  who  does  not  know  all  that 
the  anthropologist  knows  of  man  and  all  that  the  naturalist 
knows  of  nature.  We  saw  early  in  the  discourse  that  the 
successful  pursuit  of  truth  demands  whole  men,  and  whole 
men  in  turn  cannot  be  content  with  half  truth.  All  truth  is 
genetically  one.  The  light  of  the  stars  and  the  light  of 
which  the  Psalmist  is  speaking  are  not  to  be  dissevered. 
Beautifully  has  Bacon  expressed  this  where  he  says :  "The 
first  creature  of  God  in  the  work  of  the  days  was  the  light  of 
the  sense  ;  the  last  was  the  light  of  reason  ;  and  his  Sab- 
bath work  ever  since  is  the  illumination  of  his  spirit.  First 
he  breathed  light  upon  the  face  of  matter  or  chaos  ;  then  he 
breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man;  and  still  he  breatheth 
and  inspireth  light  into  the  face  of  his  chosen." 

But  this  duty  of  honoring  all  scientific  and  literary  workers 
way  well  be  urged  by  considerations  far  less  abstract.  In 
our  day  the  possessions  of  all  scholars  belong  to  all.  The 
British  Museum  is  in  a  wing  of  Boston  University;  the 
Galleria  Pitti  is  in  another ;  priceless  Boulak  in  a  third. 
This  summer's  congress  of  Orientalists  at  Leyden  will  lect- 
ure in  our  halls  next  winter.  Every  original  investigator  in 
the  libraries  and  laboratories  of  Germany  is  at  work  for  us. 
Every  explorer  in  the  unknown  earth-strata  or  heaven-strata 
is  our  pathfinder,  and  in  his  successes  we  succeed. 
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A  few  days  ago  I  found  upon  my  desk  two  packages  which 
had  arrived  simultaneously  by  post.  The  one  had  come! 
more  than  three  thousand  miles  from  the  east,  the  other  had 
come  more  than  three  thousand  miles  from  the  west.  Each 
contained  an  octavo  volume,  with  the  compliments  of  its 
author.  The  one  was  from  an  experienced  and  successful I 
publicist,  whose  home  is  upon  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  ;  the 
other  was  from  the  most  venerable  and  distinguished  phi-j 
losopher  of  Italy,  Tirenzio  Mamiani.  Though  the  one  was 
written  in  a  monarchy  and  the  other  in  a  republic,  each  was 
written  for  the  instruction  of  a  great  people  in  sound  princi- 
ples of  social  and  civil  life.  Turning  over  the  virgin  pages, 
now  with  this  hand  and  now  with  that,  one  fact  struck  rne  as 
profoundly  significant.  The  book  from  Italy  was  full  of  dis- 
tinctively American  ideas  of  state  and  church  and  individual 
freedom;  the  book  from  America  betrayed  on  almost  every 
page  the  author's  careful  and  fruitful  study  of  the  ancient 
Roman  law.  By  such  reciprocal  teaching  and  inspiring  are 
all  local  and  partial  developments  integrated  and  the  world 
continually  set  forward. 

But  again,  every  body  of  scholars  hoping  to  stand  for  the 
light  and  life  of  the  world  must  do  more  than  simply  appre- 
ciate and  fitly  honor  the  work  of  other  scholars.     They  must 
see  to  it  that  they  do  not  underestimate  any  of    the    non- 
scholastic    and    extra-scholastic   forces  which  make  for  the 
quickening  and  enlightenment  of  mind.    Academic  communi- 
ties particularly  need   this  caution.     Academic  communities  \ 
have  no  monopoly  of  the  love  of  truth,  or  of  the  will  to  find  i 
it,  or  of  the  eye  to  see  it.     Many  a  man  outside  these  com- 
munities has  all  the  nobler  elements  of  the  academic  spirit.  I 
Every  true  follower  of  Christ  is  such  a  man.     On  the  other  j 
hand,  all   the  obnoxious   traits  which  give  to  "  Philistinism 
its  unwelcome  meaning  are  only  too  often  exemplified  in  men 
who  have  associated  themselves   with  scholars  only  to  make 
merchandise  or  personal  capital  of  the  prestige  of  academic 
associations  and  titles.     The  true  scholar  and  the  true  uni- 
versity   of    scholars    will     not    be    deceived    by    names   nor 
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linded  by  a  stupid  guild-conceit.  They  will  appreciate  the 
icalculable  educational  force  of  the  myriad  forms  of  personal 
lfluence  in  the  complicated  organism  of  civilized  life ; 
iast  of  all  will  they  forget  the  power  of  that  personal 
'resence  which  is  infinite  in  resources  of  influence  and 
mnipresent  with  docile  spirits. 

Thousands  of  men  shall  we  find  who,  missing  in  their 
outh  three  or  four  years  of  coveted  academic  opportunities, 
ave  now  for  forty  or  fifty  years  been  all  the  more  diligent 
tudents  in  life's  vast  university,  grappling  with  harder 
roblems  than  ever  were  writ  in  algebraic  symbol,  conduct- 
lg  experiments  more  educative  than  the  laboratory's  most 
elicate  manipulation.  Such  minds  are  not  untrained, 
lothing  more  amazes  and  chagrins  the  desiccated  closet- 
cholar  than  the  ease  with  which,  in  a  half-hour's  talk,  —  on 
he  top  of  a  stage-coach  it  may  be,  — one  of  these  eager,  life- 
aught,  reverent  men  will  drain  him  of  every  idea  and  doc- 
rine  into  which  he  has  distilled  and  stored  away  the  costly 
esults  of  a  lifetime.  He  is  annoyed  that  this  man  of  affairs 
hould  appropriate  so  easily  what  cost  him  years  of  toilsome 
ffort.  He  is  chagrined  that,  in  comparison  with  his  un- 
chooled  companion's  wealth  of  available  knowledge,  his 
wn  precious  store  should  seem  so  utterly  insignificant. 

The  existence  of  these  bright,  awakened,  ever-hungry 
pirits,  the  earnestness  with  which  they  and  their  children 
re  constantly  pressing  forward  for  supplies  of  knowledge, 
re  something  full  of  meaning  to  the  student  of  social  forces, 
rhey  are  a  preannouncement  of  failure  to  all  attemps  to 
imit  learning  to  any  caste,  be  it  bottomed  on  birth  or 
wealth  or  inherited  culture.  They  are  an  assurance  that, 
whoever  may  rule  the  world's  scholarship  to-day,  the  men 
vho  are  to  rule  it  to-morrow  are  not  the  men  who  are  clothed 
n  soft  raiment  and  who  dwell  in  kings'  houses.  These 
eaders  ?re  growing  in  the  humble  homes  of  religion.  Hers 
ire  the  children  who  answer  to  Plato's  beautiful  description 
)f  true  philosophers,  being  "lovers  of  the  vision  of  truth." 
Sutured  up  in  the  divine  knowledge,  they  have  the  appetency 
or  every  other. 
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Finally,  it  is  fitting  to  remind  ourselves  that,  in  order  to 
perpetual  increase  in  light  and  strength  of  life,  the  light  and 
strength  acquired  must  not  be  hoarded,  but  applied  and  used 
for  the  improvement  of  man's  estate. 

Here  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  myself  in  a  particular 
manner  to  those  by  whose  kind  invitation  this  sermon  was 
primarily  occasioned.  Your  plans  of  life  are  not  irrevocably 
made.  It  is  my  duty,  at  your  own  call,  this  day  to  remind: 
you  of  the  essential  conditions  of  all  highest  success  in  schol- 
arly living.  Let  me  hope  you  have  caught  some  glimpse  of 
the  height  and  breadth  and  strength  and  beauty  of  the  char- 
acter and  culture  which  is  God-inspired.  Let  me  hope  there 
is  not  one  of  your  number  who  is  not  in  love  with  that  divine 
companionship  which  makes  such  living  possible.  But  the 
light  of  such  a  life  cannot  be  hid.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remind  you  that  it  is  the  very  nature  of  light  to  shine.  Noth- 
ing is  gained  by  restraining  the  far-darting  rays.  They  will 
not  feed  the  wasting  taper,  nor  cause  it  to  burn  one  moment 
the  longer.  So  with  your  knowledge  ;  let  it  flash  out :  its 
use  only  multiplies  it,  creating  new  centres  of  spiritual  illu- 
mination, whence  it  multiplies  afresh,  and  thus  in  endless  pro- 
gression. 

You  have  been  learning  from  all  ages  and  from  all  nations ; 
you  expect  to  contine  to  learn  from  them  life-long.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  But  remember  that,  to  show  yourselves  worthy  of 
such  instructors,  you  must  soon  begin  to  give  as  well  as  receive. 
You  are  about  to  be  received  into  a  body  of  scholars,  one  of 
the  most  widespread  and  cosmopolitan  in  the  world.  Young 
as  it  is,  its  constituents  are  already  found  in  the  Dominion  on 
our  north,  and  in  the  Republic  on  our  south.  They  are, 
found  in  all  parts  of  South  America,  in  Europe,  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  India,  in  China,  in  Japan.  Why  should  you  not  cherish 
the  ambition  to  teach  nations  as  well  as  to  learn  from  them? 
Many  of  those  whom  you  are  soon  to  call  colleagues  are 
already  doing  it.  Why  should  not  you  ?  And  why  not  coveti 
to  do  this  in  the  highest  a^d  rarest  forms  of  scholarship?: 
Why  not  aspire  to  give  even  Germany  new  light   in  many  a; 
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field  of  learning?  It  is  but  honestly  paying  our  debts.  The 
time  to  do  it  is  at  hand.  More  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  German 
philosopher  foresaw  the  day  and  wrote,  "  The  time  may  come 
when  Europeans  will  journey  to  America,  not  to  obtain  gold 
and  silver,  but  the  nobler  treasures  of  wisdom." 

But  there  is  a  nobler  ambition  than  the  desire  to  give  to 
our  equals  or  superiors.  It  is  the  ambition  to  give  to  our 
inferiors  in  spiritual  light  and  privilege.  The  former  is  a 
manly  ambition  ;  this  is  a  Christly  one.  Famous  the  possessor 
of  the  first  may  become,  but  blessed  shall  be  the  possessor 
of  the  second.  Would  you  touch  the  altitude  of  the  noblest 
and  most  blessed  life,  consecrate  your  years  to  the  service  of 
the  unprivileged.  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.  Such 
living  you  can  never  regret,  even  though  it  take  you,  as  it  did 
Heber,  to  India's  coral  strand.  But  one  life  among  men  was 
all  divine  ;  and  that  was  the  life  of  Him  who  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  ministeV,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  manv. 

The  name  of  Reginald  Heber  recalls  to  mind  an  experience 
of  last  summer.  I  was  sitting  alone  in  a  favorite  alcove  in 
the  great  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  It  was  a  charming 
nook  close  by  a  vine-embowered  window  which  commanded 
the  cool,  green  gardens  of  Exeter  College.  Before  me  lay 
one  of  the  great  folios  of  Rudbeck's  "Atlantica."  I  had 
been  gazing  upon  that  quaint,  symbolic  frontispiece,  in  which 
the  triramic  tree  of  postdiluvian  humanity  is  pictured  as 
bearing  aloft  at  its  top  its  one  sole,  consummate,  divine  fruit, 
"Jesus"  the  Christ.  Leaning  back  in  my  arm-chair  and  lift- 
ing my  eyes  to  the  lofty  oaken  roof  which  covered  me,  I  saw 
in  every  brightly  ornamented  panel  the  words  which  so  many 
generations  had  there  read  before  me,  "  Dominns  illuminatio 
mea."  The  beautiful  fitness  of  those  ancient  overarching 
reminders  of  the  light  and  confidence  of  faith  for  the  mo- 
ment fascinated  me  ;  but,  as  my  gaze  fell  dreamily  to  the  pic- 
ture beyond  the  open  window  and  its  vine  draperies,  I  noticed, 
crowning  and  completing  the  garden  vista,  the  gigantic  chest- 
nut which  bears  the  name  and  perpetuates  the   memory  of 
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Bishop  Heber.  The  quick  succession  of  the  visions  was 
something  startling.  In  three  almost  consecutive  moments 
I  had  been  gazing  upon  the  theme,  the  inspiration,  and  the 
living  memorial  of  a  typical  academic  possessor  of  Christian 
light  and  strength  of  life. 
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PRESIDENT  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 


To  the  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Trustees  of  Boston  University : 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  Report  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
18,1883:  — 

THE    TENTH. 

The  present  is  the  tenth  of  these  annual  reviews  of 
the  history  and  state  of  the  University.  In  the  third 
of  the  series,  attention  was  called  to  the  great  current 
and  historic  value  of  all  such  contemporaneous  official 
records  of  the  progress  of  educational  institutions  of 
the  collegiate  and  post-collegiate  grade.  At  that  time 
the  number  of  American  colleges  and  universities  ob- 
serving the  custom  of  printing  annual  reports  was  ex- 
tremely small.  It  is  still  much  smaller  than  it  should 
be,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  of  late  the  strong 
institutions  have  quite  generally  adopted  the  practice. 
Among  the  resulting  benefits  are  a  more  careful  ad- 
ministration, a  wider  public  interest,  increased  facilities 
for  a  comparative  study  of  educational  methods,  multi- 
plied suggestions  of  improvement,  and  a  permanent 
record  of  important  history. 
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In  consequence  of  the  vote  of  the  Trustees  that  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  of  last  June  be  printed  herewith, 
the  present  annual  report  is  made  somewhat  briefer 
than  usual. 

THE    CORPORATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  the  Hon.  Edward 
H.  Dunn,  Pliny  Nickerson,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Willis 
Phelps  were  unanimously  reappointed  for  a  new  term 
of  five  years.  No  change  was  made  in  the  officers  of 
the  Board.  The  whole  number  of  Trustees  at  that 
time  was  twenty- four.  As  the  maximum  number  to 
which  the  body  is  constitutionally  limited  is  thirty, 
and  as  five  places  must  be  kept  in  reserve  for  the 
Trustees  who  are  to  represent  the  alumni,  the  first  of 
whom  is  to  be  chosen  next  year,  no  new  members  were 
elected. 

By  a  slight  change  of  statutes,  in  February,  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  each  chairman  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  a  college  or  school  of  the  University  to  act 
as  chairman  ex  officio  of  the  official  visitors  of  said  col- 
lege or  school,  to  call  the  visitors  together  for  organ- 
ization early  in  the  year,  and  in  general  to  secure  the 
most  thorough  and  useful  inspection  practicable.  It  is 
believed  that  this  arrangement  will  be  found  a  decided 
improvement. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  University  presented 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
highest  efficiency  in  a  curatorial  board  charged  with 
the  important  duties  which  pertain  to  this  Corporation. 
Turning  back  to  the  positions  then  taken,  and  reading 
them  in  the  light  of  ten  years  of  experience,  it  is  a 
source  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  find   that  time  has 
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only  justified  the  views  then  obtaining  among  us 
and  then  given  to  the  world  as  the  views  of  this 
body.  Had  the  Corporation  of  the  University  to 
constitute  itself  to-day  de  novo,  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  in  consequence  of  past  experience  our  con- 
stitutional limits  as  to  numbers  would  be  set  any 
higher  or  lower  than  at  present,  or  that  any  of  the  ex- 
isting provisions  of  our  fundamantal  law  would  be 
materially  modified.  Whoever  remembers  the  imper- 
fect workings  of  all  human  organizations,  and  the 
infelicities  usually  experienced  in  the  mending  of  dis- 
covered defects,  will  surely  find  in  the  facts  just  stated 
an  occasion  for  profound  gratitude  and  for  heightened 
hope. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  Corporation  has 
been  called  upon  to  pay  its  tribute  of  respect  and 
Christian  affection  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Phelps,  who 
died  Nov.  25,  at  his  residence  in  Springfield.  A  man 
of  rare  sagacity  and  force  of  character,  a  leader  in 
large  and  worthy  industrial  enterprises,  a  wise  public 
servant  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  a  liberal  and 
intelligent  friend  of  education  and  reform,  a  simple- 
hearted  Christian  of  great  beneficence,  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  record  of  which  all  who  loved  him  may 
well  be  proud. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    COUNCIL. 

This  body  resumed  its  functions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  with  no  change  of  officers  or  of  standing 
committees. 

Under  its  editorship  the  University  Year  Book 
made  its  appearance  at  the  usual  time.  This  volume 
being  the  tenth,  completed  the   first  series.     The  fol- 
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lowing  is  a  list  of  the  essays  and  discussions  presented 
in  the  successive  volumes :  — 

i.  The  University  Organization  and  Government; 
Controlling  Ideas  ;   Progress  Attained,  etc. 

2.  Post-graduate  Facilities  in  Europe;  Progress  of 
Co-education  ;  The  University  and  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession. 

3.  The  Taxation  of  Colleges,  Churches,  and  Hos- 
pitals ;   or  Tax-exemption  the   Road   to   Tax-abolition. 

4.  The  Gateways  to  the  Learned  Professions  —  Cur- 
rent Agitations  thereon ;  The  Three  Custodians  and 
their  Right  Relation. 

5.  The  Liberation  of  Learning  in  England.  (A 
History  of  Academic  Reform  to  the  opening  of  the 
Cambridge  Triposes  to  Women.) 

6.  Joint  and  Disjoint  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools.  (A  plea  for  the  joint  education  of  sexes  in 
these  schools.) 

7.  Hopeful  Symptoms  in  Medical  Education.  (A 
review  of  the  condition  and  outlook  of  medical  edu- 
cation in  Europe  and  America.) 

8.  National  Aid  to  Public  Education.     (With  th 
Senate  bill  of   1880-1881.) 

9.  The    True    Key    to    Ancient    Cosmology    an< 
Mythical    Geography.     (Illustrated  by  a  study  of  the 
Pillar  of  Atlas  in  various  mythologies.) 

10.  Homer's  Abode  of  the  Dead.  (Illustrated.  A 
further  confirmation  of  the  True  Key  to  Ancient  Cos- 
mology.) 

Many  of  the  foregoing  papers  have  been  reprinted  in 
different  quarters  of  the  globe  and  permission  for  trans- 
lation into  other  languages  has  been  solicited.  Within 
the    past  year  a  writer  in  the  Nation  has    expressed 
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the  hope  that  other  universities  will  not  follow  our 
example  in  issuing  essays  of  permanent  value  in  such 
academic  annuals;  but  while  there  is  force  in  the  con- 
siderations urged  against  the  practice,  viz.,  that  such 
annuals  when  once  out  of  date  are  very  difficult  of  pro- 
curement^ and  that  not  being  represented  in  such  works 
as  fc<  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,"  valuable 
contributions  to  knowledge  may  escape  the  investigator, 
still,  a  young  university  with  advanced  ideas  to  cham- 
pion in  the  general  arena  of  the  world,  and  with  a 
large  and  rapidly  growing  public  of  its  own  to  lead 
forward  in  every  field  of  good  learning,  may  well  avail 
itself  of  the  potent  agency  which  an  annual  of  this  kind 
has  shown  itself  to  be. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    SENATE. 

The  whole  number  of  members  of  this  body  was 
thirty-six,  and  their  names  were  given  upon  pages  137, 
138  of  the  last  Year  Book.  There  were  seventy-two 
other  officers  associated  with  these,  in  connection  with 
the  different  Faculties,  making  the  whole  number  of  the 
officers  of  instruction  and  government  one  hundred  and 
eight. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION. 

In  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  may  be  found  the  stat- 
utes provided  for  this  body.  According  to  the  first,  the 
Convocation  of  Boston  University  shall  consist  of  all 
persons  who  have  received  any  degree  or  diploma  of 
graduation  from  any  of  the  schools  or  colleges  of  the 
University.  These  persons  now  number  over  twelve 
hundred.  The  date  fixed  for  their  formal  organization 
is  June  3,  1884.     At  that  first  meeting,  and  thereafter 
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annually  on  "  Convocation  Day,"  three  persons  may  be 
nominated  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  and  that 
one  of  the  three  who  may  be  elected  by  the  Trustees  at 
their  next  ensuing  annual  meeting  will  be  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  Corporation  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Meas- 
ures are  already  maturing  for  the  due  notification  of  all 
graduates  and  for  the  securing  of  an  unusual  attendance 
at  the  meeting  in  June. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    LIBERAL    ARTS. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  a  full  description  of  Jacob 
Sleeper  Hall  and  of  its  dedication  was  incorporated. 
In  convenience,  comfort,  and  adaption  to  its  uses  it 
has  more  than  met  all  expectations.  After  a  year  of 
occupancy  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say, 
that  if  we  had  the  whole  to  plan  anew  there  is  no 
portion  which  we  should  desire  to  alter. 

The  only  important  change  in  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Professor 
Kimpton  having  felt  constrained  by  considerations  of 
health  and  excess  of  labor  to  resign  his  chair,  the 
Trustees  in  July  accepted  his  resignation  and  ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

Prof.  Bowne  having  been  granted  a  year  of  absence 
in  Europe,  the  instruction  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
was  given,  as  a  work  of  love,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Latimer, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology.  A  portion  of  the 
remainder  of  the  work  of  the  chair  was  assumed  by 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  a  portion  laid  over  for 
the  present  year. 

The  department  of  instruction  in  which  there  was 
the  greatest  expansion  and   improvement    was   that  of 
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the  mathematical  sciences.  Before  last  year  the  elec- 
tive courses  in  this  department  had  been  quite  limited. 
Now  the  College  presents  the  following  well-filled  and 
well-graded  program  :  — 

I.  Required  Courses. 

1.  A  Course  in  Solid  Geometry. 

2.  A  Course  in  Algebra. 

3.  A  Course  in  Plane  Trigonometry. 

4.  A  Course  in  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

II.  Elective  Courses. 

1.  A  Course  in  Analytical  Geometry. 

2.  An  Advanced  Course  in  the  same. 

3.  A  Course  in  Calculus. 

4.  An  Advanced  Course  in  the  same. 

5.  A  Course  in  Practical  Surveying. 

6.  A  Course  in  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

7.  An  Advanced  Course  in  the  same. 

8.  A  Course  in  Mathematical  Astronomy. 

9.  An  Advanced  Course  in  the  same. 

10.     A  Course  in  Mechanics,  or  in  Quarternions. 

Through  the  generosity  of  one  of  the  Trustees  the 
apparatus  of  the  department  was  much  improved  by 
the  gift  of  a  fine  celestial  globe,  a  surveyor's  level  and 
transit  instrument,  and  a  surveyor's  compass. 

But  while  the  interest  in  this  class  of  studies  has 
been  not  a  little  increased,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  clas- 
sics was  never  higher  in  the  College  than  last  year.  As 
|an  incidental  illustration,  both  of  this  remark  and  of 
1  the  scholarly  enterprise  of  the  students,  mention  may 
here  be  made  of  the  fact  that  in  the  spring  the  mem- 
ilbers  of  one  of  the  literary  societies,  of  their  own  accord 
undertook,  and  without  soliciting  any  assistance  from 
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the  instructors  or  others  quietly  carried  out,  a  most 
successful  reproduction  of  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  in 
the  original  Greek,  with  only  such  slight  abridgment 
as  was  necessary  to  bring  its  representation  within 
reasonable  limits.  The  antique  altar  around  which  the 
chorus  grouped  itself,  the  costumes,  fillets,  funeral  urns, 
etc.,  were  all  correctly  studied  from  Greek  originals. 
The  music  for  the  choral  parts  was  new  and  much  ad- 
mired,—  the  original  composition  of  Mr.  James  H. 
Howe,  a  graduate  of  our  own  University  College  of 
Music.  Four  of  the  speakers  were  ladies  and  two  gen- 
tlemen. The  representation  gave  evidence  of  great 
care  in  the  preparation,  and  the  Greek  was  delivered 
with  remarkable  ease  and  precision.  Though  at  first 
intended  purely  as  a  society  exercise  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  College,  the  interest  was  so  great  that  a  repeti- 
tion was  called  for  and  given,  at  which  second  presen- 
tation one  or  two  hundred  friends  from  without  were 
admitted.  The  undertaking  called  forth  not  a  few 
compliments,  and  perceptibly  heightened  the  always 
high  interest  of  the  students  in  the  study  of  Hellenic 
language  and  life.  That  so  great  an  amount  of  labor 
could  have  been  accomplished  without  the  suspension 
of  a  single  recitation,  and  with  less  than  a  half-dozen 
absences  of  individual  students  from  individual  reci- 
tations, was  a  pleasing  surprise  to  all* 

Not  less   satisfactory  is  it  to  note  that  this  special 
attention  to  the  classics  failed  to  affect  in  any  unfavor- 


*  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  instance  in  history  in  which  an  ancient 
Greek  play  has  been  reproduced  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  participation  of 
women.  At  Girton  College,  in  England,  the  same  tragedy  has  just  been  brought 
out  by  women  alone.  Before  these  two,  there  had  been  in  England  but  one  or 
two,  and  in  America  but  one  such  representation  by  men. 
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able  manner  the  zeal  of  the  students  for  the  modern 
languages.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  indications  of 
various  kinds  showing  even  greater  interest  than  usual 
in  some  of  these.  Thus,  on  completing  the  instruction 
offered  by  the  College  in  Italian,  the  class  so  desired 
further  work  in  this  direction  that  at  their  own  expense 
they  procured  the  service  of  their  esteemed  instructor  for 
an  additional  term,  during  which  time  they  read  the 
whole  of  Dante's  "  Inferno,"  a  large  part  of  the  "  Purga- 
torio,"  and  a  portion  of  the  "  Paradiso." 

Instruction  and  exercise  in  physical  training  was  last 
year  introduced  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Albert  H. 
Howard  had  charge  of  this  work  in  the  young  men's 
gymnasium,  Madam  A.  E.  Pote  in  that  of  the  young 
women.  In  each  general  exercises  were  had  two  hours 
a  week  with  as  many  as  could  attend.  Personal  phys- 
ical examinations  were  also  had  and  individual  pre- 
scriptions of  appropriate  forms  of  exercise  given,  and 
[results  tested.  The  importance  of  this  branch  in  any 
ttheory  or  practice  of  the  higher  education  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  over-estimated. 

In  February,  in  response  to  an  application  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  authority  was  given  to  the  board 
in  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  to  make  in 
the  catalogue  of  their  High  School  the  following  state- 
ment: "A  free  scholarship  in  Boston  University,  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  is  open  to  duly  qualified  graduates 
of  this  school.  The  first  to  enjoy  it  must  be  a  young 
pan,  the  second  a  young  woman,  and  so  on  in  regular 
alternation.  Whenever,  after  it  is  once  filled,  a  vacancy 
loccurs,  it  will  be  filled  by  competitive  examination." 
The  young  man  who  won  it  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
son  of  a  missionary  to  China,  has  unfortunately  been 
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unable  to  attend  the  present  session,  but  expects  to 
present  himself  next  September  with  the  standing  of  a 
Sophomore. 

To  Mrs.  Claflin,  the  College  has  been  indebted  for 
many  unnamed  but  unforgotten  services,  and  in  no 
year  more  than  in  the  last.  Grateful  mention  should 
at  least  be  made  of  her  invaluable  aid  in  the  fitting  up 
and  furnishing  the  young  men's  and  young  women's 
study-rooms  in  the  new  Hall,  in  providing  the  Latin 
room  with  photographs  of  archaeological  art-works,  and 
in  securing  the  interesting  course  of  historical  lectures 
delivered  before  the  College  by  Mrs.  Abba  Goold 
Woolson.  To  the  other  honored  lady  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  like  hearty  acknowledgments  are 
due  for  securing  to  the  College  a  number  of  highly 
valued  recitations  of  Shakspearean  works  by  Mr. 
Locke  Richardson.  Few  treats  could  have  been 
equally  appropriate  or  as  highly  appreciated. 

Special  thanks  are  again  due  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of 
Women.  Besides  smaller  grants  to  needy  young 
women,  the  tuition  fees  of  a  number  of  students  were 
paid  by  the  society. 

The  whole  number  of  candidates  for  admission  exam- 
ined in  June,  1882,  was  twenty-eight.  Of  these  eigh- 
teen applied  for  the  preliminary  examination,  and  ten 
for  the  final.  In  September  two  applied  for  the  pre-: 
liminary,  and  eleven  for  the  final.  The  whole  number j 
admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  was  thirty-two.  Ten 
new  special  students  were  received  and  six  were  addec 
to  the  advanced  classes.  The  whole  number  of  new 
students,  therefore,  was   forty-eight. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  full  classification  of  the 
students  by  sex  and  by  stage  of  advancement :  — 


Young  Men. 

Young  Women. 

Total. 

Graduate  students    . 

2 

I 

3 

Seniors    .... 

•     J5 

12 

27 

Juniors    .... 

•       7 

7 

14 

Sophomores 

4 

10 

14 

Freshmen 

11 

2T 

32 

Special  students 

4 

7 

11 
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The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Dean 
of  the  College,  the  Rev.  William  E.  Huntington, 
Ph.  D.:  — 


The  work  in  the  College  was  as  follows  :  — 

Freshman  Class.  —  First  Term.  —  German  with  Assistant  Prof. 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.  Sheldon's  Grammar.  Eigensinn  (at 
sight).     Einer  muss  Heirathen. 

Greek  with  Prof.  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia. 

Latin  with  Assistant  Prof.  Lindsay,  four  hours  a  week.  Livy 
Book  I.     Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Livy. 

Mathematics  with  Assistant  Prof.  Coit,  four  hours  a  week. 
Wentwcrth's  Geometry. 

Second  Term.  —  German  with  Assistant  Prof.  Lindsay,  two  hours 
a  week.     Sheldon's  Grammar.     Boisen's  German  Reader. 

Greek  with  Prof.  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.  The  Phaeacians  of 
Homer. 

Latin  with  Assistant  Prof.  Lindsay,  four  hours  a  week.  Odes  of 
Horace.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Lectures  on  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Horace. 

Mathematics  with  Assistant  Prof.  Coit,  four  hours  a  week, 
jreenleaf's  Higher  Algebra. 

Third  Term.  —  German  with  Assistant  Prof.  Lindsay,  two  hours 
1  week.  Boisen's  German  Reader.  Exercises  in  German  Conver- 
;ation. 

Greek  with  Prof.  Buck,  four  hours  a  week.     Herodotus. 
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Latin  with  Assistant  Prof.  Lindsay,  four  hours  a  week.  Horace. 
Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Mathematics  with  Assistant  Prof.  Coit,  four  hours  a  week.  Alge- 
bra completed.      Plane  Trigonometry,  Olney. 

History  of  Greece  with  the  Dean,  one  hour  a  week.  Smith's 
History  and  Lectures. 

Prof.  Lindsay  lectured  on  Latin  Grammar  once  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 

Compositions  with  the  Dean,  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

Elocution  with  Mr.  Curry,  once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

Sophomore  Class.  —  First  Term.  —  Greek  with  Prof.  Buck,  three 
hours  a  week.     The  Orations  of  Lysias. 

Latin  with  Assistant  Prof.  Lindsay,  three  hours  a  week.  Horace, 
selections  from  the  Satires  and  Epistles.     Bennett's  Latin  Prose. 

Rhetoric  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  four  hours  a  week.  Lectures  and 
criticisms. 

French,  elected  by  eleven,  with  Mr.  Dippold,  two  hours  a  week. 
Cinq  Mars,  eighty  pages. 

German,  elected  by  thirteen,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Schiller's  Piccolomini. 

Mathematics,  elected  by  ten,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Coit,  four 
hours  a  week.     Olney's  Analytical  Geometry. 

Second  Term.  —  English  Literature  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  two  hours 
a  week.     Lectures  in  connection  with  authors  read. 

Physics  with  Prof.  Cross  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  five 
hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

French,  elected  by  eleven,  with  Mr.  Dippold,  two  hours  a  week. 
Cinq  Mars,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages.  Chardenal's  Exercises, 
forty  pages. 

German,  elected  by  fourteen,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Freitag's  Journalisten. 

Greek,  elected  by  thirteen,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
(Edipus  Rex  of  Sophocles.     Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Latin,  elected  by  fifteen,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Lindsay,  three 
hours  a  week.  Selections  from  the  Satires  of  Juvenal.  Cicero's 
De  Amicitia  (at  sight). 

History,  elected  by  nine,  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  two  hours  a  week. 

Lectures,  elected  by  four,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Coit,  two  hours  a 
week.     Olney's  Calculus. 
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Third  Term. — English  Literature,  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  two 
lours  a  week.     Lectures  in  connection  with  authors  read. 

Physics  with  Prof.  Cross,  five  hours  a  week.  Lectures  and  lab- 
Dratory  work. 

French,  elected  by  eleven,  with  Mr.  Dippold,  two  hours  a  week. 
Le  Cid.     La  Poudre  aux  Yeux.     Chardenal,  sixty  pages. 

German,  elected  by  twelve,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Voss'  Louise. 

Greek,  elected  by  thirteen,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
ZEdipus  Rex  finished,  and  Xenophon's  Symposium. 

History,  elected  by  five,  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  two  hours  a  week. 
Lectures. 

Latin,  elected  by  fifteen,  with  Assistant  -Prof.  Lindsay,  two  hours 
a  week.     Juvenal.     Tacitus.     Latin  Prose. 

Compositions  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  one  hour  a  fortnight,  through- 
out the  year. 

Mathematics,  elected  by  two,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Coit,  two 
hours  a  week.     Olney's  Calculus.     Elocution. 

Junior  Class. — First  Ter?n. —  Biology,  elected  by  eleven,  four 
hours  a  week  with  Prof.  Hyatt  and  Mr.  Van  Vleck-,  at  Society  of 
Natural  History  rooms.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry,  elected  by  nine,  six  hours  a  week,  with  Prof. 
Nichols,  at  Institute  of  Technology.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  five,  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  two 
hours  a  week.     Lectures  in  connection  with  authors  studied. 

French,  with  Mr.  Dippold,  elected  by  eight.  Paul  Albert's 
Histoire  de  la  Literature  Fran9aise,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

German,  elected  by  three,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise. 

Greek,  elected  by  five,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Plato's  Protagoras. 

Latin,  elected  by  seven,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Lindsay,  two  hours 
a  week.  Catullus.  Bennett's  Latin  Prose.  Essays  by  members  of 
the  class. 

Mathematics,  elected  by  ten,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Coit,  two 
hours  a  week.     Newcomb  and  Holden's  Astronomy. 

Second  Term.  —  Anglo-Saxon,  elected  by  five,  with  Mr.  Dippold, 
two  hours  a  week.     March's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  and  Grammar. 
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English  Literature,  elected  by  six,  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  two 
hours  a  week.     Lectures  in  connection  with  authors  studied. 

Mathematics,  elected  by  ten,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Coit,  two 
hours  a  week.     Newcomb  and  Holden's  Astronomy. 

German,  elected  by  three,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Lessing's  Laocoon. 

Greek,  elected  by  eight,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  The 
Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

Italian,  elected  by  five,  and  one  Sophomore,  with  Mr.  Torricelli, 
two  hours  a  week.     Mariotti's  Grammar  and  Exercises. 

Latin,  elected  by  five,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Lindsay,  two  hours  a 
week.     Seneca.     English-Latin  Translations. 

Zoology,  elected  by  eleven,  with  Prof.  Hyatt  and  Mr.  Van  Vleckj 
three  hours  a  week. 

Third  Term.  —  Ethics,  with  the  Dean,  five  hours  a  week.  Cal- 
derwood. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  four,  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  two 
hours  a  week.     Lectures,  with  reading  of  authors. 

Botany,  elected  by  five,  with  Mr.  Van  Vleck,  two  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics,  elected  by  three,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Coit,  two 
hours  a  week.  Davies's  Surveying  and  Levelling.  Practical  use  of 
instruments. 

Geology,  elected  by  twelve,  with  Prof.  Niles,  four  hours  a  week. 

German,  elected  by  five,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Wallenstein's  Lager.     Wichert's  Realisten. 

Greek,  elected  by  five,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Theocritus. 

Latin,  elected  by  four,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Lindsay,  two  hours  a 
week.     Terence.     English-Latin  Translations. 

Physiology,  elected  by  seven,  with  Prof.  Hyatt,  two  hours  a  week. 

Roman  Law  elected  by  three,  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  two  hours  a  week. 

Italian,  elected  by  six,  with  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week. 
Pellico's  Mie  Prigioni. 

Compositions  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  one  hour  a  fortnight,  through- 
out the  year. 

Elocution,  one  hour  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year,  with  Mr. 
Curry. 

Senior  Class. — First  Term. —  Theistic  Philosophy  with  the 
Dean,  four  hours  a  week. 
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Astronomy,  elected  by  twenty,  with  Prof.  Coit,  two  hours  a  week. 
Newcomb  and  Holden. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  seventeen,  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  two 
hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  Authors. 

German,  elected  by  seven,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
With  the  Junior  Class 

Greek,  elected  by  nineteen,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
With  the  Junior  Class. 

Latin,  elected  by  ten,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Lindsay,  two  hours  a 
week.     With  the  Junior  Class. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  two,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Lind  ;ay,  two 
hours  a  week.     Whitney's  Grammar.     Extracts  Nalopakhyanam. 

Calculus,  elected  by  nine,  and  one  graduate,  with  Assistant  Prof. 
Coit,  two  hours  a  week. 

Spanish,  elected  by  fourteen,  and  one  Junior,  with  Mr.  Torricelli, 
two  hours  a  week.      Grammar  and  Exercises 

Italian,  elected  by  eight,  and  three  Juniors,  with  Mr.  Torricelli, 
two  hours  a  week.     Mariotti's  Grammar  and  Exercises. 

Second  Term. — Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  the  Dean,  four 
hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  fifteen,  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  two 
hours  a  week.      Lectures  and  Authors. 

German,  elected  by  six,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  With 
the  Junior  Class. 

Greek,  elected  by  ten,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  With 
the  Junior  Class. 

Calculus,  elected  by  nine,  and  one  graduate,  with  Assistant  Prof. 
Coit,  two  hours  a  week. 

Astronomy,  elected  by  fifteen,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Coit,  two 
hours  a  week.     Newcomb  and  Holden  completed. 

Mechanics,  elected  by  six,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Coit,  two  hours  a 
weeks.     Dana. 

Spanish,  elected  by  fifteen,  with  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a 
week.     Selections  from  Don  Quixote. 

Italian,  elected  by  eleven,  with  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week. 
Manzoni's  Promessi  Sposi. 

Metaphysics,  elected  by  six,  with  the  Dean,  three  hours  a  week. 
Bowne's  Metaphysics. 

Latin,  elected  by  nine,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Lindsay,  two  hours  a 
week.     With  the  Junior  Class. 
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Political  Economy,  elected  by  eighteen,  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  three 
hours  a  week. 

Constitution    of   the    United  States,  elected  by  five,  with  Prof. 
Kimpton,  two  hours  a  week. 

Sanskrit,    elected   by   two,  with    Assistant    Prof.    Lindsay,   two 
hours  a  week.      Nalopakhyanam. 

Third  Term. —  Ethics,  with  the   Dean,  five  hours  a  week,     Cal- 
derwood. 

Theory  of  Algebraic  Equations,  elected  by  eight,  with  Assistant 
Prof.  Coit,  four  hours  a  week.     Macnie. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  thirteen,  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  two 
hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  Authors. 

German,  elected  by  five,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.    With 
the  Junior  Class. 

Greek,  elected  by  six,  with  Prof.  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  With 
the  Junior  Class. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  (continued),  elected  by  five,  with 
Prof.  Kimpton,  two  hours  a  week. 

Italian,  elected    by  ten,  with  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week. 
Manzoni  continued,  and  at  sight  reading. 

Spanish,  elected  by  fifteen,  with  Mr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week. 
Don  Quixote,  and  reading  at  sight- 

International  Law,  elected    by  seven,  with  Prof.   Kimpton,  tw( 
hours  a  week. 

Latin,  elected  by  ten,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Lindsay,  two  hours 
week.     With  the  Junior  Class. 

Metaphysics,  elected  by  six,  with  the  Dean,  two  hours  a  week. 

History  of  Philosophy,  elected  by  nine,  with  Dean  Latimer,  thre< 
hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  two,  with  Assistant  Prof.  Lindsay,  two  hours 
a  week.     Delbriick  Vedische  Chrestomathie. 

Compositions  and  Orations,  with  Prof.  Kimpton,  once  a  fortnight 
throughout  the  year. 

Elocution,  Fall  Term,  once  a  week ;  Winter  and  Spring  Terms 
once  a  fortnight,  with  Mr.  Curry. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC. 


The  whole  number  of  students  in   this  departmenl 
was  thirty-seven.     Of  these,  ten  were  in  the  first  year, 
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eighteen  in  the  second,  and  nine  in  the  third.     Fifteen 
were  young  women,  twenty-two  young  men. 

Two  were  graduated  in  June,  one  with  the  diploma 
of  the  College,  and  one  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music.     Both  were  young  men. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

In  our  last  report  mention  was  made  of  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  S.  T.  D., 
LL.  D.,  to  the  presidency  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College.  His  term  was  destined  to  be  even  briefer  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  February  last  his 
death  closed  an  administration  which  had  been  marked 
by  great  conscientiousness,  wisdom,  and  efficiency.  In 
August,  James  C.  Greenough,  A  M.,a  well-known  and 
experienced  educator  of  Rhode  Island,  was  appointed 
his  successor.  Under  the  new  administration,  in  ac- 
cordance with  views  advocated  by  President  Chad- 
bourne,  important  improvements  have  been  introduced. 
The  present  arrangement  of  studies  was  recently  de- 
scribed by  President  Greenough  in  an  address  given  at 
Lowell,  as  follows  :  — 

The  State  College,  by  its  course  of  studies  now  prepared  and  in 
good  part  arranged,  meets  the  wants  of  those  young  men  who  desire 
to  pursue  a  college  course  of  study,  but  do  not  wish  to  spend  much 
time  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics.  The  classic  colleges  con- 
tinue the  work  begun  in  the  classic  department  of  our  high  schools  ; 
the  State  College  should  continue  the  work  begun  in  the  English 
department. 

The  main  object  of  the  college  course  should  be  to  form  men 
intellectually  and  morally,  but  also  to  give  the  student  practical  in- 
struction which  will  prepare  him  to  engage  in  some  useful  employ- 
ment. The  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  employments  connected  with 
the  cultivation  are  the  employments  most  common   to  our  country. 
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Every  scientific  principle  taught  in  a  college  course  must  be  pre- 
sented in  some  of  its  applications  in  order  to  be  understood.  In 
the  State  College  the  application  is  made  in  agriculture  and  kindred 
employments.  I  here  touch  one  important  difference  between 
the  proper  work  of  the  State  College  and  the  work  of  other  institu- 
tions. For  instance,  the  principles  of  chemistry  are  the  same 
whether  taught  in  one  place  or  in  another.  The  illustrations  and 
applications  are  not  the  same  in  every  institution.  In  the  State 
College  they  relate  to  agriculture. 

Under  the  present  arrangement  at  the  College  the  students  are 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  scientific  and  the  literary  section,  and 
the  scientific  and  the  agricultural.  Those  who  are  to  engage  in 
farming  or  horticulture  will  thus  constitute  'smaller  classes  and 
secure  more  thorough  instruction,  while  those  who  are  to  engage  in 
other  employments  will  better  secure  the  training  they  need. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  College  one  hundred  and 
ten  students  were  catalogued,  seventeen  of  whom  were 
matriculants  in  the  University. 

Thanks  to  the  unusually  appreciative  attitude  of  the 
last  two  Legislatures,  the  College  is  in  a  more  efficient 
and  hopeful  condition  than  for  a  long  time  past. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF   THEOLOGY. 

In  this  department  the  most  important  event  to  be 
recorded  is  the  division  of  the  work  of  the  chair  of 
Exegetical  Theology  and  the  addition  of  a  new  instruc- 
tor to  the  Faculty.  This  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  By  the  new  arrangement  a  long  over-worked 
professor  receives  deserved  relief,  and  the  students  in- 
creased opportunities,  two  hours  a  week  having  been 
added  to  the  instruction  in  Hebrew.  The  new  instruc- 
tor, who  is  one  of  our  own  alumni,  is  justifying  the 
high  testimonials  given  him  by  Professor  Delitzsch  and 
others.  Let  us  hope  that  within  a  few  years  the  School 
will  have  students  in  all  the  Shemitic  languages. 
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In  the  last  Annual  Report,  in  the  account  of  the 
Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Convocation,  record  was  made 
of  the  first  action  looking  toward  the  opening  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  to  suitable  can- 
didates. Further  provisions  are  now  under  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Faculty,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by 
the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  next  Year  Book  it  may  be 
practicable  to  present  a  plan  of  candidacy  and  of  pro- 
motion by  which  this  degree  may  be  effectually  re- 
deemed from  the  dishonored  and  cheapened  condition 
to  which  its  reckless  bestowment  by  American  colleges 
causa  honoris  has  reduced  it. 

During  the  year  a  bequest  of  $1,500  was  received 
from  the  executor  of  Mrs.  Martha  Cole,  of  Boston,  the 
interest  of  which  will  be  applied  annually  in  aid  of 
needy  students. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  official  vis- 
itors of  the  School,  of  whom  the  chairman  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  D.  A.  Whedon,  of  Providence  :  — 

The  annual  public  examinations  of  the  School  of  Theology  oc- 
curred on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  4  and  5,  Visitors  from  the 
Conferences  being  present  as  follows:  Revs.  D.  W.  Clark,  Cincin- 
nati ;  C.  A.  Plumer,  East  Maine  ;  C.  W.  Wilbor  and  A.  N.  Fisher, 
Genesee  ;  L.  R.  Thayer,  D.  Dorchester,  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  and  N. 
Fellows,  New  England  ;  D.  A.  Whedon  and  E.  Tirrell,  New  Eng- 
land Southern  ;  C.  U.  Dunning  and  G.  A.  McLaughlin,  New 
Hampshire;  G.  W.  Brown  and  T.  C.  Potter,  Troy;  and  A.  L. 
Cooper,  Vermont. 

The  examinations  of  the  classes  in  the  presence  of  the  Visitors 
was  oral  and  highly  satisfactory,  both  in  the  development  of  the 
topics  assigned  and  in  the  answers  to  special  interrogatories,  whether 
propounded  by  professor  or  visitor.  Written  examinations,  pre- 
pared during  the  preceding  week,  were  also  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee for  inspection.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  good 
idea  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  and  also  of  the  accu- 
racy and  thoroughness  of  the  students. 
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Several  unusual  features  in  the  instruction  given  demand  a 
notice.  For  example,  the  lectures  by  Dr.  Latimer  on  the  "  History 
of  the  Relations  of  Philosophy  to  Theology,"  showing  the  influence 
of  different  and  successive  philosophic  systems  upon  Christian 
thought ;  also  the  course  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Warren,  in  which  the 
different  religions,  both  of  the  present  and  the  past,  pass  under 
searching,  discriminating,  and  comparative  examination.  These 
studies,  introduced  as  yet  into  no  other  American  theological  school 
to  the  same  extent,  are,  it  is  believed,  of  great  value  in  the  present 
state  of  religious  science. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Dean 
of  the  School,  the  Rev.  James  E.  Latimer,  S.  T.  D. :  — 

I.     Introductory. 

The  usual  curriculum  of  the  School  has  been  maintained  during 
the  year  past,  because  we  deem  it  the  best  working  scheme  within 
the  limits  of  time  and  endowment  allotted  to  us.  Each  professor, 
however,  has  endeavored  to  bring  up  his  work  to  date  and  has 
sought  to  show  the  place  and  bearing  of  the  new  investigations  in 
every  province. 

The  close  relation  of  the  College  to  the  School  has  been  ever  of 
inestimable  advantage  to  our  students,  and  a  large  number  during 
the  past  year  have  spent  such  time  as  they  could  secure  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  instructions  of  the  College. 

II.     The  Work  of  the  Year. 

1.  Senior  Class.  —  Dr.  Warren  lectured  upon  "  The  Comparative 
History  of  Religions,"  on  "Comparative  Theology,"  and  on  "The 
Philosophy  of  Religion,"  three  hours  a  week. 

He  also  lectured  monthly  to  a  post-graduate  class  on  "  The  Lo- 
cation of  the  Garden  of  Eden." 

Dr.  Latimer  lectured  upon  "  The  History  of  Philosophy  as  bearing 
upon  Christian  Thought,"  two  hours  per  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay  instructed  the  Class  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  devoting 
one  hour  weekly  to  each  study,  also  lecturing,  upon  Biblical  Intro- 
duction and  Hermeneutics. 

Dr.  Townsend  lectured  on  Pastoral  Theology,  Church  Polity  and 
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Discipline,  also  conducting  Homiletical  exercises,  four  hours 
weekly. 

Prof.  Sheldon  instructed  in  Church  History  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, basing  his  work  upon  his  Lectures,  which  have  been  printed 
for  the  Class.     He  has   spent  two  hours  weekly. 

Mr.  Curry  instructed  in  Elocution,  one  hour  weekly  during  the 
year;  besides  aiding  Dr.  Townsend  in  his  critical  work. 

2.  Middle  Class. —  Dr.  Latimer  lectured  on  Didactic  Theology 
four  hours  a  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay  devotes  one  hour  a  week  to  Hebrew  and  another  to 
Greek,  also  lecturing  upon  cognate  themes. 

Dr.  Townsend  lectured  in  Homiletics,  three  hours  a  week,  prac- 
tising the  class  in  Criticism  of  Sermons.  Some  of  his  work  in  this 
field  is  printed  for  the  class. 

Prof.  Sheldon  lectured  on  "  History  of  Doctrine,"  three  times  a 
week,  basing  his  work  upon  his  4k  History  of  Doctrine,"  printed  for 
the  class  to  economize  time. 

Mr.  Curry  instructed  the  class  in  Elocution  one  hour  weekly  dur- 
ing the  year. 

3.  Jimior  Class.  —  Dr.  Latimer  lectured  on  "  Theological  Ency- 
clopaedia, on  "  Introduction  to  Didactic  Theology,"  on  "  Missions," 
and  on  "  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,"  in  all,  three 
hours    a  week. 

Dr.  Lindsay  taught  the  class  Hebrew  three  hours  weekly,  and 
Greek  two  hours  each  week,  also  giving  lectures  in  "  Textual 
Criticism." 

Dr.  Townsend  lectured  on  "  Introduction  to  Practical  Theology," 
one  hour  a  week. 

Prof.  Sheldon  lectured  on  "  Old  Testament  History,"  on  "  His- 
tory of  the  Apostolic  Age,"  and  on  "  Church  History  to  the  Refor- 
mation," four  hours  a  week.  His  work  is  based  upon  his  "  Church 
History,"  privately  printed  for  the  class. 

Mr.  Curry  instructed  the  class  in  Elocution  one  hour  a  week 
during  the  year. 


III.     General  Addresses,  etc. 


As  has  been  the  custom  heretofore,  the  students  have  repeatedly 
invited  visits  from  such  ministerial  brethren  as  happened  to  be  in 
Boston  for  other  work,  or  from  residents,  who  could  be  induced  to 
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turn  aside  from  their  pressing  duties,  to  speak  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  a  company  of  theological  students. 

The  School  has  been  thus  addressed  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor, 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Duryea,  Rev.  Mr.  Dike,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Waugh,  of 
India,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Butler,  Rev.  Dr.  Hartzell,  Rev.  Dr.  Watson,  and 
Rev.  S.  F.  Jones. 

IV.    Number  of  Students. 

The  Junior  Class  consisted  of  twenty-five  members,  the  Middle  of 
fourteen,  and  the  Senior  Class  of  eighteen. 

There  were  also  twelve  unclassified  students  and  a  post-graduate 
class  of  twelve  members.  The  sum  total  for  the  year  was 
eighty-one. 

Classified  by  States,  the  record  is  as  follows  :  Massachusetts, 
twenty-five;  Ohio,  thirteen;  New  York,  seven;  Pennsylvania, 
Hampshire,  and  Illinois,  each  four;  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Maine,  each  three;  California,  Connecticut,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
each  one. 

V.     The  Library. 

Under  the  impulse  and  solicitation  of  the  late  Dr.  David  Patten, 
an  Alumni  Library  Fund  has  been  gathered  together,  until  by  its 
accumulation  the  interest  amounts  at  present  to  about  $100  a  year. 
The  income  from  this  fund  was  applied  last  year  to  the  increase  of 
the  Library,  which  is  sadly  in  need  of  more  new  books  and  a  better 
critical  apparatus. 

VI  „     Beneficiary  Aid. 

The  loans  from  the  University  Fund  and  the  grants  from  the 
Cheever  Fund,  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  New  England  Education  Society  amounted  during 
the  year  to  $1,520. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    LAW. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  the  Dean,  the 
attendance  in  this  department  was  greater  than  ever 
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before.     The  following  table,  showing  the  whole  num- 


ber of  students  year  by  year,  w 

1872-73 
1873-74 

1*74-75 
1875-76 

1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-70; 
1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1S82-83 


11  be  of  value : 


65 
81 

131 
141 

H3 

173 

151 

149 

174 
198 


This  remarkable  growth  is  of  course  very  gratify- 
ing, but  it  also  brings  with  it  some  embarrassment 
Larger  quarters  at  a  very  early  date  are  essential  to 
continued  prosperity.  May  some  liberal  benefactor 
see  the  opportunity  and  supply  the  need. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Dean  of  the  School,  the  Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett, 
LL.  D.:  — 

The  year  1 882-1 883  has  been  marked  by  a  still  larger  number  of 
students  than  any  former  year,  it  having  reached  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  including  over  twenty  resident  graduates. 
The  interest  of  the  latter  in  the  School  is  largely  increased  by 
courses  of  special  lectures  from  eminent  jurists  on  some  specific  and 
interesting  branch  of  jurisprudence.  During  this  year  such  lectures 
have  been  given  by  Hon.  Edward  J.  Phelps,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Law  in  Yale  College,  on  "Constitutional  Law,"  and  also  by  Hon. 
Wm.  G.  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  St  Louis  Law  School,  on. 
'The  Early  History  of  the  Common  Law."  Both  courses  were  fully 
Utended  and  highly  appreciated  by  the  students.  I  recommend  the 
continuance  of  such  special  courses  hereafter. 
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The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students  constantly  reminds 
us  that  larger  and  better  rooms  will  soon  be  an  absolute  necessity  if 
we  wish  to  continue  to  grow.  The  present  lecture  hall  is  occupied 
from  9  a.  m.  till  4  p.  M.,  with  but  a  single  hour's  intermission. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  that  a  more  quiet  and  better  ventilated 
hall  be  procured  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  library  is  in  a  very  fair  condition,  but  is  too  small.  We  need 
more  books. 

In  addition  to  the  special  courses  of  lectures  before  mentioned, 
the  following  regular  courses  were  delivered,  viz.  :  — 

On  Agency,  twelve,  by  the  Dean;  Admiralty  and  Shipping,  ten, 
by  Prof.  Russell ;  Bailments,  twelve,  by  Mr.  Peirce  ;  Bills  and  Notes, 
twenty-four,  by  Mr.  Bigelow ;  Contracts,  fifty-nine,  by  the  Dean  ; 
Corporations,  ten,  by  Mr.  Lathrop  ;  Criminal  Law,  nine,  by  Mr.  Swa- 
sey  :  Elections,  six,  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Russell,  Jr. ;  Evidence,  thirty,  by 
Prof.  Russell ;  Equity,  forty-five,  by  Prof.  Foster  ;  Insurance,  eleven, 
by  Mr.  Bigelow;  Jurisdiction  and  Practice  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  fourteen,  by  Mr.  Curtis  ;  Massachusetts  Practice,  twenty,  by 
Mr.  Wellman  ;  Pleading,  seventeen,  by  Mr.  Russell ;  Real  Property. 
fifty-one,  by  Mr.  Paine  ;  Sales,  eighteen,  by  Mr.  Swasey  ;  Torts,  fifty- 
three,  by  Mr.  Bigelow :  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  eleven,  in  the 
regular  courses  alone. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures,  regular  recitations  have  also  been  held 
in  most  of  the  studies,  and  the  attendance  upon  them  is  uniformly 
good.      They  are  an  indispensable  means  of  thorough  instruction. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE. 

More  and  more  the  scientific,  impartial,  and  progres 
sive  attitude  of  our  School  of  Medicine  is  finding  its 
due  recognition.  Writing  some  weeks  ago  in  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  influential  weekly  in  New  York  City, 
and  referring  to  the  medical  departments  of  the  North- 
western, Syracuse,  and  Boston  Universities,  a  physi- 
cian of  high  standing  among  those  who  are  styled  "  reg- 
ular "  thus  expresses  himself:  — 

When  the  medical  history  of  this  country  comes  to  be  written, 
it  will  be  found  that  these  schools  have  done  and  suffered  more  for 
the  cause  of  rational  medical  education  than  all  the  other  American 
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medical  colleges  combined,    Harvard  alone  excepted.       All  credit 
to  her,  for  what  it  has  been  possible  for  her  to  accomplish  with  her 
ampler  means,  but  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  all  of  Har- 
vard's noble  reforms  were  anticipated  and  put  into  operation  eleven 
years  before  by  one  of  the  above-named  medical  colleges.     Pitiless 
competition,  defective  legislation,   and  a   variety   of  causes   which 
need  not  be  detailed  here,  have  so   cheapened  medical   education 
that  the  college  which  offers  lowest  fees  and  easiest  graduations  is 
sure  to  have  the  largest  number  of  medical  students.     Knowing  all 
:his,  and  what  it  implies  in  the  way  of  scanty   income,  and  frequent 
deficits  to  be  met  from  the  professors'  pockets,  the  faculties  of  our 
nedical  departments  have,  nevertheless,   set   their  faces  like  flints 
igainst  the  prevalent  system  of  medical  education.     It  seems  in- 
credible that  our  so-called  best  medical  schools  should  still  adhere 
o  the  methods  of  instruction  which  grew  up  out  of  the  exigencies 
>f  the  American  Revolution.     Everywhere  else  education  is  graded, 
ystematic,  and  scientific  ;  but  the  study  of  medicine,  even^in  our 
argest  and  most  popular  schools,  is  a  happy-go-lucky  affair,  most 
hsheartening  to  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  best  results  of  study 
)ver  and  over  again  the  American  Medical  College  Association  has 
let  and  resolved  against  these  abuses,    but    up  to  the  present  time 
lere  have  been  found  only  four  medical  schools  with  enough  back- 
one  to  actually  adopt  the  reforms  which  all  admit  to   be   most  de- 
irable.     The  "  forlorn  hope  »  of  advanced  medical  education  in  this 
iuntry  to-day  is  in  the  medical  departments  of  Harvard,  Syracuse, 
oston,  and  the  Northwestern  Universities. 

The  following  is  from  the  annual  reoort  of  the  Dean 
f  the  School,  I.  Tisdale  Talbot,  M.  D. :  — 

The  classification  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year 
as  as  follows  :  — 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Post-graduates  .  .  Y 

our  years'  course : 
Fourth  year 
Third  year 
Second  year     . 
First  vear 


Total 


7 


5 


4                   *  5 

3  5 

-                 1  1 

2                    6  18 
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Three  years'  course : 
Senior  year 
Middle  year     . 
Junior  year 

12 
13 

11 
16 

23 
29 
29 

Total 

39 

42 

81 

Special  course 

1 

2 

3 

Total  number  of  students, 

ss 

51 

109 

to 


ive 


At  Commencement  three  men  and  two  women  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Surgery,  while  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicme 
was  conferred  on  twenty  men  and  ten  women. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  nine  alumni  of  the  school,  two  hud 
dred  and  two  are  men  and  one  hundred  and  seven  are  women. 

Instruction.  — The  general  course  of  instruction  was  much  th. 
same  as  in  the  year  preceding,  save  that  efforts  were  made  to  ren 
der  each  department  more  complete  than  before.  It  has  been  th, 
plan  of  the  school  not  only  to  secure  the  best  possible  teachers  t 
fill  the  various  chairs,  but  also  to  select  such  as  by  their  tastes  an 
opportunities  show  a  fitness  for  any  particular  branch  and  to  gi« 
them  positions  as  assistants,  and  should  they  show  aptness  for  each 
ng  and  ability  to  attain  thoroughness  in  the  branches  selected,  they 
receive  appointments  as  instructors  or  lecturers  and  are  likely  event 
uallv  to  obtain  professorships. 

In  medical  instruction  the  subjects  are  so  many  and  so  differen 
that  there  is  abundant  room  for  any  who  will  carefully  fit :  th  m 
selves  for  teachers.  Already  eight  members  of  the  presen Facuj 
have,  since  the  establishment  of  this  School,  not  only  availed  hem 
selves  of  such  means  of  instruction  as  this  country  afford, :d  bu 
have  spent  a  considerable  time  abroad,  and  in  the  medical  schoo  I 
and  hospitals   have   devoted   themselves  to  the   study  of   speed 

^  By  this'  means  the  new  and  improved  scientific  and  profession 
methods  are  secured  to  the  School,  and  in  the  future  the  mevimb 
chanses  of  time  will  steadily  improve  and  strengthen  the  Facult). 
Pkof    E    B.  de   Geksdokff.  -On  June  ,8,  1883,  the  Schoj 
and  Fa  ulty  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Prof.  E.  Bruj 
deolrsdorff,  who  had  been  connected  with  it  from  its  very  ince 
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tion.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with  a  mind  well  fitted  for  it,  alike 
by  nature,  education,  and  experience. 

In  all  his  collegiate  duties,  whether  as  professor  in  the  important 
chair  of  Pathology,  which  he  so  honorably  and  successfully  filled  ; 
as  counsellor  and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  has 
had  the  care  and  direction  of  the  College  affairs,  and  whose  prudent 
management  has  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  School ; 
on  the  Examining  Board,  which  has  guarded  the  door  of  admis- 
sion against  unworthy  applicants  ;  or  on  special  committees,  Prof, 
de  Gersdorff,  with  a  mind  single  to  the  welfare  of  the  School,  for- 
getting self,  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  faithful  performance 
of  whatever  was  assigned  to  him  to  do.  In  all  his  work,  in  all  his 
relations  with  his  associates  and  the  world,  he  bore  an  honor  un- 
ied.  an  integrity  ever-abiding. 

The  Dispensary.  —  This  charitable  institution  has  become  a 
great  blessing  to  the  community,  and  upward  of  ten  thousand  poor 
people  annually  avail  themselres  of  it.  Here  advanced  students  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  their  course,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faculty,  are  able  to  give  more  time  and  careful  attention  than  older 
physicians  would  be  able  or  willing  to  bestow,  and  many  of  the 
patients  would  but  for  these  kind  attendants  be  entirely  destitute  of 
medical  aid.  There  is  great  need  for  better  quarters  for  the  num- 
bers who  daily  crowd  the  basement  of  the  College  building. 

The  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital.  —  The  clinical 
advantages  which  this  Hospital  affords  the  School  are  to  be  greatly 
increased.  An  additional  wing,  to  be  devoted  principally  to  surgi- 
cal cases,  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  which 
will  more  than  double  the  present  capacity  of  the  Hospital..  An 
operating  room  and  amphitheatre  will  be  constructed  in  the  most 
approved  manner,  and  a  separate  staircase  will  render  it  accessible 
without  in  any  way  incommoding  the  Hospital  or  its  inmates. 
The  mutual  relations  of  the  Hospital  and  School  have  been  of 
great  advantage  to  both. 

Endowments. — The  Wade,  Waterhouse,  Hunt,  and  Garfield 
Scholarship  funds  remain  in  the  same  condition  as  last  year,  and  in 
the  various  objects  to  which  they  are  devoted  have  very  much  aided 
the  School. 

The  Library  and  Museum  are  both  suffering  very  much  from 
the  small  rooms  to  which   they  are  confined,  and   it  is  hoped  that 
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means  may  be  secured  to  erect  upon  the  extensive   grounds  not   ii 
use  additional  buildings  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  School. 

Changes  of  School  Terms.  —  At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  rearrange  the  terms,  the  vacations,  and  the 
three  and  four  years'  courses  of  study.  At  present,  therefore,  the 
year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  as  follows  :  — 

The  First  Term  begins  Thursday,  Oct.  n,  1883,  and  continues  to 
Saturday,  Dec.  22,  1883,  inclusive.  Thanksgiving  recess  three 
days.     A  vacation  of  ten  days  follows  the  term. 

The  Second  Term  begins  Wednesday,  Jan.  2,  1884,  and  continues 
to  Thursday,  March  13,  1884,  inclusive.  Recess,  Feb.  22,  one  day. 
A  vacation  of  ten  days  follows  the  term. 

The  Third  Tewn  begins  Monday,  March  24,  1884,  and  continue! 
to  Wednesday,  June  4,  1884,  inclusive.  Fast-day  and  Decoration- 
day  recesses,  one  day  each. 

Each  term  will  include  exactly  ten  working  weeks. 

N.  B.  —  In  the  following  tables  the  figures  which  follow  the  branches  taught  in  the  several 
terms  indicate  the  usual  number  of  exercises  weekly  :  — 

THREE  YEARS'  COURSE.  ARRANGEMENT  OF  STUDIES. 


First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

Anatomy. 

Medical  Chemistry. 

Operative  Surgery. 

Physiology. 

Surgical  .■>  natomy. 

General  Pathology  and  Patho 

<  reneral  Chemistry. 

Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathol- 

logical Anatomy. 

Micioecopy. 

ogy. 

Special  Pathology  and  Tliera 

Histology. 

General  Pathology  and  Path- 

peutics. 

Methodology. 

ological  Anatomy. 

Materia,  Medica. 

Minor  Surgery. 

Special  Pathology  and  Ther- 

Practical and  Oper.  Ob- 

Dissections. 

apeutics. 

Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

Materia Medica  and  Pharma- 

Dermatology. 

ceutics. 

Insanity     and    Nervous     Pis 

Obstetrics. 

eases. 

Gynaecology. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Paedology. 

Ethics  and  ^Esthetics. 

Auscultation  and  Percussion. 

Clinics  and  Clinical  Reports  il 

Laryngoscopy  and  Diseases 

various  departments. 

of  Throat. 

Thesis. 

Sanitary  Science. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Anatomy. 

(4) 

Anatomy. 

Co) 

Anatomy.                               (5) 

Physiology. 

(2) 

Physiology. 

(2) 

Physiology.                          (2) 

(General  Chemistry. 

(2) 

General  Chemistry. 

(2) 

Minor    Surgery    (with     exer- 

Microscopy. 

(1) 

Microscopy. 

(1) 

cises).                                    (1) 

Histology. 

(1) 

Histology. 

(I) 

Histology.                                (1) 

Dissections  (after  Dec. 

1). 

Methodology. 

Demonstrations. 
Dissections. 
Examination s  in 

(2) 

Demonstrations. 
Dissections  (till  April  15). 
Examinations  in 

Anatomy, 

Methodology, 

and 

Physiology,  and 

General  Chemistry. 

Minor  Surgery. 

MIDDLE   CLAS 


First  Term. 


Second  Term. 


Third  Term. 


Medical  Chemistry.           (2) 

Surgical  Anatomy.             (2) 

Pathological  Anatomy.       (1) 

Surgery.                                (3) 

Surgery.                                (3) 

Special  Pathology  and  Ther- 

General Pathology,             (1) 

General  Pathology  and  Path- 

apeutics.                               (1) 

Special  Path,  and  Therap.(2) 

ological  Anatomy.            (1) 

Materia  Medica.                    (1) 

Materia  Medica.                  (2) 

Special  Pathology  and  Ther- 

Obstetrics.                             (2) 

Obstetrics.                            (2) 

apeutics.                            (2) 

Gynaecology  (clinic).           (1) 

Gynaecology.                       (2) 

Materia  Medica.                   (2) 

Paedology.                              (2) 

Laryngoscopy  and  Diseases 

Pharmaceutics.                    (1) 

Ausc.  and  Perc.  (clinic).   (2) 

of  Throat.                           (1) 

Obstetrics.                            (2) 

Surgical  clinic.                      (1) 

Auscultation    and     Percus- 

Gynaecology (clinic).        (1) 

Examinations  in 

sion.                                    (1) 

Paedology.                           (2) 

Auscult.and  Percns. 

Ausc.  and  Perc.  (clinic).  (2) 

Laryngoscopy  and  Diseases 

Pcedology, 

Sanitary  Science.                (1) 

of  Throat,                           (1) 

Obstetrics, 

Surgical  clinic.                   (1) 

Ausc.  and  Perc.  (clinic).  (2) 

General  Pathology  & 

Examinations  in 

Surgical  clinic.                    (1) 

Path.  An  at. 

Med.  Chemistry, 

Examinations  in 

Gynaecology,  and 

Pharmaceutics, 

Sanitary  Science. 

Laryngoscopy  &  Dis. 

of  Throat, 
Surgical  Anatomy,  & 
Surgery. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Surgery.                                (3) 

Surgery.                                (3) 

Special  Pathology  and  Ther- 

ial Pathology  and  Ther- 

Special Pathology  and  Ther- 

apeutics.                              (2) 

apeutics.                              (2* 

apeutics.                            (2) 

Materia  Medica.                   (1) 

Materia  Medica.                   (2) 

Materia  Medica.                  (2) 

Insanity    and    its    Jurispru- 

Ophthalmology.                 (1) 

Ophthalmology  &  Otolgy.(l) 

dence.                                  (1) 

Operative   Obstetrics   (in 

Operative  Obstetrics    (in 

Clinics.                                     (6) 

classes;.                                (2i 

classes).                               (2) 

Surgical  clinic.                     (1) 

Dermatology.                       (1) 

Nervous  Diseases.             (2) 

Ethics  and  ^Esthetics.         (1) 

Clinics.                                  (6) 

Clinics.                                  (6) 

Cases   seen ;    symptoms   and 

Surgical  clinic.                   (1) 

Surgical  clinic.                   (1) 

remedies. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Med.  and  Surg. cases  visited. 

Examinations  in 

Medical   and  Surgical  cases 

Obstetric  cases. 

Pathol.  Anatomy, 

visited. 

Thesis. 

Special    Pathology    & 

Obstetric  cases. 

Examinations  in 

'1  lierapeutics, 

£  taminationn  in 

Operative  Obstetrics, 

Materia    Medica  and 

Dermatology. 

Surgery, 

Pharmaceutics, 

Ophthalmology,  and 

Nervous      Dis.      and 

Otology. 

Insanity. 
Thesis. 
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FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE.  ARRANGEMENT  OF  STUDIES. 


First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

Fourth  Year. 

Anatomy. 

Medical  Chemistry. 

Operative  Surgery. 

Materia  Medica  cont. 

Phyai-dogy. 

Surgical  Anatomy. 

Practical    and    Opera- 

Ophthalmology and 

General  Chemistry. 

Special  Dissections. 

tive  Obstetrics. 

Otology. 

Microscopy. 

Histology  and  Micros. 

Materia  Medica. 

Dermatology. 
Insanity  and  Nervous 

Histology. 

Surgery  and  Surgical 

Special  Pathology  and 

Methodology. 

Pathology. 

Therapeutics. 

Diseases. 

Minor  Surgery. 

Gen.    Pathology   and 

Gen     Pathology    and 

Medical    Jurispru- 

Dissections. 

Pathological  Anat. 

Pathol.  Anatomy. 

dence. 

Special  Pathology  and 

Paedology. 

Ethics  and  ^Esthetics. 

Therapeutics. 

Gynaecology. . 

Dispensary  practice. 

Materia  Medica. 

Clinics. 

Clinics    and    Clinical 

Pharmaceutics. 

reports    in    various 

Obstetrics. 

departments. 

Sanitary  Science. 

Thesis. 

Auscul.  and  Percus. 

Laryngoscopy. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Anatomy. 

(4) 

Anatomy. 

(5) 

Anatomy.                                 (.">) 

Physiology. 

(2) 

Physiology. 

(21 

Physiology.                              (2) 

General  Chemistry. 

(2) 

General  Chemistry. 

(2) 

Minor  Surgery.                      (1) 

Microscopy. 

0) 

Microscopy. 

(1) 

Histology.                                (1) 

Histology. 

(1) 

Histology. 

(1) 

Demonstrations. 

Dissections  (after  Dec. 

1). 

Methodology. 

Demonstrations. 
1  dissections. 

Examinations  in 

(2) 

Dissections  (till  April  15). 
Examinations  in 

Anatomy, 

Physiology,  and 

Methodology, 

and 

Minor  Surgery. 

General  Chemistry. 

SECOND   YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Medical  Chemistry.               (2) 

Surgical  Anatomy.             (2) 

Pathological  Anatomy. 

(1) 

Surgery.                                  ('•>) 

Surgery.                                (3) 

Special  Pathology  and  1  hera- 

General  Pathology.              (1) 

General  Pathology  and  Patho- 

peutics. 

(2) 

Special  Pathol,  and  Thera.  (2) 

logical  Anatomy.              (1) 

Materia  Medica. 

(1) 

Materia  Medica.                     (2) 

Special  Pathology  and  Thera- 

Obstetrics. 

(2) 

Obstetrics.                              (2) 

peutics.                              (2) 

Ausc.  and  Perc.  (clinic). 

(2) 

Auscultation  and  Percus- 

Materia Medica.                   (2) 

Surgical  clinic. 

(1) 

sion.                                    (1) 

Pharmaceutics.                    (1) 

Examine tio n  8  in 

Ausc.  and  Perc.  (clinic).     (2) 

Obstetrics.                           (2) 

Auscult.  and  Percus. 

Laryngoscopy  and  Dis.  of 

Ausc.  and  Perc.  (clinic).   (2) 

Paedology, 

Throat                                   (1) 

Laryngoscopy  and  Dis.  of 

Obstetrics,  and 

Sanitary  Science.                  (1) 

Throat.                               (1) 

General  Pathology 

Surgical  clinic.                      (1) 

Surgical  clinic.                     (1) 

and  Path.  Anatomj 

. 

Examinations  in 

Examination. a  in 

Medical  Chemistry, 

Pharmaceutics, 

and  Sanitary  Science. 

Laryngoscopy     and 

Dis.  of  Throat, 
Surgery  and 
Surgical  Anatomy. 
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TIIIKD    YEAR 


Fib st  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Tfbh. 

Surgery. 

(S) 

Surgery.                            (3) 

Pathol,    \natnmv.                   (1 ) 

General  Pathology. 

M) 

General    Pathology  and 

Special  Pathology  and  Thera- 

Special Pathology  and  Thera- 

Pathological Anatomy,  d) 

peutics.                                  (2) 

peutic". 

(2) 

Special  Pathol,  aud  Thera- 

Materia  Medica.                       (1) 

Materia  Medica. 

(2) 

neutics.                            (2^ 

Gynaecology  (clinic).            (1) 

Gynaecology 

(2) 

Materia  Medica.                  (2) 

Paedology.                             (2) 

Operative    Obstetrics 

(in 

Operative    Obstetrics   (in 

Clinics.                                      (6) 

classes). 

(2) 

classes).                              (2) 

Surgical  clinic.                        (1) 

Clinics. 

(6) 

Gvnaecology  (clinic).         (1) 

Medical  and  Surgical  cases 

Surgical  clinic. 

(1) 

Paedology.                           (2) 

visited. 

Medical  and  Surgical 

cases 

Clini-s.                                  (6) 

Examinations  in 

visited. 

Surgical  clinic.                    (1) 

Materia  Medica  and 

Examination  in 

Medical  and  Surgical  cases 

Pharmaceutics, 

Gynaecology. 

visited. 

General  Pathology  and 

Examinations  in 

Path.  Anatomy, 

Surgery,  and 

Special  Pathology  and 

Operative  Obstetrics. 

Therapeutics,  and 
Paedology. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Special  Pathology  and  Thera- 

Special Pathology  and  Thera- 

Special Pathology  and  Thera- 

peutics (optional). 

peutics  (opt.). 

peutics  (opt.). 

Materia  Medica  (opt.). 

Materia  Medica  (opt.). 

Materia  Medica  (opt.). 

Ophthalmology. 

(1) 

Ophthalmol,  and  Otology.  (1) 

Insanity  and  its  Jurisp.        (1) 

Dermatology. 

(1) 

Nervous  Diseases.              (2 

Ethics  and  ./Esthetics.          (1) 

Clinics. 

(6) 

Clinics.                                   (6) 

Clinics.                                     (6) 

Surgical  clinic. 

(1) 

Surgical  clinic.                     (1) 

Surgical  clinic.                        (1) 

Medical  Juii-prudence. 

Clinical  reports. 

Dispensary  practice. 

Clinical  reports. 

Obstetric  cases. 

Examinations  in 

Obstetric  cas 

Dispensary  practice. 

Nervous  Diseases,  and 

Dispensarv  practice. 

Thesis. 

Insanity. 

Examinations  in 

Examinations  in 

Theris. 

Dermatology. 

Ophthalmology    and 
Otology. 

SCHOOL    OF    ALL    SCIENCES. 

This  department  of  the  University  still  shows  a 
steady  growth.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance 
or  preparing  in  absentia  for  examinations  was  seventy- 
four,  fourteen  more  than  ever  before.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  from  the  beginning  in  1875  the  member- 
ship of  the  School  has  shown  an  increase  every  year, 
without  one  exception.  The  totals  year  by  year  have 
been  as  follows:  7,  10,  n,  23,  37,  39,  45,  59,  and  74. 
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Japan,  Brazil,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  were  each  represented  in 
the  School  by  one  student.  Besides  these,  thirteen 
States  were  represented  as  follows :  California  and 
Louisiana,  one  each;  Colorado,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  two  each  ;  New  Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island,  three  each  ;  Maine 
and  New  York,  four  each;  Ohio,  five;  and  Massachu- 
setts, thirty-six. 

Of  the  whole  number  thirty-five  had  received  their 
first  degree  in  arts  from  this  University ;  from  the 
same  source,  nine  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  fifteen 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Theology,  and  three  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Thirty-nine  came  from 
other  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  A  little  more  than  one 
half  of  the  whole  number  were  allowed  to  pursue 
their  studies  in  other  institutions  or  elsewhere  in  ab- 
sentia. 

Instruction  in  Quarternions  was  for  the  first  time  in- 
troduced, and  there  was  delivered  a  new  course  of 
lectures  by  the  President  on  the  "  Location  of  the 
Cradle  of  the  Human  Race." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  in  June  two  women  were 
promoted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  seven 
men  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

THE    REGISTRATIONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

The  whole  number  of  students  was  six  hundred  and 
two.  Their  classification  is  presented  in  the  following 
table :  — 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts 
College  of  Music    . 
College  of  Agriculture 
School  of  Theology 
School  of  Law 
School  of  Medicine 
School  of  All  Sciences 

Sum  by  departments 
Counted  twice 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

43 

58 

IOI 

22 

J5 

37 

17 

17 

8l 

81 

I96 

2 

198 

59 

49 

108 

67 

7 

74 

616 

14 


Total         .......     602 

This  aggregate  is  six  more  than  the  year  preceding. 


PROMOTIONS. 


At  the  annual  Commencement  in  June  one  hundred 
and  forty  were  graduated.  Of  those  promoted  -to  aca- 
demic and  professional  degrees,  the  number  and  sex  are 


shown  in  the  following  table 


To  the  Degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Arts     . 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Divinity 
Bachelor  of  Laws  . 
Bachelor  of  Surgery 


Doctor  of  Medicine 
Master  of  Arts 
Doctor  of  Philosophy 


[en. 

Women. 

Total 

J5 

9 

24 

2 

2 

9 

9 

11 

11 

5° 

5° 

3 

2 

5 

31 

9 

3° 

2 

2 

7 


In  addition  to  the  above,  diplomas  certifying  to  the 
completion  of  the  regular  course  of  study  were  con- 
ferred as  follows  :  — 

Men.         Women.         Total. 

In  College  of  Music        ...  2  2 

In  School  of  Theology    ...  2  2 
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FINANCES. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  that  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  Aug.  31,  1883,  the  assets 
of  the  University  were  as  follows:  — 


Real  estate  above  incumbrances 

Stocks,  bonds,  etc. 

Notes  receivable  . 

Sundries      .... 


Total 


#775,°26  75 

325,547  81 

59,72i  97 

19,239  46 

$M79>535  99 


The  liabilities  were  at  the  same  date  $155,974.64, 
leaving  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  $1,023,561.35. 

In  arranging  to  transfer  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity the  real  estate  of  the  late  Isaac  Rich,  the  Trus- 
tees thereof  under  the  will  discovered  that,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  devise  of  real  estate 
situated  in  New  York  to  a  corporation  outside  the 
State  is  null  and  void  unless  such  corporation  have 
been  expressly  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  to  receive  such  devises.  In  consequence  of  this 
state  of  the  law  the  University  lost  its  one-third  inter- 
est in  a  valuable  tract  of  land  in  the  city  of   Brooklyn. 

To  avert  any  similar  loss  in  the  future,  application 
was  at  once  made  to  the  Legislature  for  permission  to 
take  and  hold  devises  of  land  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  application,  effectively  presented  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  C.  Sawyer,  was  favorably  received,  and  the  fol- 
lowing law  enacted :  — 

An  Act  to  enable  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University  to  take  and 
hold  lands  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  devise. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  :  — 
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Section  i.  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  University,  a  corporation 
organized  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  take 
and  hold  lands  in  this  State,  by  devise,  or  under  the  provisions  of 
any  will,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  limitations  appli- 
cable to  benevolent  and  scientific  corporations  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  State. 

Section  2.     This  Act  to  take  effect  immediately. 

Passed  April  24,  1883. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    EDUCATION    OF    WOMEN. 

An  annual  report  of  Boston  University  would  hardly 
be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  ever-growing 
movement  of  which  it  is  in  so  eminent  a  sense  an 
exponent,  —  the  movement  to  secure  to  men  and  women 
impartial  educational  privileges. 

A  recent  number  of  the  London  Times  contained  the 
following  significant  telegram  :  — 

Calcutta,  Sept.  23.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  Bombay 
University  on  Monday,  it  was  proposed  by  a  Brahmin  that  in  the 
regulations  the  pronoun  "  he  "  and  its  derivatives  should  be  deemed 
to  denote  either  sex.  An  Englishman  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried  without  a  division.  Many  Hindoos,  Parsees,  and  Ma- 
hometans were  present.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  throwing 
open  the  learned  professions  to  women  in  the  western  presidency. 

One  can  hardly  read  the  above  and  not  recall  the 
words  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  uttered  in  this  Hall  last 
December:  "This  University  is  a  taper  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  its  methods  are  studied  by  educators  in  the 
universities  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  The 
sheet-anchor  of  hope  in  the  far  East  is  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes  in  England  and  the  United  States."  Twenty 
years  ago  what  could  have  been  more  incredible  than 
the  prediction  that  within  two  decades  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Bombay  would   abolish   all  discriminations 
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against  women,  and  this  on  the  motion  of  a  Brahmin 
and  with  the  aid  of  Mohammedan  and  Parsee  votes  ? 
Evidently  the  knell  of  the  zenana  has  been  sounded. 

On  the  1 6th  of  last  October,  the  day  of  the  opening 
of  the  lectures  of  the  University  of  Liege  in  Belgium, 
M.  Trasenster,  the  rector,  pronounced  the  usual  "  In- 
augural Discourse,"  a  copy  of  which  in  printed  form 
has  just  come  to  hand.  As  last  year,  so  this,  his  theme 
was  the  University  Education  of  Women.  Having 
taken  great  pains  to  secure  the  latest  intelligence  from 
American,  British,  and  the  Continental  universities,  he 
has  produced  a  document  of  great  value.  One  section 
is  devoted  to  recent  progress  in  Great  Britain,  another 
to  our  own  country,  and  a  third  to  the  European  states. 
In  the  second  of  these  sections  the  leading  position  in 
this  reform  is  fully  and  cordially  conceded  to  our  coun- 
try. Three  pages  are  given  to  our  own  University 
and  to  statements  from  our  publications,  —  a  larger 
space  than  is  accorded  to  any  other  institution.  In  the 
review  of  the  continental  nations  only  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Spain  are  represented  as  stationary  or  retrograd- 
ing. In  Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  the  government  has 
commissioned  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Coimbre 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  university  reform  which  shall  in- 
clude conditions  for  the  admission  of  women.  Even 
in  Russia  there  is  something  of  progress.  "  In  all  the 
other  countries  of  occidental  Europe  women  are  admit- 
ted to  the  university  instruction  and  examinations." 

In  Italy  women  are  in  attendance  at  Turin,  Pavia, 
Padua,  Bologna,  and  Rome.  The  numbers  are  much 
restricted  by  the  fact  that  the.  preparatory  schools  are 
not  open  to  both  sexes.  In  the  Swiss  universities  fifty- 
two  were  in  attendance  at  Geneva,  thirty-six  at  Berne, 
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and  twenty  at  Zurich.  In  Paris  the  Faculty  of  Sci- 
ences and  Letters  has  already  promoted  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  to  degrees  and  special  diplomas;  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  has  conferred  twenty-two  diplomas 
and  has  at  present  fifty  other  etudiantes  under  instruc- 
tion. The  zeal  of  the  republic  in  establishing  new 
secondary  schools  for  girls  will  in  a  short  time  greatly 
increase  the  number  prepared  for  university  studies. 
In  the  University  of  Copenhagen  six  women  were 
admitted  last  year.  At  Upsala  one  was  promoted  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  first  in  the 
history  of  that  kingdom.  "  The  brilliant  manner  in 
which  this  girl  of  twenty  years  sustained  the  discussion 
of  her  thesis  excited  great  admiration.  The  session 
was  closed  with  an  allocution  by  the  rector,  who  set 
forth  the  high  importance  of  the  occasion  for  the  civil- 
ization of  Sweden  and  for  the  future  of  woman  in  that 
country." 

In  Holland  the  status  of  the  universities  was  as  fol- 
lows:  Amsterdam,  men,  539,  women,  18;  Groningen, 
men,  347,  women,  1 1  ;  Leyden,  men,  485,  women,  4  ; 
Utrecht,  men,  450,  women,  7.  The  University  of  Ley- 
den admitted  women  last  year  for  the  first  time.  In 
the  Belgium  universities  the  number  of  young  women 
attending  upon  the  instruction  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  University  of  Ghent  admitted  both  sexes  last  year 
for  the  first  time.  The  universities  at  Brussels  and 
Liege  have  been  open  to  women  but  a  year  or  two 
longer,  and  at  the  latter  of  these  the  attendance  of 
young  women  the  current  year  is  three  times  as  great, 
lacking  one,  as  last  year. 

M.  Trasenster  closes  his  sketch  of  the  progress  made 
with  what  he  naturally  calls  an  "  important  result."     He 
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says :  "  I  have  submitted  to  the  authorities  of  the  univer- 
sities open  to  young  women  the  following  question : 
1  What  are  the  results  of  the  admission  of  women  upon 
the  studies,  the  discipline,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
other  students  ? ' 

"  There  has  been  complete  unanimity  in  the  verdict 
that  their  admission  has  occasioned  no  inconvenience 
whatever,  and  several  have  declared  that  it  has  had  a 
favorable  influence,  thus  confirming  the  facts  observed 
in  England  and  America." 

Reviewing  such  evidences  of  progress  in  the  old 
countries,  Boston  may  well  be  proud  of  the  distinction 
of  possessing  the  first  University  ever  organized  upon 
the  principles  of  impartial  educational  privilege. 

NEEDS. 

The  following  are  some  of  our  more  pressing  needs: 
A  sextant,  a  terrestrial  globe,  more  free  scholarships 
in  all  departments,  a  house-of-aid  for  young  men  unable 
to  pay  the  full  expense  of  rooms  and  board  in  the  city, 
a  similar  house-of-aid  for  young  women,  houses  for  pro- 
fessors, a  new  building  for  the  School  of  Law,  addi- 
tional income  to  cover  the  existing  annual  deficit,  a 
small  endowment  for  eacn  of  our  working  libraries,  an 
endowment  for  three  or  four  fellowships,  means  to 
advance  the  salaries  of  several  of  the  younger  profess- 
ors and  instructors  to  the  point  of  a  more  reasonable 
support,  means  to  restore  to  several  of  the  older  offi- 
cers the  salaries  assigned  them  before  the  severe 
retrenchments  of  ten  years  ago ;  and  finally,  for  a 
great  variety  of  important  purposes,  —  more  money. 
"Ask  and  ye  shall  receive." 

Jan.  1,  1884  William  F.  Warren. 
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ELEVENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT 


OF  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 


To  tJie  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Trustees  of  Boston  University : 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  Report  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
16,  1884:  — 

The  interest  of  the  public  in  the  details  of  the  plan 
of  organization  embodied  in  our  University  continues 
unabated.  Indeed,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  the 
maturing  of  our  constitutional  and  statutory  provis- 
ions relating  to  the  Convocation  last  summer,  there 
has  probably  never  been  a  year  in  which  so  many  per- 
sons have  sought  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  dif- 
ferent constituent  elements  of  the  University,  and 
with  their. actual  and  prospective  relations  to  each 
other.  To  lessen  in  some  measure  the  burden  of  sat- 
isfying by  letter  this  wide-spread  spirit  of  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  educators,  and  particularly  on  the  part  of 
persons  engaged  in  organizing  new  institutions,  two 
new  pages  were  introduced  into  the  last  issue  of  the 
University  Year  Book  in  which,  generally  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statutes,  the  outline  of  our  organization 
was   clearly    presented.      This    information,    however, 
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while  apparently  satisfying  to  many,  seems  in  other 
cases  only  to  have  created  a  desire  for  fuller  details. 
One  University  of  great  prospective  importance  has 
recently  been  incorporated  with"  a  charter  identical 
with  our  own  in  every  word,  except  the  two  which 
express  its  name.  The  supply  of  printed  copies  of 
our  Charter  and  Statutes  is  entirely  exhausted,  and  it 
will  be  wise  to  order  at  once  a  revision  and  reissue  of 
the  Digest  of  the  latter. 

But  back  of  every  organization  lie  the  controlling 
ideas  and  principles  which  have  determined  the  char- 
acter of  the  organization  and  made  it  what  it  is 
These  are  evidently  of  greater  import  than  any  of 
the  mutable  measures  adopted  for  their  realization  in 
practice.  In  the  case  of  our  own  University  they 
were  clearly  set  forth  at  the  very  outset,  and  in  the 
progress  of  discussion  during  the  last  decade  they 
have  lost  none  of  their  significance.  And  as  these 
constitute  the  real  thing  for  which  many  inquirers  are 
more  or  less  unconsciously  seeking,  it  seems  fitting 
and  likely  to  serve  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  to  re- 
state in  this  place  the  more  important  of  those  origi- 
nal, controlling  principles  which  as  living  and  germi- 
nant  forces  have  determined  the  form  and  the  inner 
structure  of  the  institution.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  them  are  the  following  :  — 

First,  the  idea  or  principle  that  a  university  ought 
neither  to  generalize  education  'merely,  nor  to  specialize 
it  merely,  but  do  both  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  ideal  university,  in  the  view  of  many  British 
thinkers  and  writers,  is  a  city  of  moss-grown  palaces, 
amid  whose  classic  shades  and  storied  halls  the  sons 
of  the  peerage  may  spend  the  opening  years  of  man- 
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hood  in  the  studies,  amusements,  and  associations 
which  will  best  fit  them  for  the  life  of  a  lord  or  gentle- 
man. Something  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Phi- 
losophy, and  the  Natural  Sciences  should  be  taught, 
but  with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  qualification  of 
the  student  for  professional  life  in  any  sphere.  The 
university  should  exist  merely  to  produce  gentlemen 
of  broad  intelligence  and  high-toned  culture.  So 
prevalent  and  powerful  has  been  the  sway  of  this  con- 
ception in  England,  that  a  large  part  of  the  profes- 
sional and  all  the  technical  education  of  the  country 
is  organized  in  independent  professional  and  technical 
institutions,  entirely  unconnected  with  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  this  is  the  ideal  of  many 
in  this  country,  particularly  among  those  engaged  in 
organizing  large  educational  establishments  based  upon 
State  or  National  appropriations  for  the  promotion  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  With  these  the 
true  university  is,  too  often,  an  institution  whose  prime 
or  sole  end  is  to  train  the  young  for  all  trades  and  call- 
ings of  an  industrial  or  professional  character.  Its 
success,  in  their  view,  is  in  direct  ratio  to  its  efficiency 
in  producing  successful  engineers,  book-keepers,  den- 
tists, miners,  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  attorneys, 
pharmacists,  doctors,  etc.  in  the  Old  World,  Mr. 
Froude,  among  others,  has  advocated  substantially  the 
same  theory  of  the  university  function. 

The  idea  upon  which  Boston  University  is  based  is, 
that  an  American  university  should  combine  these 
two  characters  and  functions  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
American  social  and  educational  conditions  will  allow. 
It  should  generalize  all  special  training,  and  specialize 
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to  some  extent  all  general.  It  should  do  this  by  carry- 
ing the  general  education  of  each  pupil  as  high  as 
possible  before  giving  him  the  special,  and  by  giving 
the  most  favored  in  respect  to  general  education  some 
practical  adaptation  to  serve  the  world,  if  only  by 
serving  science,  literature,  and  art. 

A  second  governing  idea  is,  that  comparatively  in- 
dependent professional  and  technical  schools  will  ac- 
complish far  better  results  than  the  same  professional 
and  technical  instruction  imparted  in  a  single  school. 

The  European  university  of  the  Continent  is  but  a 
single  school.  It  has  indeed  four  doors,  labelled  re- 
spectively Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Philosophy, 
and  by  either  of  them  the  matriculant  may  enter. 
Still,  by  whichever  of  the  four  he  may  elect  to  enter, 
he  finds  himself  in  one  and  the  same  school-room. 
From  one  and  the  same  desk  he  may  hear  in  a  single 
day  lectures  upon  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Sankhya  Philosophy 
and  the  American  Constitution,  the  prosody  of  Euri- 
pides and  the  theories  of  Darwin.  The  several  Facul- 
ties have  scarce  a  distinct  organic  life.  The  students 
in  a  given  Faculty  have  no  necessary  or  habitual  asso- 
ciation and  contact.  There  is  little  if  any  of  that 
esprit  du  corps,  that  community  of  feeling,  that  mutual 
intellectual  friction  and  furtherance,  ordinarily  found 
in  every  professional  school  independently  organized. 
These  defects,  and  the  grave  evils  growing  out  of 
them,  have  been  observed  and  set  forth  by  nearly  all 
profound  writers  in  higher  pedagogics,  and  not  a  few 
have  been  the  efforts  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  made  to  remedy  them.  The  only  successful 
attempts  of  the  kind  have  been  those  which  have  given 
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to  special  departments  (usually  the  theological  or 
medical)  separate  buildings,  and  the  comparative  iso- 
lation of  an  independent  school. 

Availing  itself  of  this  lesson  of  experience,  Boston 
University  organizes  its  specialized,  or  professional 
and  technical  instruction,  not  in  one  indiscriminate 
mass,  but  in  distinct  departments,  each  under  its  own 
peculiar  administration,  curatorial  and  academic. 

A  third  idea  or  principle  is,  that  instruction  in  pure 
science  can  be  organized  more  economically,  and  kept 
more  vital  and  stimulating  in  connection  with  schools 
of  applied  science,  i.  e.,  in  connection  with  professional 
and  technical  schools,  than  apart  from  them. 

The  advocates  of  the  non-professional  theory  of  the 
university  would,  as  a  rule,  maintain  as  wide  and  deep 
a  gulf  as  possible  between  the  university  and  all  profes- 
sional and  technical  schools.  The  advocates  of  the 
opposing  theory  would  sink  and  merge  the  university 
into  one  grand  polytechnical  or  pantechnical  training 
establishment.  Both  classes  are  equally  in  error. 
Each  fails  to  see  how  vivifying  and  fruitful  are  the 
action  and  reaction  of  the  two  classes  of  studies  and 
of  students  upon  each  other. 

A  university  teaching  all  branches  of  human  knowl- 
edge, but  with  no  reference  whatever  to  their  practical 
applications  in  the  actual  world  of  mankind,  is  hardly 
conceivable.  Were  it  conceivable,  it  certainly  would 
not  be  desirable.  No  man  has  a  right  to  live  for  self 
alone,  and  as  little  has  any  class  of  men,  particularly 
the  strong  and  cultivated.  Non  vos  vobts  is  the  lan- 
guage of  even  a  pagan  to  such. 

Nor  has  there  ever  existed  such  an  institution.  In 
their  most  exclusive  days,  even  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
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were,  in  a  sense,  schools  of  applied  science.  They 
were  as  studiously  adapted  to  fit  men  for  certain  pro- 
spective careers  in  actual  life  as  is  the  law  school  to  fit 
men  for  practice  at  the  bar.  Still  more  marked  has 
been  the  practical  character  of  the  historic  universities 
of  the  Continent.  Several  of  them  originally  grew 
out  of  professional  schools,  and  all  have  ever  sought 
to  retain  and  control  the  higher  professional  education 
of  their  respective  states.  In  this  they  have  done 
wisely.  Could  they  have  anticipated  or  accepted  the 
wonderful  developments  of  modern  industrial  and  art 
education,  incorporating  them  into  the  life  and  growth 
of  the  university,  they  would  have  been  still  wiser  and 
would  have  remained  the  institutional  Tr'dger  of  the 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  life  of  their  respective  nations. 

But  while  the  world  has  its  claims  on  the  service  of 
every  man,  and  while  the  many  will  always  be  sum- 
moned to  fit  themselves  for  some  one  of  the  ordinary 
callings  of  life,  there  are  those  on  whom  the  world 
can  make  no  better  claim  than  that  they  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  all  callings,  and  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  all  sciences.  The  educator,  the  statesman,  the 
philosopher,  must  know  not  merely  one  science,  one 
calling  or  profession,  but  the  principles  and  relations 
of  all.  And  the  more  the  individual  members  of  each 
profession  can  be  brought  to  this  universality  of  view 
and  sympathy,  without  detriment  to  their  special  quali- 
fication for  professional  efficiency,  the  greater  will  be 
their  ability  to  serve  society,  to  ennoble  life,  and  to 
antagonize  the  pitiful  narrowness  and  guild-jealousies 
which  ever  result  from  training  unduly  specialized. 

The  advantages  which  result  from  providing  these 
purely  liberalizing  forms  of  instruction  in  connection 
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with,  rather  than  apart  from,  professional  and  technical 
schools,  are  many  and  great.  One  primary  one  is, 
that  it  utilizes  the  highest  teaching  talent  more  effec- 
tively than  any  other  method.  The  master  mind  who 
makes  a  real  addition  to  human  knowledge  is  more 
likely  than  any  other  to  see  and  to  be  impressed  with 
the  practical  bearing  of  such  new  knowledge  on 
human  welfare.  In  like  manner  the  imperfections 
and  problems  of  applied  science  are  perpetually  sug- 
gesting to  its  highest  teachers  speculative  hypotheses 
and  theories,  which,  on  verification,  result  in  the  en- 
largement and  unification  of  the  realm  of  the  known. 
Hence,  the  best  teaching  talent  of  a  people  is  but  half 
utilized  if  it  is  restricted  to  the  one  form  of  instruc- 
tion or  to  the  other. 

Another  advantage  of  such  an  organization  of  the 
two  forms  of  instruction,  as  is  attempted  in  Boston 
University,  is,  that  the  professional  and  technical 
teaching  itself  necessarily  becomes  liberalized  and 
liberalizing.  Instructors  of  a  higher  and  broader 
character  can  be  procured  for  this  work  than  could  be 
commanded  were  it  organized  entirely  by  itself.  More 
of  the  refining  and  ennobling  studies  can  be  introduced 
into  these  practical  curriculums  rhan  else  were  pos- 
sible. More  important  still,  thousands  of  students 
who  commence  their  studies  with  no  higher  purpose 
than  merely  to  acquire  "  the  bread  and  butter  sciences," 
coming  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  university  depart- 
ment, quickly  outgrow  this  defective  conception  of 
education,  and  proceed  to  fit  themselves,  not  merely 
to  earn  a  living,  but  to  do  this  in  ways  which  emi- 
nently bless  the  world,  and  secure  an  honorable 
remembrance. 
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A  fourth  fundamental  idea  with  the  organizers  of 
Boston  University  was,  and  is,  that  a  university  should 
exist  not  for  one  sex  merely,  but  equally  for  the  two. 

Class  schools  are  very  well  in  their  place.  Schools 
for  the  feeble-minded,  reform  schools,  schools  for  deaf- 
mutes,  —  no  one  should  object  to  these.  So  if  any 
class  of  philanthropists  feel  called  upon  to  organize 
special  schools  for  girls  or  boys  constitutionally  too 
delicate  to  bear  the  nervous  shock  of  school  associa- 
tion with  the  other  sex,  let  no  one  oppose.  Such 
institutions  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  tender  and 
gentle  charities  to  which  our  Christian  civilization 
gives  origin.  But  a  university  exists  for  altogether 
different  purposes.  It  is  not'  instituted  for  the  benefit 
of  a  class.  It  is  the  highest  organ  of  human  society 
for  the  conservation,  furtherance,  and  communication 
of  knowledge,  for  the  induction  of  successive  genera- 
tions into  its  possession,  for  the  service  of  mankind  in 
all  highest  social  offices.  Artificiallv  to  restrict  the 
benefits  of  such  an  institution  to  one  half  of  the  com- 
munity, by  a  discrimination  based  solely  upon  a  birth 
distinction,  is  worse  than  un-American.  It  is  an  in- 
jury to  society  as  a  whole,  a  loss  to  the  favored  class, 
a  wrong  to  the  unfavored. 

Sex  isolation  in  education  is  a  survival  of  the  same 
mediaeval  ideas  which  created  and  sustained  monasti- 
cism.  More  and  more  is  the  higher  and  more  ad- 
vanced Pddagogik  rejecting  the  principle  itself  and 
the  ideas  from  which  it  sprang.  More  and  more  are 
the  defects  of  the  plan  of  "  Dis-joint  Education  "  com- 
ino-  to  the  notice  of  thinking  men.  As  stated  in  one 
of  our  former  Reports,  "  Simplicity  of  aim  admits  of 
simplicity  of  means.     For  the  training  of  a  tight-rope 
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dancer,  one  trainer  and  one  rope  may  suffice.  A  slave 
can  best  be  trained  up  among  slaves,  a  nun  among 
nuns.  If  the  aim  be  to  narrow  a  human  being  to  one 
small  function,  isolation  will  be  found  helpful.  If  the 
aim  be  the  semi-development  of  a  human  being,  semi- 
isolation  is  by  all  means  desirable.  On  the  other 
hand,  harmonious,  all-sided  development  demands 
harmonious  influences  from  every  side.  Masculine 
influence  alone,  feminine  influence  alone,  can  never 
produce  the  broadest  and  completest  humanistic  cul- 
ture. Only  in  the  fully  human  society  of  men  and 
women  can  a  normal  development  of  character  go 
forward.  Where  mental  and  moral  improvement  is 
the  earnest  common  purpose,  the  refining  and  enno- 
bling influence  of  each  sex  upon  the  other  in  associa- 
tion can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  an  elevating 
and  moulding  force  whose  potency  and  value  have 
but  just  begun  to  be  recognized  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation." 

A  fifth  fundamental  idea  is,  that  in  a  correctly  or- 
ganized university  normal  membership  is  a  life-tenure 
to  be  acquired  only  by  regular  promotion  to  an  aca- 
demic or  professional  degree. 

In  nearly  all  European  universities,  a  person  be- 
comes a  "  civis  "  by  the  mere  act  of  matriculation ; 
his  "  citizenship "  ceases  either  upon  his  withdrawal 
from  instruction,  or  in  consequence  of  a  statute  which 
provides  that  upon  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  term  from 
the  time  of  matriculation,  usually  five  years,  the  civis 
relationship  of  the  matriculant  shall  terminate.  The 
proper  membership  of  a  German,  or  Italian,  or  Swiss, 
or  Netherlandic  university  consists,  therefore,  of  the 
body  of  youth  temporarily  under  instruction.     In  the 
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world  at  large,  the  same  is  true  of  the  majority  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  which  the  English  language 
is  employed. 

With  us  an  entirely  different  conception  of  member- 
ship and  of  graduation  obtains.  With  us  in  every 
department,  the  undergraduate,  however  long  he  may 
have  been  under  instruction,  is  simply  a  probationary 
member  of  the  University;  only  by  graduation,  that 
is,  by  the  formal  and  regular  official  act  of  promotion 
to  a  degree  can  he  be  advanced  into  true  and  full 
membership  in  the  body.  Thus,  the  University  is 
not  primarily  and  essentially  a  school,  or  a  group  of 
schools;  it  is  a  Society,  with  a  State-established  char- 
acter and  function,  with  legally  defined  powers  and 
privileges,  and  with  a  constituency  already  of  almost 
world-wide  diffusion.  The  colleges  and  schools  which 
it  maintains  are  not  its  essence,  they  are  merely  its 
instruments  and  organs.  Being,  however,  its  organic 
feeders,  their  importance  to  the  life  of  the  University 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  bearing  of  the  foregoing  principles  upon  most 
of  the  great  debates  now  agitating  the  educational 
world  is  too  plain  to  require  a  fuller  exposition.  To 
the  members  of  this  Board  they  may  seem  familiar, 
but  to  many  into  whose  hands  this  Report  will  fall, 
they  are  as  novel  as  they  are  needful. 

THE    CORPORATION. 

The  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Willis  Phelps,  mentioned  in  our  last  Report,  was  filled 
by  the  election  of  Richard  W.  Husted,  Esq.,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Board.     No  other  changes  occurred 
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in  the  personnel  of  the  body,  all  members  of  the  out- 
going class  having  been  re-elected  for  a  new  term 
of  five  years. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    COUNCIL. 

The  constituent  members  of  this  body  remained 
unchanged  throughout  the  year  here  under  review, 
and  its  work  presented  no  unusual  features. 

Here,  however,  it  becomes  a  painful  duty  to  record 
the  great  loss  which  came  to  the  Council  and  to  the 
University  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  November 
of  the  current  year,  in  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  James  Elijah  Latimer,  the  able  and  learned 
and  greatly  beloved  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 
For  eulogy  this  is  not  the  place.  But  even  in  the 
briefest  and  most  necessary  historical  allusion  to  our 
loss  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  words  of  highest  and 
warmest  appreciation. 

Dr.  Latimer  was  called  to  the  Chair  of  Historic 
Theology  in  the  School  of  Theology  in  the  year 
1870.  After  three  years  of  successful  service  in  this 
position  he  was  promoted  to  the  Deanship  of  the 
School  and  assigned  to  the  Chair  of  Systematic  The- 
ology. For  eleven  years  he  filled  these  offices  with 
ever-increasing  efficiency  and  delight.  A  broader 
scholar  the  country  hardly  contained.  Theology  was 
not  his  only  forte.  In  the  Chair  of  Philosophy,  or  of 
History,  he  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  uni- 
versity in  Christendom.  A  devouter  Christian  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find.  Through  the  pupils  he 
trained  he  will  long  be  a  power  in  the  Christian 
thought  and  aspiration  and  achievement  of  this  and 
of  other  nations. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY    SENATE. 

The  membership  of  this  body  numbered  the  same 
as  the  preceding  year,  namely,  thirty-six.  With  them 
were  associated  eighty-seven  other  officers  in  the 
different  departments,  making  the  whole  number  of 
officers  of  instruction  and  government  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three. 

Here,  too,  the  history  of  the  year  has  been  marked 
by  the  inroads  of  death.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  following  memo- 
rial minute  was  placed  on  record :  — 

"  On  the  18th  inst,  at  his  residence  on  Chestnut  Street,  the  Hon. 
Dwight  Foster,  Doctor  of  Laws,  peacefully  and  painlessly  passed  from 
the  life  of  earth.  In  his  death  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Boston  University 
loses  one  of  its  most  illustrious  ornaments. 

"  In  the  very  first  public  announcement  of  the  school,  in  1872,  his 
name  appeared  as  lecturer  upon  Equity,  and  from  that  day  till  the  close 
of  last  year  his  instruction  has  been  prominent  among  the  elements  of 
strength  which  have  given  the  School  its  remarkable  growth  and  influ- 
ence. In  the  year  1879,  on  the  death  of  the  brilliant  George  S.  Hillard, 
he  accepted  a  place  in  the  governing  Faculty  as  regular  Professor  and 
member  of  the  University  Senate,  holding  the  same  until  three  months 
ago,  when  in  view  of  the  state  of  his  health,  agreeably  to  his  own  wishes, 
he  was  given  the  rank  of  Professor  Emeritus. 

"  Reviewing  the  rare  personal  virtues  of  Professor  Foster  and  the 
eminent  services  which  he  rendered,  the  Trustees  of  Boston  University 
cannot  withhold  a  heartfelt  tribute  of  admiration  for  the  one  and  a  formal 
expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the  other.  In  beauty  and  strength 
of  character,  in  fairness  of  judgment,  in  value  of  public  service,  in  true 
dignity  and  worth  of  family  history,  his  equals  will  be  exceedingly  few 
in  any  generation  or  country." 

He  was  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  who  had  been 
Judges  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  he 
himself  having  been  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  having  resigned  his  position  to  devote  himself  to 
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affairs  and,  as  it  soon  proved,  to   the   building  up  of 
the  School  in  which  he  took  so  profound  an  interest. 

Another  honored  member  of  our  professional  corps 
was  taken  from  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Pro- 
fessor Ernst  Bruno  de  Gersdorff,  M.  D.  Affecting 
official  tributes  to  his  worth  may  be  found  in  "  The 
New  England  Medical  Gazette"  for  July,  1883.  The 
following  biographical  particulars  may  properly  here 
find  record :  — 

"  He  was  born  in  Eisenach,  Germany,  July  18,  1820,  and  was  the  son 
of  August  de  Gersdorff,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  respected  members 
of  the  court  of  Saxe- Weimar,  where  he  filled  the  position  of  a  judge  for 
fifty  years.  Dr.  de  Gersdorff  was  educated  at  Jena,  and  graduated  in 
medicine  at  Leipsic  in  1846.  Partly  because  of  the  political  troubles  of 
the  time  in  his  native  country,  and  partly  because  of  the  deep  love  he 
felt  for  republican  institutions,  he  came  to  this  country  immediately 
after  his  graduation.  His  father  was  a  warm  friend  of  Samuel  Hahne- 
mann, and  at  one  time  young  de  Gersdorff 's  life  was  saved  through 
Hahnemann's  skill  and  care.  Naturally  his  professional  attention  was 
turned  toward  homoeopathy,  and  he  became  an  earnest  student  and 
practitioner  of  that  system.  When  he  reached  this  country  he  first 
settled  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  where,  after  remaining  a  few  months,  he  came 
to  Boston,  and  through  the  influence  of  Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy,  he  was 
induced  to  settle  in  Andover,  Mass.;  here  he  practised  till  1849,  anc* 
then  went  to  Salem,  where  he  built  up  a  large  practice  and  was  deservedly 
popular.  While  in  Salem  he  married  Miss  Caroline,  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  George  Choate.  In  1865  he  left  Salem,  and  after  spending 
nearly  two  years  in  his  native  country,  settled  in  Boston,  and  made  this 
city  his  home  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  When  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine  was  established  in  1873,  he  was  called  to  the  Chair 
of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  and  held  the  position  till  the  time  of  his 
demise.  He  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Orpheus  Society,  and 
was  possessed  of  unusual  accomplishments  in  music  and  art.  His  death 
occurred  June  28,  1883." 


THE    UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION. 

Tuesday,   of    Commencement    week,   was    the    first 
"  Convocation  Day." 
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The  number  of  graduates  who  assembled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  organization  of  the  body  was  larger  than 
had  been  expected.  Some  came  hundreds  of  miles  to 
be  in  attendance.  The  Statutes  provided  by  the 
Trustees  were  accepted,  and  the  organization  effected 
in  accordance  therewith.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

i.  The  Convocation  of  Boston  University  shall  consist  of  all  persons 
who  have  received  any  degree  or  diploma  of  graduation  from  any  of  the 
schools  or  colleges  of  the  University.1 

2.  The  regular  annual  business  meeting  of  said  Convocation  shall  be 
held  in  Boston  on  the  day  preceding  the  Annual  Commencement,  said 
day  to  be  called  Convocation  Day.  Any  graduate  of  not  less  than  five 
years'  standing  can  vote  and  take  part  in  said  business  meeting,  provided 
he  has  not  been  connected  with  the  University  as  an  instructor  for  any 
part  of  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  such  meeting. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Convocation  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President  for  each  School  or  College,  and  a  Secretary,  who  may  also  be 
Treasurer. 

4.  The  Registrar  of  the  University,  or  such  other  officer  as  the  Trus- 
tee may  direct,  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  members  of  the  Convocation, 
showing  the  date  of  their  membership,  and  who  are  and  are  not  entitled 
to  vote  in  its  business  meetings. 

5.  The  President  of  the  University  shall  be,  ex  officio,  President  of 
the  Convocation,  but  all  other  officers  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  by 
the  Convocation  at  its  annual  business  session. 

6.  Until  further  determination  the  Convocation  shall  be  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  according  to  the  following  plan  : 
On  and  after  Convocation  Day  in  the  year  1884,  the  Convocation  may 
annually  nominate  one  representative  for  each  of  the  following  depart- 
ments, namely,  the  School  of  Theology,  the  School  of  Law,  the  School 
of  Medicine,  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  all  of  whom  must  be 
graduates  of  not  less  than  seven  years'  standing  in  their  respective 
departments.  These  nominations  shall  be  considered  at  the  next  ensuing 
annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  and  upon  the  election 
of  one  of  the  persons  nominated,  such  person  shall  be  a  regular  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  term  of  five  years.  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of  such  a  Trustee,  the  Convocation,  at  its 
next  ensuing  annual  session,  may  make  new  nominations  for  the  vacancy. 

1  By  special  vote  of  the  Trustees  this  Statute  is  to  be  understood  to  include 
all  regular  graduates  of  the  School  of  Theology,  when  located  in  Concord,  and 
when  conducted  in  this  city  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary. 
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7.  These  Statutes  may  be  amended  or  changed  on  recommendation 
of  the  Convocation,  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  it 
shall  be  done  only  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  whole  Board,  due  notice  of  the  proposed  change  having  been 
given  at  a  previous  meeting.  Moreover,  they  shall  not  be,  at  any  time, 
so  changed  by  the  Trustees  as  to  deprive  the  Convocation,  without  its 
consent,  of  representation  in  some  form  in  the  government  of  the 
University. 

Under  these  Statutes,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Bashford, 
S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Theological  Alumni,  Elijah 
George,  LL.  B.,  of  the  Law  Alumni,  Alonzo  L.  Ken- 
nedy, M.  D.,  of  the  Medical  Alumni,  and  Sarah  A. 
Emerson,  A.  B.,  of  the  Arts  Alumni,  were  elected 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Convocation  for  the  current 
year.  The  Rev.  John  H.  Emerson,  S.  T.  B.,  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  body,  and  for  the  honor  of  first 
representative  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Rev.  Willard 
T.  Perrin,  S.  T.  B.,  Charles  Steere,  LL  B.,  Sarah  E. 
Sherman,  M.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  L.  Goodell, 
A.  B.,  were  nominated  to  the  Board. 

Without  including  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  who  were  promoted  to  membership  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  whole  Convocation  body  numbered  over 
fifteen  hundred.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  meeting  was  the  series  of  reports  presented  by 
previously  appointed  speakers,  in  which  the  numbers, 
the  geographical  distribution,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  Alumni  were  set  forth.  Per- 
haps no  one  of  the  many  unexpected  revelations  was 
more  surprising  to  the  body  at  large  than  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Steere,  that  of  the  lawyers  of  Bos- 
ton at  the  present  time,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  are  graduates  of  our  own  University  Law 
School. 
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THE    COLLEGE    OE    LIBERAL    ARTS. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  the  American 
public  has  found  great  entertainment  in  watching  the 
dawn  of  a  loudly  heralded,  transcendently  important 
"  new  idea  "  relative  to  collegiate  education.  The  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  it  by  spectators  has  been  all 
the  greater  from  the  fact  that  the  growing  and  spread- 
ing light  was  from  an  altogether  unexpected  quarter. 
Furthermore  the  revelation  which  the  new  light  prom- 
ised, or  threatened,  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  some- 
what startling  and  portentous  to  all  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  building  up  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
Christendom  and  in  making  them  what  they  are.  At 
length  the  revelation  is  substantially  complete  and  the 
Ideal  of  the  New  Education,  the  Liberal  Education  of 
the  Future,  stands  forth  in  all  its  native  beauty.  The 
irresistibly  ludicrous  thing  about  the  matter  is  that 
this  late-discovered  and  all-important  Ideal,  so  ear- 
nestly and  eloquently  and  powerfully  advocated  by  Mr. 
Adams  and  his  sympathizing  friends,  turns  out  to  be 
the  very  one  on  which  for  fifty  years  the  much- 
despised  "  Female  Colleges  "  of  the  country  have  been 
quietly  and  assiduously  working !  The  great  and 
memorable  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration  of  1883  is  simply 
a  soul-moving  plea  that  the  oldest,  and  weightiest,  and 
perhaps  most  emphatically  philandric  of  American  col- 
leges for  Young  Men  should  abandon  the  one  "  Fetich  1 
of  the  male  colleges,  and  adopt  the  ideals  and  peda- 
gogic principles  of  the  lower  of  the  American  Colleges 
for  Young  Women.  What  a  confession  this  of  the 
superior  educational  instinct  and  tact  of  Woman  ;  what 
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a  nemesis  of  Mans  selfishness  in  trying  to  build  up  a 
system  of  Higher  Education  for  himself  alone  !  At  the 
spectacle  of  such  an  irony  of  fate,  the  very  portrait  of 
one  fair  woman  in  Memorial  Hall  must  surely  grimly 
smile.  Indeed,  her  masculine  neighbors  and  associates 
in  tne  immortality  of  pious  commemorative  art  can 
scarcely  be  thought  of  otherwise  than  as  constituting, 
a  kind  of  shadowy  "  Chorus  Mysticus,"  filling  the 
noble  structure  with  weird,  sad  music,  as  voicelessly 
they  chant  the  canzonetta  infausta  of  one  of  Mr. 
Adams's  most  admired  authors  :  — 

' '  Das  Unbeschreibliche 
Hier  ist  es  gethan  ; 
Das  Ewig-  Weibliche 
Zieht  UNShinanr 

In  the  above  paragraph  we  said  "the  lower  of  the 
American  Colleges  for  Young  Women."  It  was 
necessary  to  say  this,  for  the  reason  that  Wellesley 
and  Smith  Colleges,  like  the  reputable  colleges  for 
men,  require  of  every  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature.  All  of  the  others,  however,  have  from 
the  beginning  been  free  from  the  blighting  influence 
of  the  Fetich,  and  have  aimed  to  accomplish,  and, 
considering  the  unfavorable  circumstances,  have  very 
fairly  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  very  thing  which 
Mr.  Adams  proposes.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  these 
model  institutions  were  not  open  to  young  men  in  the 
bitterly  remembered  years  from  1852  to  1856! 

As  our  own  College  of  Liberal  Arts  has  from  the 
beginning  theoretically  and  practically  provided,  not 
only  for  the  type  of  training  desiderated  so  devoutly 
by  Mr.  Adams,  but  also  for  yet  higher  and  broader 
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forms,,  each  leading  to  degrees  and  diplomas  which 
are  not  misleading,  our  Faculty  have  found  it  impos. 
sible  to  occupy  themselves,  even  for  a  single  session, 
with  a  discussion  of  this  more  entertaining  than  profit- 
able outside  agitation.  If  they  have  felt  a  natural 
reluctance  to  see  the  conventional  dignity  and  value 
of  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  arts  needlessly  sacri- 
ficed, or  even  imperilled,  they  have  at  the  same  time 
entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  disposition  and  ability 
of  those  academic  authorities  who  propose  to  give  the 
broadest  and  most  humanistic  form  of  education  to 
give  with  it,  in  some  way,  such  a  designation  or  badge 
as  shall  everywhere  effectually  distinguish  the  recipient 
from  all  those  who  have  received  a  narrower  and  more 
strictly  vocational  training. 

If,  instead  of  preaching  a  passionate  crusade  against 
Geeek  as  an  essential  part  of  a  truly  liberal  education, 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  orator  had  had  the  breadth  and 
the  modesty  to  leave  the  ideal  of  a  true,  broad  scholar 
precisely  what  the  best  thought  of  the  race  has  made 
it,  and  had  contented  himself  with  pointing  out,  as  in 
part  he  did,  his  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  this 
high  and  broad  ideal  could  more  easily  and  more 
effectually  be  reached  by  a  different  order  of  studies, 
beginning  with  the  modern  languages  in  a  natural 
method  and  proceeding  by  means  of  them  to  the 
ancient,  he  would  not  only  have  appeared  in  a  light 
less  suggestive  of  Southwestern  Palestine,  but  would 
also  have  commanded  a  really  sympathetic  and  respect- 
ful hearing  from  every  thoughtful  educator.  Further- 
more, if  just  after  he  had  said  all  that  might  be  said 
relative  to  this  reform,  and  had  boldly  summoned 
those  whom  he   regards  as  the  educational  leaders  of 
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the  New  World  to  attempt  the  new  experiment,  — 
some  official  engagement  with  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners had  taken  him  to  Albion,  Mich.,  he  probably 
would  have  experienced  a  mild  surprise  on  finding  in 
a  place  so  far  removed  from  the  supposed  educational 
centre  of  the  New  World  a  college,  founded  by  cer- 
tain obscure  and  feeble  religionists  a  generation  ago, 
in  which  precisely  this  inversion  of  the  traditional 
order  of  the  study  of  languages  is  the  established 
system.  And  very  possibly  his  surprise  would  have 
lost  something  of  its  mildness  if  in  some  specially 
irreverent  issue  of  the  "  Harvard  Lampoon  "  he  had 
shortly  after  found  a  picture  of  himself  in  the  act  of 
entering  his  sons  at  the  new-found  college  as  the  one 
happy  place  where,  without  offering  in  limine  a  "  sacri- 
fice to  the  Fetich,"  he  could  obtain  for  them  the  ordi- 
nary testimonials  of  a  "  liberal  education," — said  picture 
bearing  beneath  it  the  following  appropriate  quotation 
from  the  unforgotten  oration :  "  The  situation  has  its 
comical  side,  and  is  readily  suggestive  of  sarcasm." 

On  the  whole  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
is  not  the  best  period  in  the  life  of  the  world  to  go 
backwards  in  the  ideals  and  standards  affecting  the 
breadth  of  university  education.  And  we  are,  further- 
more, very  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  New  Eng- 
land will  never  consent  to  call  any  man  "  liberally 
educated "  who  cannot  correctly  coin  a  scientific  or 
technological  term,  or  read  a  New  Testament  book,  or 
understand  an  allusion  to  Homer.  The  day  that  her 
oldest  college  accepts  of  Mr.  Adams's  leadership  in 
this  respect  will  be  the  most  memorable  in  all  its 
history.  It  will  be  the  first  day  since  1636  that  the 
eyes  of  Massachusetts  and  the  eyes  of   New  England, 
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searching  for  true  custodians  and  champions  of  high 
and  catholic  scholarship,  will  reluctantly  turn  from  a 
Cambridge,  no  longer  classic,  and  rest  upon  some  suc- 
cessor more  faithful  to  the  trust. 

In  the  Faculty  of  our  College  of  Liberal  Arts  no 
important  changes  characterized  the  year.  In  October, 
Dr.  Dippold,  having  been  called  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore,  his  work  was  taken  up  and 
carried  through  by  Mr.  Narcisse  Cyr. 

The  services  of  the  visitors  were  better  organized 
and  more  valuable  than  in  any  previous  year.  For 
this  special  thanks  are  due,  both  to  the  members  of 
the  Visiting  Board  individually,  and  to  their  expe- 
rienced and  active  chairman,  Dr.  Twombly. 

The  inner  life  of  the  College  has  also  been  marked 
by  all  the  excellences  of  former  years  ;  and  if  possible 
in  greater  measure.  As  usual,  no  case  occurred  requir- 
ing discipline. 

The  number  and  classification  of  the  students  in 
this  department  were  as  follows :  — 


Graduate  students 
Seniors 
Juniors 
Sophomores 
Freshmen  . 
Special  Students 


Men. 

Women. 

Total 

23 

— 

23 

II 

6 

17 

5 

1 2 

17 

7 

20 

27 

13 

21 

34 

16 

13 

29 

7S 


72 


147 


The  annually  increasing  variety  and  extent  of  the 
work  of  the  College  appear  in  the  following,  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  the  Rev. 
William  E.  Huntington,  Ph.  D.:  — 
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Freshman  Class.  First  Term.  —  Greek,  with  Professor  Buck,  five 
hours  a  week.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia :  Greek  Prose  written  during 
the  year. 

Latin,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  five  hours  a  week.  Livy,  Book  I. 
Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Livy.     Latin  Prose. 

Mathematics,  with  Professor  Coit,  four  hours  a  week.  Wentworth's 
Geometry. 

Second  Term.  —  Greek,  with  Professor  Buck,  five  hours  a  week.  The 
Phaeacians  of  Homer. 

Latin,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  four  hours  a  week.  Odes  of  Horace. 
Latin  Prose  Composition.     Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Horace. 

Mathematics,  with  Professor  Coit,  five  hours  a  week.  Greenleaf's 
Higher  Algebra. 

Third  Term.  —  German,  with  Professor  Buck,  five  hours  a  week. 
Eysenbach's  Grammar;  German  Principia,  Part  II.  Exercises  in  Ger- 
man Conversation. 

Greek,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.     Herodotus. 

Latin,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  three  hours  a  week.  Horace.  Latin 
Prose  Composition. 

Mathematics,  with  Professor  Coit,  three  hours  a  week.  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry, with  practical  field  problems.     Wentworth. 

Professor  Lindsay  lectured  on  Latin  grammar  once  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Compositions  and  Declamations  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorchester, 
once  a  fortnight  throughout  the  year. 

Elocution,  with  Professor  Curry,  one  hour  a  week. 

Fall  and  Spring  Terms.  —  History  of  Greece  and  Rome  with  the 
Dean,  one  hour  a  week,  Fall  and  Spring  terms  ;  twice  a  week  Winter 
Term.     Smith's  Greece.     Liddell's  Rome.     Lectures. 


Sophomore  Class.  First  Term. —  Greek,  with  Professor  Buck, 
three  hours  a  week.  The  Orations  of  Lysias.  Greek  Prose  Composi- 
tion through  the  year. 

Latin,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.  Horace,  selections 
from  the  Satires  and  Epistles.     Latin  Prose. 

Rhetoric,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorchester,  three  hours  a  week. 
De  Mille  and  Lectures. 

French,  with  Mr.  Cyr,  two  hours  a  week,  La  Chancon  du  Jardinier. 
Theuriet. 

German,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.  Boisen's  Reader. 
Goethe's  Egmont. 

Mathematics,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a  week.  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry  with   practical   applications. 
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Compositions  and  Declamations,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorches- 
ter, one  hour  a  fortnight. 

History  with  the  Dean,  two  hours  a  week.     Bryce  and  Lectures. 

Second  Term.  —  English  Literature,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorches- 
ter, two  hours  a  week.     Shaw  revised  and  Lectures. 

Physics  with  Professor  Cross,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  five 
hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

French,  elected  by  seventeen,  with  Mr.  Cyr,  two  hours  a  week.  Les 
Demoiselles  de  Saint  Cyr,  Dumas. 

German,  elected  by  twenty-six,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a 
week.     Boisen's  Reader  ;  Goethe's  Egmont;  English-German  Exercises. 

Greek,  elected  by  twenty,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Prometheus  Bound  of  ^schylus. 

Latin,  elected  by  twenty-four,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a 
week.  Selections  from  the  Satires  of  Juvenal..  Cicero's  Pro  Cluentio 
(at  sight). 

History,  elected  by  twelve,  with  the  Dean,  two  hours  a  week.  Lec- 
tures, and  Gardiner's  Protestant  Revolution. 

Mathematics,  elected  by  fourteen,  with  Professor  Coit.  Analytical 
Geometry  two  hours  a  week.     Bowser. 

Elocution  with  Professor  Curry,  one  hour  a  week. 

Third  Term.  —  English  Literature  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorches- 
ter, two  hours  a  week.     Shaw  revised  and  Lectures. 

Physics  with  Professor  Cross,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  five 
hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

French,  elected  by  fourteen,  with  Mr.  Cyr,  two  hours  a  week.  Athalie, 
Racine. 

German,  elected  by  twenty-six,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a 
week.     Goethe's  Egmont ;  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart ;  Zerbrochener  Krug. 

Greek,  elected  by  eighteen,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Prometheus  Bound,  finished. 

History,  elected  by  fourteen,  with  the  Dean,  two  hours  a  week.  French 
Revolution ;  English  Constitution. 

Latin,  elected  by  twenty-one,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a 
week.     Juvenal ;  Tacitus  ;  Latin  Prose. 

Compositions  and  Declamations  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorchester, 
one  hour  a  fortnight. 

Mathematics,  elected  by  fourteen,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a 
week.     Analytical  Geometry. 

Advanced  Analytics,  elected  by  ten,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a 
week.     Bowser. 

Junior  Class.  First  Term.  —  Psychology  with  Professor  Bowne, 
five  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 
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Biology,  elected  by  eleven,  with  Professor  Hyatt  and  Mr.  Van  Vleck, 
at  Society  of  Natural  History  Rooms,  four  hours  a  week.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. 

Mathematics,  elected  by  three,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a  week. 
Mathematical  Astronomy.     Norton. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  fifteen,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dor- 
chester, two  hours  a  week.  Lectures  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
Shakspeare. 

French,  elected  by  nine,  with  Dr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week.  Sight 
reading;  French  language  used  in  the  class. 

German,  elected  by  ten,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Kluge's  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  National-Literatur. 

Greek,  elected  by  eight,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Xenophon's  Cyropaedia. 

Italian,  elected  by  nine,  with  Dr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week.  Mari- 
otti's  Grammar  and  Exercises. 

Latin,  elected  by  six,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week. 
Plautus'  Captivi.     Lectures  on  Roman  Comedy. 

Second  Term.  —  Logic  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a  week. 
Lectures. 

Mathematics,  elected  by  two,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a  week. 
Mathematical  Astronomy.  Norton,  including  practical  use  of  sextant, 
and  complete  determination  of  two  lunar  eclipses. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  fifteen,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dor- 
chester, two  hours  a  week.  Lectures  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
Shakspeare. 

German,  elected  by  ten,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Kluge's  Geschchite  der  Deutschen  National-Literatur,  continued. 

Greek,  elected  by  seven,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Greek  Prose  Composition,  with  private  reading  from  Greek  authors. 

Italian,  elected  by  eight,  with  Dr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week.  Pel- 
lico"s  Mie  Trigioni ;  translation  and  analysis. 

Latin,  elected  by  nine,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week. 
Pliny's  Letters.     Plautus'  Trinummus. 

Zoology,  elected  by  eleven,  with  Professor  Hyatt  and  Mr.  Van  Vleck, 
three  hours  a  week. 

Forensics  and  Compositions  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorchester,  one 
hour  a  fortnight. 

Third  Term.  —  Ethics,  with  the  Dean,  five  hours  a  week.  Calderwood 
and  Lectures. 

Botany,  elected  by  thirteen,  with  Mr.  Van  Vleck,  two  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  fourteen,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dor- 
chester, two  hours  a  week.     Bacon's  Essays  ;  English  Oratory. 

German,  elected  by  twelve,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week 
Translating  English  into  German. 
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Greek,  elected  by  seven,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Same  subjects  as  in  Second  Term. 

Italian,  elected  by  six,  with  Dr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week.  Pellico's 
Mie  Trigioni,  continued.     Sight  reading. 

Latin,  elected  by  ten,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week. 
Terence  ;  Pliny. 

Physiology,  elected  by  fourteen,  with  Professor  Hyatt  and  Mr.  Van 
Vleck,  two  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics,  elected  by  six,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a  week. 
Wentworth's  Surveying  and  Levelling;  practical  use  of  instruments. 

Elocution,  one  hour  a  week,  with  Professor  Curry,  Fall  and  Spring 
Terms. 

Senior  Class.  First  Term.  —  Theistic  Philosophy  with  Professor 
Bowne,  four  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Mathematics,  elected  by  two,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a  week. 
Calculus. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  elected  by  seven,  with  the  Dean, 
three  hours  a  week.     Cooley. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  eight,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dor- 
chester, two  hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  Authors. 

German,  elected  by  four,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
With  the  Junior  Class. 

Greek,  elected  by  four,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  With 
the  Junior  Class. 

Latin,  elected  by  four,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week. 
With  the  Junior  Class. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  one,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week. 
Whitney's  Grammar.     Extracts  from  Nalopakhyanam. 

Recent  English  Empiricism,  elected  by  nine,  with  Professor  Bowne, 
two  hours  a  week. 

Spanish,  elected  by  six,  with  Dr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week.  Knapp's 
Grammar  and  Exercises. 

Orations  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorchester. 

Second  Term.  —  English  Literature,  elected  by  eight,  with  Assistant 
Professor  Dorchester,  two  hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  Authors. 

German,  elected  by  five,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  With 
the  Junior  Class. 

Greek,  elected  by  three,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
With  the  Junior  Class. 

Calculus,  elected  by  two,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a  week. 

Latin,  elected  by  six,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.  With 
the  Junior  Class. 

Metaphysics,  elected  by  fifteen,  with  Professor  Bowne,  four  hours  a 
week. 
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Political  Economy,  elected  by  eighteen,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dor- 
chester, three  hours  a  week.     Walker. 

Sanksrit,  elected  by  one,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week. 
Nalopakhyanam. 

Spanish,  elected  by  five,  with  Dr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week. 
Knapp's  Spanish  Reader. 

Elocution  with  Professor  Curry,  one  hour  a  week. 

Third  Term.—  English  Literature,  elected  by  eight,  with  Assistant 
Professor  Dorchester,  two  hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  Authors. 

German,  elected  by  five,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
With  the  Junior  Class. 

Greek,  elected  by  three,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
With  the  Junior  Class. 

History  of  Philosophy,  elected  by  eighteen,  with  Professor  Bowne, 
five  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Roman  Law,  elected  by  five,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week. 
Hadley. 

Latin,  elected  by  six,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.  With 
the  Junior  Class. 

Political  Economy,  elected  by  sixteen,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dor- 
chester, three  hours  a  week.  Walker,  continued,  with  supplementary 
study  and  lectures. 

Advanced  Ethics,  elected  by  fifteen,  with  Professor  Bowne,  three 
hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  one,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week. 

Spanish,  elected  by  four,  with  Dr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week.  Read- 
ing at  sight.     Spanish  language  spoken  in  the  class. 

Orations  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorchester. 

Professor  Lindsay  conducted  a  class  in  Latin,  formed  to  do  special, 
critical  work,  two  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 


THE    COLLEGE   OF    MUSIC. 

Considering  its  exceptionally  high  requirements  for 
admission  and  the  necessarily  heavy  charges  for 
tuition,  the  steady  growth  of  this  department  is  very 
encouraging.  In  his  annual  report,  the  Dean,  Dr. 
Eben  Tourjee,  says  :  "  There  are  no  important  changes 
to  note  in  the  College  this  year.  The  Faculty,  con- 
sisting of  foremost  teachers  in  the  several  departments, 
remains  the  same. v  The  number  of  students,  thirty- 
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eight,  is  larger  than  last  year.  Of  these,  twenty-one 
are  gentlemen,  and  seventeen  ladies.  Thirteen  are  in 
the  third  year,  fourteen  in  the  second,  and  eleven  in 
the  first. 

11  The  outlook  for  musical  education  in  this  country 
is  very  hopeful.  The  better  facilities  available  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  attracts  a  very  superior  class 
of  young  men  and  women  to  our  halls,  and  these  in 
turn  go  out  with  better  preparation  to  multiply  their 
influence  in  the  fields  where  they  locate,  so  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  Conservatory  —  the  neces- 
sary feeder  of  the  College  —  have  we  had  so  large  a 
number  of  intelligent  and  promising  students  as  this 
present  year,  and  the  zeal  and  interest  which  they 
manifest  in  their  work,  and  which  continues  unflag- 
ging, is  very  encouraging." 


THE    COLLEGE   OF    AGRICULTURE. 

Here  also  the  indications  of  public  interest  are  mul- 
tiplying from  year  to  year.  The  following  encour- 
aging statements  are  from  the  latest  report  of  Presi- 
dent Greenough  :  — 

"  At  the  last  annual  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, $5,000  was  appropriated  to  complete  the  house 
to  be  occupied  by  the  president  of  the  College.  The 
house  has  been  completed,  and  is  now  the  centre  of 
hospitality  so  long  needed. 

"The  sum  of  $6,000  was  appropriated  to  repair  and 
improve  North  College  and  other  buildings,  all  of 
which  has  been  expended  to  the  evident  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  students  in  this  and  other  build- 
ings.    The  $25,000  appropriated  for  a  new  chapel  and 
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Library  building  is  now  being  expended  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  granite  building,  on  a  beautiful  site  near  the 
other  college  buildings.  The  first  story  is  to  contain 
a  library-room  and  a  reading-room.  The  second  story 
is  to  be  finished  as  a  chapel.  It  is  expected  to  be  in 
readiness  before  the  beginning  of  another  college  year. 
The  work  of  the  college  moves  on  very  prosperously. 
We  have  an  excellent  class  of  young  men  in  attend- 
ance, about  the  same  in  number  as  last  year.  They 
are  classed  in  their  studies  in  two  divisions :  one 
made  up  of  those  pursuing  the  scientific  and  literary 
course,  the  other  pursuing  the  scientific  and  agricultu- 
ral course." 

SCHOOL    OF    THEOLOGY. 

Perhaps  no  better  review  of  the  recent  history  and 
present  interests  of  this  department  can  be  given,  than 
the  one  embodied  in  the  Quadrennial  Report  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Conference  at  Philadelphia  last 
May:  — 

By  the  blessing  of  God,  the  quadrennium  which  is  now  closing  has 
been  not  only  one  of  general  prosperity,  but  also  one  of  decided  growth 
in  all  the  elements  which  conduce  to  permanent  strength  and  efficiency. 
It  is  believed  that  more  and  better  work  has  been  done  in  the  School 
than  ever  before,  and  that  the  ideals  and  aims  of  both  students  and 
instructors  are  steadily  advancing  with  the  growing  opportunities  and 
improving  appliances  of  the  institution. 

In  our  last  report  attention  was  called  to  the  high  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation required  for  admission  in  the  case  of  all  non-graduates  of  college. 
This  standard  has  been  rigidly  maintained  throughout  the  four  years  and 
with  manifest  advantage,  not  only  to  our  School,  but  equally  to  the  col- 
leges and  preparatory  academies.  Despite  this  strictness,  the  number 
of  students  in  attendence  has  averaged  eighty-two  per  annum.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  these  were  already  Bachelors  and  Masters  of  Arts, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  fifty-three  graduates  from  the  School 
within  the  four  years,  forty-two  were  already  graduates  of  classical  col- 
leges. 
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The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  present  time  is  eighty-nine. 
They  come  from  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  east,  and  from  Japan  on  the  west. 
Twenty  American  States  are  represented,  three  British  American  prov- 
inces, Europe,  Asia,  and  at  least  two  of  the  isles  of  the  sea.  If  Africa  is 
unrepresented  by  sons  born  upon  her  own  soil,  she  is  not  without  grand- 
sons who  do  credit  to  her  race,  and  who  are  destined  to  do  an  incalcula- 
ble work  for  her  redemption. 

As  an  interesting  and  instructive  illustration  of  the  value  set  upon  the 
training  conferred  in  our  School,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
every  School  of  Theology  established  by  our  Church  since  1872  has 
called  to  its  head  an  alumnus  of  this  institution.  These  schools  are 
neither  few  nor  unimportant.  They  are  as  follows  :  One  in  FooChow, 
China;  one  in  Puebla,  Mexico;  one  in  Atlanta,  Georgia;  one  in  Green- 
castle,  Indiana.  Another  graduate  of  our  University,  and  a  son  of  a 
former  professor  in  our  School  of  Theology,  is  also  at  the  head  of  the 
new  Anglo-Japanese  Mission  College  in  Tokio,  in  Japan. 

Last  summer  the  Faculty  of  the  School  was  strengthened  by  the  divis- 
ion of  the  work  of  the  Exegetical  Chair  and  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  instructor.  By  the  new  arrangement  a  long  overworked  Pro- 
fessor receives  deserved  relief,  and  the  students  increased  opportunities. 
Two  hours  a  week  have  been  added  to  the  instruction  in  Hebrew,  and 
time  has  been  gained  for  more  extended  work  in  New  Testament  Criti- 
cism and  Exegesis.  The  new  instructor  is  one  of  our  own  graduates, 
who  was  promoted  to  the  Doctorate  in  Philosophy  in  Leipsic  University, 
and  who  is  justifying  the  high  testimonials  given  him  by  Professor 
Delitzsch  and  others. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  believed  that  no  theological  curriculum  in  the 
United  States  offers  a  body  of  instruction  in  all  respects  the  equal  of 
ours.  Certainly  no  other  regularly  presents  auxiliary  philosophical  and 
ethical  courses  of  equal  value  to  those  here  presented ;  no  other  does  as 
much  in  the  field  of  comparative  theology ;  no  other  gives  equal  promi- 
nence to  Christian  missions  ;  no  other  offers  as  wide  and  valuable  a 
group  of  elective  studies.  It  is  also  true  that  in  no  other  theological 
school  has  the  student  as  extensive  and  varied  library  privileges. 

One  year  ago  last  December  the  accommodations  of  the  School  with 
respect  to  lecture-rooms  and  chapel  services  were  greatly  improved  by 
the  completion  and  occupancy  of  the  beautiful  new  University  building, 
known  as  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall.  This  is  most  eligibly  located  on  Somerset 
Street,  about  half-way  between  the  City  Hall  and  the  State  House. 
Though  not  exclusively  used  for  the  School  of  Theology,  it  meets  a  long- 
felt  need.  It  is  in  convenient  proximity  to  our  own  library  and  dormi- 
tories on  Bromfield  Street,  to  the  Athenaeum  and  Public  Libraries,  and 
to  the  Common.  The  new  building  of  the  General  Theological  Library 
is  also  on  the  same  street,  less  than  a  hundred  feet  away.     Four  other 
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large  and  valuable  libraries,  three  belonging  to  historical  societies  and 
one  to  the  State,  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Four  years  ago  the  Faculty  were  led  to  believe  that  good  might  be  ac- 
complished by  offering  to  graduates  of  the  School  the  opportunity  to 
continue  their  studies  in  connection  with  the  University  in  a  post-gradu- 
ate department.  The  first  year  four  were  in  attendance ;  the  second, 
seventeen;  the  third,  twelve ;  the  fourth,  —  that  is,  the  present  year, — 
fourteen;  making  an  average  of  twelve  a  year.  Some  of  these  were 
graduates  of  other  theological  institutions,  who  came  to  obtain  the  advan- 
tages of  an  additional  year  of  study  in  Boston.  Some  have  devoted 
themselves  largely  to  those  higher  University  courses  which  were  spe- 
cifically adapted  to  supplement  and  strengthen  their  purely  professional 
studies.  Others  have  attended  only  such  theological  courses  as  were 
new  or  different  from  those  attended  by  them  in  their  undergraduate 
course.  Several  have  completed  the  work  and  passed  the  examination 
required  for  promotion  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

The  success  of  this  post-graduate  department  of  instruction  has  made 
it  possible  to  carry  out,  earlier  than  was  anticipated,  a  unique  and  inter- 
esting feature  in  the  progressive  organization  of  our  University.  Unlike 
the  ordinary  American  and  European  university,  ours  is  planned  upon 
the  idea  that  the  student  on  completing  his  first  curriculum  in  the  institu- 
tion is  graduated,  not  out  of,  but  into,  the  University  proper.  The  under- 
graduate is  only  a  probationary  member  of  the  institution;  his  real  mem- 
bership dates  from  the  day  of  his  promotion  into  the  Convocation  by 
graduation.  The  University  consists,  not  of  certain  local  colleges  and 
schools,  but  of  the  men  whose  appliances  and  instruments  these  schools 
and  colleges  are.  It  exists  in  every  land  where  the  men  it  has  trained 
exist.  Its  work  goes  forward  wherever  its  representatives  are,  inculcat- 
ing or  personally  exemplifying  virtue  and  good  learning.  Already  its 
administration  is  participated  in  by  over  two  hundred  persons.  Already 
its  Convocation  includes  more  than  fifteen  hundred.  Within  a  few  years 
it  is  certain  to  have  a  membership  of  thousands. 

The  possibilities  of  such  a  University  body  are  partially  illustrated  by 
the  organization  of  its  first  or  Theological  Section  two  years  ago.  This 
is  known  as  "  The  Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Convocation  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity/' It  includes  all  graduates  of  our  School  of  Theology,  just  as  it  is 
expected  that  the  Beta  Chapter  will  include  all  graduates  of  the  School 
of  Law,  and  so  on.  This  Alpha  Chapter  has  for  two  years  held  monthly 
meetings  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  theological  and  related 
disquisitions  by  members  of  the  body.  It  prints  in  its  monthly  organ  both 
its  Transactions  and  the  Essays  submitted.  Alternating  with  these 
meetings  it  maintains  another  series  of  monthly  meetings  for  lectures  by 
Professors  and  others,  a  weekly  class  in  advanced  Hebrew,  elocution, 
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etc.  It  also  has  the  privilege  of  recommending  to  the  Faculty,  from  its 
own  body,  suitably  tested  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology.  Members  residing  in  any  part  of  the  world  can  have  their 
papers  presented  at  the  meetings  of  the  Chapter,  printed,  and  subse- 
quently reviewed  by  appointed  censors. 

Here,  then,  is  the  nucleus  of  a  learned  society  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sacred  studies,  maintaining  its  serial  publication,  and  undertaking 
to  advance  the  world's  scholarship.  As  its  membership  enlarges  and 
ripens  and  matures,  until  it  shall  include  venerable  bishops,  and  doctors, 
and  professors,  of  many  nationalities  and  races,  the  influence  which  it  is 
certain  to  acquire  in  moulding  and  guiding  the  mind  of  the  Christian 
world  is  simply  incalculable. 

Moreover,  what  is  possible  to  the  theological  section  of  the  Convocation 
ought  to  be  possible  to  every  other  section,  giving  origin  to  as  many 
learned  societies  as  there  are  natural  divisions  to  the  field  of  human 
knowledge.  By  means  of  these  the  graduated,  but  immature  student 
can  be  inspired  and  guided  to  far  higher  results  than  he  would  ever  reach 
in  isolation.  By  means  of  them  the  abuse  of  honorary  titles  may  be 
done  away.  By  means  of  them  the  limits  of  knowledge  may  be  enlarged, 
and  Christian  scholarship  be  given  an  ever-greater  supremacy. 

A  sad  interest  attaches  to  the  following  annual 
report  as  the  last  from  the  pen  of  the  late  lamented 
Dean,  Dr.  Latimer:  — 

I.    General  Statements. 

The  past  year  of  the  School  of  Theology  has  been  marked  by  no 
special  deviation  from  its  usual  course  of  prosperity.  It  is  a  source  of 
congratulation  to  all  concerned  in  its  welfare,  that  while  the  claim  is 
made  in  many  quarters  that  there  is  a  falling  off  of  the  number  of  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  and  that  less  interest  is  manifested  in  theologi- 
cal instruction,  our  own  School  has  maintained  its  standard  and  kept 
good  its  average  attendance.  Judging  from  the  numbers  who  come  to 
us  and  the  enthusiasm  manifested  in  the  various  studies,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  decline  of  interest  in  theological  education. 

Our  curriculum  of  study  we  consider  to  be  fully  abreast  of  that  found 
in  the  best  schools  of  any  denomination,  while  the  rigor  with  which  con- 
formity to  our  standard  is  demanded  of  the  students  is  greater  with  each 
succeeding  year. 

Along  with  the  purely  scholastic  spirit  of  the  School,  we  are  glad  to 
note  the  prevalence  of  a  genuinely  religious  spirit  and  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  growth  of  a  profound  religious  experience.  True  to  the  traditions 
of  our  Church,  our  Institution  has  ever  been  a  nursery  of  piety  as  well 
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as  of  true  scholarship.     The  esprit  du  corps  of  the  School  in  the  purely 
religious  direction  has  been  more  decided  than  ever  during  the  past  year. 

II.  A  New  Department. 

A  very  important  change  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in 
the  distribution  of  our  work.  The  department  of  Exegesis,  undivided 
hitherto,  has  been  separated  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  different  instruc- 
tors. For  a  long  time  it  has  been  felt  that  the  division  was  imperatively 
called  for,  since  no  one  man  can  do  justice  to  the  ever-enlarging  fields  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Literature  and  Exegesis.  Hence,  the  department  of 
Old  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis  was  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D.,  one  of 
our  own  graduates,  who  won  his  degree  at  Leipsic  in  Germany,  and  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch. 

The  wisdom  of  this  new  departure  has  been  abundantly  proved. 
Great  enthusiasm  has  been  manifested  in  the  Hebrew  classes,  and  the 
hope  is  not  a  vain  one  that  we  may  be  able  here  to  kindle  a  new  interest 
in  the  whole  field  of  Shemitic  studies.  Another  hour  per  week  has  been 
added  to  the  work  of  trie  Junior  Class,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Middle.  Thus  it  has  been  rendered  possible  to  compass  much  more  in 
this  department  than  ever  before.  The  admirable  method  of  teaching 
has  already  produced  marked  effects,  and  will  reach  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  Boston  University  by  means  of  the  Professor's  "Hebrew  Lessons," 
just  published  by  Ginn  &  Heath. 

III.  The  Regular  Work  of  the  Year. 

r.  The  Post-Graduate  Class.  —  This  class  met  monthly  for  the  great 
part  of  the  year,  and  Lectures  were  given  mainly  by  President  Warren, 
who  was  aided  by  Professors  Bowne,  Latimer,  and  Sheldon. 

2.  The  Senior  Class.  —  President  Warren  lectured  on  the  Comparative 
History  of  Religions,  on  Comparative  Theology,  and  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  three  hours  a  week.  He  also  delivered  before  this  class  his 
course  of  lectures  on  "  The  Location  of  Biblical  Eden." 

Dean  Latimer  lectured  on  Christian  Philosophy,  two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Lindsay  conducted  the  readings  of  the  class  in  Greek,  and 
lectured  on  Interpretation,  two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Townsend  lectured  on  Pastoral  Theology,  on  Church  Polity 
and  Discipline,  and  conducted  Homiletical  exercises,  four  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  Church  History  since  the  Reformation, 
two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Mitchell  conducted  the  readings  of  the  class  in  Hebrew,  one 
hour  a  week. 

Professor  Curry  gave  instruction  in  Elocution,  one  hour  a  week. 
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3.  Middle  Class.  —  Dean  Latimer  taught  Didactic  Theology  by  reci- 
tation and  discussions,  three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Lindsay  conducted  the  readings  of  the  class  in  Greek,  and 
lectured  on  cognate  themes,  one  hour  a  week. 

Professor  Townsend  lectured  on  Homiletics,  with  practical  exercises, 
giving  some  of  his  work  in  printed  form,  three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  History  of  Doctrine,  giving  a  portion 
of  his  work  in  printed  form,  three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Mitchell  conducted  the  readings  of  the  class  in  Hebrew,  and 
lectured  on  Introduction,  two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Curry  gave  instruction  in  Elocution,  one  hour  a  week. 

4.  Junior  Class.  —  Dean  Latimer  lectured  on  Theological  Encyclo- 
paedia; on  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament;  on  Missions,  theo- 
retically, historically,  and  practically  considered;  and  on  Introduction  to 
Didactic  Theology,  three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Lindsay  conducted  the  readings  of  the  class  in  Greek,  and 
lectured  on  Manuscripts  and  Versions,  twice  a  week. 

Professor  Townsend  lectured  on  Introduction  to  Practical  Theology, 
once  a  week. 

Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  Old  Testament  History,  on  History  of 
the  Apostolic  Age,  and  on  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Reformation, 
giving  portions  of  his  work  in  printed  form,  three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Mitchell  conducted  the  readings  of  the  class  in  Hebrew, 
and  lectured  on  cognate  themes,  four  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Curry  gave  instruction  in  Elocution,  one  hour  a  week. 

IV.  Number  of  Students,  etc. 

The  Junior  Class  consisted  of  twenty-four  members,  the  Middle  Class 
of  twenty-seven,  the  Senior  Class  of  thirteen;  there  were  eleven  unclas- 
sified students  and  fourteen  Post-Graduates. 

The  sum  total  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  eighty-nine. 

Classified  by  States  from  which  they  came,  they  stood  as  follows  :  — 

Massachusetts,  twenty-nine  ;  Ohio,  seventeen  ;  New  York,  six  ;  Illinois 
and  Maine,  four  each;  New  Hampshire,  three;  California,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Pennsylvania,  two  each;  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Michigan, 
Nevada,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Nova 
Scotia,  Ontario,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  one  each.  Of  foreign 
countries,  Turkey  furnished  two,  Bulgaria  and  Japan,  one  each. 

V.  The  Library. 

Additions  were  made  to  the  Library  of  about  $100  from  the  income  of 
the  Alumni  Library  Fund.  By  these  slow  accretions  the  Library  will  at 
length  become  a  valuable  one;  but  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  about  #500 
.at  once  to  furnish  us  with  classic  and  valuable  works,  which  must  other- 
wise be  lacking. 
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VI.    Beneficiary  Aid  and  Loans. 

We  have  not  all  the  money  which  could  be  used  to  advantage  for  the 
aid  of  needy  students.  Our  resources  in  this  regard  are  far  below  those 
of  many  other  institutions.  However,  we  have  never  furnished  so  much 
aid  in  this  way  as  during  the  last  year. 

The  whole  amount  from  all  sources  disbursed  during  the  year  was 
$1,925. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    LAW. 

The  past  year,  like  its  predecessors,  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful one.  The  amount  of  instruction  has  been  fully 
equal  to  that  of  other  years.  "  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary number  of  lectures  on  the  standard  elementary 
branches,  we  have  had  a  number  of  lectures  on 
special  topics,  such  as  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Dr. 
Ordronaux ;  Patent  Law,  by  Mr.  Maynadier ;  Domestic 
Relations,  by  Mr.  Schouler ;  Parliamentary  Law,  by 
Professor  Russell.  Owing  to  the  illness  and  lamented 
death  of  Judge  Foster,  the  course  of  lectures  on 
Equity  Jurisprudence  was  not  given,  but  the  Senior 
Class  were  well  instructed  in  this  branch  by  Mr. 
Wetherbee,  who  has  for  some  years  conducted  the 
recitations  therein.  The  vacancy  caused  by  Judge 
Foster's  death  has  now  been  happily  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Hon.  Elias  Merwin,  whose  high  repu- 
tation as  an  equity  lawyer  gives  entirely  satisfactory 
assurance  that  this  department  will  be  most  acceptably 
conducted. 

<;  The  prospect  of  new  and  more  convenient  quarters 
will  naturally  have  an  encouraging  effect  upon  the 
School,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  an  increased 
number  of  students,  when  the  additional  advantages  of 
the  new  location  are  widely  known.  More  study 
room,  and  additional  books  will  be  for  some  time  our 
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greatest  need.  The  number  of  students  the  past  year, 
including  resident  graduates,  has  been  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four ;  and  the  graduating  class  numbered 
fifty-five,  the  highest  point  reached  since  the  Law 
School  was  established.  Altogether  the  friends. of  the 
School  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  present  and 
prospective  condition." 

The  foregoing  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Dean,  Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  LL.  D.,  refers  to 
"  the  new  location  "  since  entered  upon  and  now  occu- 
pied by  the  School.  The  new  quarters  are  a  wonder- 
ful improvement  upon  the  old,  and  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  change  are  highly  appreciated  by  all. 
A  hundred  years  hence,  the  historian  of  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  particularly  grateful  if  the  following  par- 
ticulars, from  one  of  the  city  dailies,  shall  here  be  found 
preserved :  — 

The  new  building,  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  University  have 
provided  lor  the  law  department,  is  sure  to  meet  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  students,  who  have  experienced  a  year  or  more  at  the  old  quarters 
on  Bromfield  Street.  There,  few  conveniences  were  found,  and  ventilation 
was  known  only  as  a  thing  to  be  desired.  In  the  new  quarters  at  No.  10 
Ashburton  Place,  on  Beacon  Hill,  all  the  conveniences  that  the  most  fastidi- 
ous of  students  could  demand  will  be  seen,  and  the  means  for  ventilation 
will  be  the  best  that  architects  could  devise.  The  building  was  formerly 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  residences  in  this  part  of  the  city,  being 
six  stories  in  height  and  nearly  double  the  width  of  the  dwelling-houses 
of  to-day.  The  alterations  have  been  very  extensive,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  building  is  practically  new.  The  exterior  has  undergone  a  very 
material  change,  particularly  the  front,  where  five  common  windows  have 
been  added,  beside  a  large  bow-window  in  the  second  story.  Beginning 
at  the  basement,  a  few  of  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  during  the 
past  six  months  will  be  noted.  Nearly  the  whole  front  of  the  basement 
is  of  glass,  affording  excellent  light  for  the  students'  conversation-room. 
It  is  finished  in  white-wood,  and  is  about  twenty  feet  square.  Directly 
back  of  this  is  a  dressing-room,  25x19,  containing  about  one  hundred 
lockers  for  the  use  of  students.      Both  of  these  rooms  have  hard-pine 
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floors  and  are  arranged  in  the  most  tasteful  manner.     In  the  rear  of  the 
dressing-room  is  the  cellar,  which  has  a  concrete  floor  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness.    It  is  about  fifty-two  feet  long  and  twenty-six  wide,  and  can  be  used 
as  a  gymnasium.     At  the  rear  end  of  this  room  is  a  pair  of  winding  stairs 
leading  to  the  lecturer's  platform  in  the  lecture  hall.     Along  the  side  of 
the  hall-way  of  the  basement  are  places  for  additional  lockers,  and  at  the 
end,  and  directly  under  the  outside  entrance  stairs,  are  ample  toilet  and 
retiring  rooms,  with  marble  tiled  floors.     Ascending  to  the  first  floor,  one 
is  at  once  struck  with  the  spaciousness  of  the  hall-way,  which  extends 
from  the  entrance  to  the  door  of  the  lecture  hall.     It  is  finished  in  light 
wood,  and  the  design  of  the  staircase  is  particularly  tasteful,  while  the  stairs 
themselves  are  very  easy  of  ascent.     To  the  left  of  the  entrances  is  the 
Dean's  room,  19x19,  finished  in  cherry;  and  next  on  the  left  is  a  part  of 
the  library,  which  is   finished   in  white-wood.     Then  comes  the  lecture 
hall,  where  everything  has  been  done  to  combine  light  and  air  with  com- 
fort.    The  hall  is  something  over  fifty-two  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  wide, 
and  seventeen  feet  in  height.     Almost  the  entire  roof,  which   is  in  the 
shape  of  an  immense  skylight,  is  made  of  glass.     The  lecture  hall  is  fitted 
up  in  a  neat  and  tasteful  style,  the  wood-work  being  of  ash,  and  a  dado, 
about  four  feet  in  height  and  of  a  chaste  design,  extending  around  the 
hall.     The  walls  are  light  in  color,  while  the  general  effect  is  one  of  light 
and  airiness.     In  the  lecture  hall  as  elsewhere,  special  regard  has  been 
paid  to  the  ventilation.     In  the  floor  are  some  fifty  or  more  registers, 
through  which  air,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  is  to  be  forced.     By  this 
means,  the  atmosphere  in  the  hall  will  be  changing  continually,  without 
any  perceptible  drafts.     The  seats  to  be  used  in  the  hall  are  a  departure 
from  the  old  style  of  desks,  which  were  more  suitable  for  boys  than  for 
men.     They  consist  of  an  arm-chair  of  comfortable  size,  having  attached 
to  the  right  arm  a  rest,  upon  which  the  occupant  can  place  his  note-book. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  lecture  hall  is  about  two  hundred.     The  sec- 
ond story  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  library,  which,  with  the  room  on  the 
first  floor,  affords  ample  space  for  the  University's  valuable  collection  of 
legal  lore.     Leading  from  one  of  the  large  rooms  on  this  floor  is  a  small 
one  for  the  librarians,  which  is  fitted  up  with  open  fireplace,  desks,  and 
other    suitable  furnishings.     The  whole   floor  is  finished  in  white-wood. 
On  the  third  floor  are  two  recitation-rooms,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
eighty-three  and  fifty-seven  respectively.     The  fourth  floor  is  devoted  to 
toilet-rooms;  but  the  use  to  which  the  next  stories  are  to  be  put  is  not 
decided.     With  such  accommodations,  the   School,  which  is  already  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country,  will  receive  a  new  impetus. 
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THE    SCHOOL    OF     MEDICINE. 


The    following  is   from  the    annual    report   of  the 
Dean,  I.  Tisdale  Talbot,  M.  D. :  — 

The  number  of  students  in  the  School  was  105,  classified  as  follows  : 


Post-Graduate  course          .... 

.         .         . 

3 

Four  years'  course.  —  Fourth  year    . 

.      6 

Third  year 

.      3 

Second  year    . 

.    '    .        .1 

First  year 

.      4 

Three  years' course.  —  Third  year 

.     27 

14 

Second  year    . 

.     28 

First  year 
Special  course 

.     28 

83 

5 

105 

Of  these,  $y  are  women,  and  48  are  men.  At  Commencement,  34 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  one  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Surgery. 

Instruction. 

The  division  of  the  school  year  into  three  equal  terms,  and  the  assign- 
ment of  special  work  for  each  term  in  the  various  departments,  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty  as  well  as  to  the  Students.  It 
enables  the  one  to  adapt  instruction  to  the  amount  of  time  assigned,  and 
the  others  to  know  beforehand  the  subjects  to  which  their  attention  must 
be  given. 

The  course  of  twelve  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  R.  Hughes,  of  England, 
proved  eminently  successful.  Besides  all  the  students  in  attendance, 
about  two  hundred  physicians  were  present  at  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
course.  These  lectures  have  since  been  published.  The  first  edition 
has  been  sold,  and  a  second  already  issued. 

A  special  course  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  was  given  by  Professor 
John  Ordronaux,  LL.  D.,  and  was  of  great  practical  value. 


The  Hospital. 


The  event  of  greatest  importance  to  the  School  has  been  the  erection 
of  a  large  and  commodious  surgical  wing  in  connection  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Homoeopathic  Hospital.  This  increases  the  capacity  of  the 
Hospital  to  nearly  one  hundred  beds,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  facilities  for 
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the  care  of  various  forms  of  severe  disease,  and  especially  for  the  per- 
formance of  important  surgical  operations.  For  this  purpose  a  finely 
arranged  amphitheatre,  capable  of  seating  one  hundred  and  fifty  students, 
has  been  provided,  and  leading  to  this  is  a  separate  entrance  and  stair- 
case by  which  the  students  can  reach  it  without  entering  or  in  any  way 
disturbing  the  Hospital.  This  institution,  which  has  been  thus  far  very 
successful,  is  closely  allied  to  the  School,  and  the  two  are  mutually  of 
great  advantage  to  each  other.  The  Faculty,  and  those  connected  with 
the  School,  render  valuable  service  in  the  treatment  and  care  of  patients, 
and  in  return  the  Hospital  performs  its  most  valuable  office  to  the  com- 
munity when,  with  benefit  to  the  patients  themselves,  it  instructs  those 
students  who  are  to  have  the  health  and  even  lives  of  the  community  in 
their  care  and  keeping.  The  expenses  of  this  Hospital,  which  in  the 
present  year  have  been  nearly  ninety  thousand  dollars,  are  borne  entirely 
by  private  subscriptions,  and  great  service  can  be  done  by  the  friends 
of  the  School  in  sustaining  the  Hospital. 

The  buildings,  grounds,  and  instructing  apparatus  of  the  School  have 
been  carefully  guarded.  The  Museum  and  Library  have  been  increased, 
the  latter  by  a  legacy  of  his  medical  books  from  the  late  Dr.  George 
Russell.  In  the  Microscopical  department  ten  additional  microscopes 
have  been  secured  by  donations  from  friends  of  the  School.  Some  of 
the  needs  of  the  School,  which  have  been  referred  to  in  previous  reports, 
have  not  been  supplied,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Trustees  will  be  able  to 
give  assistance  in  this  direction  the  ensuing  year. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    ALL    SCIENCES. 

In  this  department  the  number  of  students  was 
seventy-eight,  nearly  all  of  them  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Nine  of  the  seventy- 
eight  were  young  women. 

Professor  Herbert  A.  Howe,  of  the  University  of 
Denver,  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  was  in 
June  promoted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  — 
the  first  to  receive  this  title  from  Boston  University. 
His  theses,  "  The  Orbit  of  the  Great  Comet  of  Septem- 
ber, 1882,"  and  "  New  Solutions  of  Kepler's  Problem," 
were  regarded  by  the  examiners  as  full  of  promise. 
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The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  degrees  conferred 
in  this  School  have  not  deemed  it  wise  to  relax  any- 
thing from  previous  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Here,  alone  among  the  uni- 
versities of  America,  is  a  special  post-graduate  exami- 
nation in  the  history  of  philosophy  insisted  upon  in  the 
case  of  every  candidate  for  this  degree,  whatever  else 
he  may  pursue. 

During  the  year  the  regulations  respecting  attend- 
ance were  made  more  stringent.  Some  years  after 
the  opening  of  the  School,  applications  were  occa- 
sionally received  from  clergymen,  professional  teachers, 
and  others,  who  desired  to  be  received  as  candidates 
for  a  degree,  and  to  show  their  qualifications  for  it  by 
stated  examinations  until  such  time  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Committee  they  were  prepared  for  the  promo- 
tion. At  first  all  of  these  applicants  were  personally 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  School,  and  so  favorably 
known  that  little  hesitation  was  felt  in  undertaking 
the  work  of  prescribing  studies  and  holding  the  need- 
ful examinations.  Soon,  however,  the  knowledge  of  such 
opportunities  spread  abroad,  and  applications  so  multi- 
plied from  persons  at  a  distance,  and  even  from  for- 
eign parts,  that  a  return  to  the  old  rule  of  at  least  one 
years  residence,  became  necessary.  Even  as  thus 
restricted,  the  work  of  the  department  is  so  heavy  that 
an  increased  staff  of  Professors  and  Examiners  is  a 
growing  need. 

THE    REGISTRATIONS    OF    THE    YEAR. 

The  whole  number  of  students  was  six  hundred  and 
fourteen.  Their  classification  is  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing table :  — 
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Men. 

Women. 

Total 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

75 

72 

147 

College  of  Music 

22 

14 

36 

College  of  Agriculture 

13 

— 

13 

School  of  Theology     . 

88 

I 

89 

School  of  Law     . 

.         183 

I 

184 

School  of  Medicine     - 

48 

57 

I05 

School  of  All  Sciences 

69 

9 

78 

Sum  by  departments    . 

.       652 

Counted  twice 

•          38 

Total    .... 

614 

This  was  an  aggregate  gain  of  twelve  over  the   pre- 
ceding year. 


THE    PROMOTIONS    OF     THE    YEAR. 

At  the  Annual   Commencement  in  June,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  were  promoted  as  follows :  — 


To  the  Degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
Bachelor  of  Science     . 
Bachelor  of  Theology 
Bachelor  of  Laws 
Bachelor  of  Surgery    . 
Doctor  of  Medicine     . 
Master  of  Arts     . 
Doctor  of  Philosophy . 
Doctor  of  Science 


To  Diploma  Certificates : 

In  School  of  Theology 


Total 


Men. 

Women. 

Total 

6 

5 

II 

2 

1 

3 

4 

— 

4 

8 

— 

8 

55 

— 

55 

r 

— 

1 

17 

17 

34 

4 

2 

6 

2 

— 

2 

1 

— 

1 

3 

— 

3 

128 

The  able  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  preached  by  Dean 
Latimer  before  the  graduating  classes  in  Jacob 
Sleeper  Hall,  was  printed  by  request  of  the  Trustees. 
It  is  a  pleasing  memorial  of  his  clear-eyed  and  exult- 
ant faith. 
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FINANCES. 

A  gratifying  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  received  in  December,  when  the  sum  of  forty 
thousand  dollars  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Treas- 
urer by  two  well-known  gentlemen,  as  the  endowment 
of  a  Professorship  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Emma  Speare  Huntington.  The 
precious  trust  was  accepted  by  the  Trustees  with  a 
depth  of  sacred  feeling,  which  nothing  but  a  personal 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  com- 
memorated could  have  inspired. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  Aug.  31,  1884,  showed  that  the 
assets  of  the  University  were  as  follows :  — 

Real  estate,  above  incumbrances $835,426  75 

Stock,  bonds,  etc 333*99°  I-4 

Notes  receivable          ........  40,629  14 

Sundries 1 8,593  68 

Total $1,228,639  71 

The  liabilities  at  the  same  date  were  $189,370.25; 
leaving  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  $1,039,- 
269.46. 

NEEDS. 

Under  this  head  we  last  year  mentioned  a  terres- 
trial globe.  The  generosity  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Harper,  of 
New  York,  has  supplied,  in  the  handsomest  manner, 
this  lack.  A  valuable  slated  globe  was  presented  by 
another  friend.  We  mentioned  a  sextant  which  is 
still  to  be  supplied.  A  new  building  for  the  School 
of  Law  was  asked  for,  and  though  not  purchased  by 
new  gifts,  it  has  been  provided.     At  present  some  of 
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our  most  pressing  needs  are  the  following :  a  hostel, 
or  house-of-aid,  for  young  men  unable  to  pay  the  full 
expense  of  rooms  and  board  in  the  city  ;  a  similar 
house-of-aid  for  young  women  ;  houses  for  Professors ; 
a  small  endowment  for  each  of  our  working  libraries; 
an  endowment  for  three  or  four  fellowships ;  means  to 
advance  the  salaries  of  several  of  the  younger  Profes- 
sors and  instructors  to  the  point  of  a  more  reasonable 
support ;  means  to  restore  to  several  of  the  older  officers 
the  salaries  assigned  them  before  the  severe  retrench- 
ments of  twelve  years  ago ;  a  more  conveniently 
located  house  for  the  President;  and  finally,  for  a 
great  variety  of  necessary  purposes  —  more  money. 

The  "  working  libraries  "  above  mentioned  deserve 
further  notice.  Those  belonging  to  the  Schools  of 
Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine  have  been  annually 
reported  upon.  During  last  year  definite  beginnings 
of  department  libraries  were  made  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Professor  Lind- 
say for  his  efforts  and  liberality  in  starting  a  collection 
relating  to  General  and  Classic  Philology.  Some- 
what later  special  collections  for  class  use  in  History, 
Literature,  and  Political  Science  were  begun  by  the 
efforts  and  gifts  of  the  Dean  and  Professor  Dor- 
chester. The  still  later  acquisition  of  the  very  valu- 
able library  of  Dean  Latimer  has  made  excellent 
provision  for  the  department  of  Philosophy  and 
Moral  Science.  To  the  generosity  of  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Corporation  we  are  indebted  for  the 
gift  of  the  Riverside  Edition  of  the  British  Poets  in 
sixty-eight  volumes.  Other  members  and  publishers 
have  also  favored  us  with  donations  which  we  would 
gladly  acknowledge  if  allowed.     An  endowment  of  a 
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few  thousand  dollars  would  now  add  to  those  valuable 
beginnings  the  most  important  works  which  appear 
from  year  to  year,  thus  supplying  a  long-felt  want. 
The  Library  Fund  is,  therefore,  particularly  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  well-wishers  of  the 
University. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTENNIAL. 

We  cannot  close  this  review  of  the  year  ending  in 
1884  without  some  reference  to  the  significance  of  this 
latter  as  the  centennial  of  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  educational  movements  of  modern 
times.  One  hundred  years  ago  last  month  there 
occurred  an  event  which  the  whole  American  nation 
might  not  inappropriately  celebrate.  At  that  time  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  the  first  nationally  organized 
Church  of  the  New  Republic,  by  the  legislative  action 
of  its  supreme  law-giving  body,  founded  the  ever- 
memorable  Cokesbury  College.  This  institution  was 
intended  to  reproduce  in  our  yet  wild  America,  in 
an  even  enlarged  and  improved  form,  the  academic 
privileges  and  life  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Its  chief 
projector  was  Thomas  Coke,  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  first  Protestant  Bishop  of 
the  New  World.  By  providing  in  the  proposed  pro- 
gramme for  instruction  in  modern  languages  as  well 
as  in  the  ancient,  it  anticipated  not  only  all  American 
colleges,  but  also,  by  many  decades,  even  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  was  the  first  insti- 
tution in  our  country  to  demonstrate  how  great  and 
beneficent  an  educational  force  can  be  developed  and 
focalized  by  simple  co-operation  on  the  part  of  any 
earnest,    nationally  organized   religious    denomination 
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consecrated  to  the  work  of  elevating  and  improving 
mankind.  If  ever  a  Memorial  Temple  shall  be  erected 
in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the 
most  significant  events  in  the  history  of  American 
education,  no  one  of  its  memorial  windows  will  pre- 
sent a  fairer  or  more  memorable  scene  than  that  on 
which  shall  be  depicted  the  still  youthful,  but  yet  truly 
right  reverend  Francis  Asbury,  the  colleague  of  Bishop 
Coke,  as  clad  in  his  Episcopal  robes,  he  stood  beside 
the  corner-stone  of  Cokesbury  College  and  preached 
with  apostolic  ardor  the  praise  of  Christian  learning. 

The  history  and  end  of  this  renowned  institution 
are  well  known.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  it  became 
famous  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  Then 
suddenly,  by  the  torch  of  the  midnight  incendiary, 
it  was  laid  in  ashes.  This  was  the  night  of  Dec.  7, 
1795.  By  almost  superhuman  efforts  the  College  was 
re-established  in  a  safer  location,  but  just  twelve  months 
from  the  fatal  night  of  the  former  conflagration  its 
buildings  were  again  consumed.  So  perished,  by 
wicked  hands,  more  property  and  labor  and  sacrifice 
than  an  earlier  generation  had  expended  in  founding 
both  Harvard  and  Yale.1 

What  wonder  that  the  brave  leaders  of  this  infant 
Church  determined  to  devote  their  first  attention,  for 
a  season,  to  the  work  of  making  the  new  Republic  a 
safer  place  for  institutions  of  Christian  learning! 
What  wonder  that  with  new  ardor  these  heroes  mo- 
bilized the  very  Landwehr  of  their  ecclesiastical  state, 


1  The  first  attempt  to  burn  the  College  was  made  Dec.  9,  1788.  A 
timely  discovery  of  the  kindling  flames  alone  prevented  its  destruction  at 
that  time. 
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and  in  mounted  legions  rode  up  and  down  the  land 
from  State  to  State  preaching  to  the  communities 
which  the  late  war  and  imported  French  libertinism 
and  infidelity  had  frightfully  demoralized,  the  necessity 
of  a  new  and  better  life  !  What  wond-er  that  when  with 
God's  blessing  the  revival  fires  of  the  new  century  were 
at  length  kindled  and  were  being  carried  through  all 
the  Atlantic  slope  and  over  the  Alleghanies  far  into 
the  wilds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  into  Canada, 
Bishops  and  Elders  and  Deacons  forgot  their  robes  of 
silk,  and  abbreviated  in  grove  and  log-hut  the  stately 
and  cherished  rituals  inherited  from  their  Mother 
Church  !  Surely  we  cannot  reproach  them  if  in  these 
colossal  and  exhausting  labors  for  the  regeneration 
and  Christianizing  of  the  nation  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  maintain  a  number  of  their  other  schools 
from  time  to  time  established  for  the  higher  learning, 
and  if  the  oldest  of  their  now  living  foundations  for 
Christian  education  date  no  further  back  than  1824. 

In  the  sixty  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  heroic  apostles  of  a  living  and  Catho- 
lic Christianity  have  not  been  idle.  The  following  is 
an  incomplete  list  of  the  institutions  which  they  have 
planted  and  brought  into  effective  and  permanent 
operation  as  factors  in  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
Country. 
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The  foregoing  tables,  representing  the  year  1883 
are  not  complete.  In  the  Southern  wing  alone, 
moYe  than  forty  institutions  appear  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Annual  Conferences  which  are  not  here  reported. 
The  statistics  of  endowment  and  property  are  also 
quite  below  the  present  truth.  In  the  Northern 
branch  alone,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  more  than 
ten  millions  of  dollars  have  been  devoted  to  the  equip- 
ping and  endowing  of  these  institutions.  In  none  of 
them  is  "  assent  to  the  peculiarities  of  any  denomina- 
tion of  Christians"  required  of  the  student ;  in  all  "  en- 
couragement is  perpetually  given  to  the  serious,  im- 
partial, and  unbiassed  investigation  of  Christian  truth." 
What  lover  of  his  country  can  fail  to  feel  that  this 
eldest  daughter  of  the  venerable  Church  of  England 
has  not  brought  her  Oxford  gifts  and  inspirations  in 
vain  ?  What  lover  of  good  learning  can  wish  to  think 
of  the  Christmas  Centennial  of  1884  as  of  less  than 
universal  significance  in  the  world-wide  republic  of 
letters  ?  In  the  century  to  come  may  all  the  Christian 
forces  of  the  land  be  equally  true  to  their  respective 
and  inalienable  responsibilities.  Then  shall  the  dark 
cloud  of  our  national  illiteracy  be  taken  away  ;  then 
shall  the  nations  of  the  earth  turn  to  us  for  Light  as 
universally  as  now  for  Liberty. 

WILLIAM   F.   WARREN. 
Jan.  1,  1885. 
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TWELFTH    ANNUAL    REPORT 


OF    THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 


To  the  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Trustees  of  Boston  University  : 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  Report  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
15,   1885:  — 

One  of  the  good  signs  of  our  time  is  seen  in  the 
ardor  with  which  men  of  more  or  less  qualification 
are  everywhere  debating  the  fundamental  problems 
and  appliances  of  the  Higher  Education,  and  winning 
for  these  debates  the  intelligent  interest  of  a  growing 
public.  In  old  institutions  and  old  countries  such 
discussions  are  absolutely  necessary  to  break  up  the 
constricting  traditions  which  belong  to  outgrown 
times  and  conditions,  while  in  new  institutions  and 
new  countries  they  are  equally  helpful  toward  right 
beginnings,  and  toward  the  development  of  that 
intelligent  public  opinion  without  which  effective 
institutions  of  the  Higher  Education  can  never  be 
maintained. 

But  better  than  the  word  is  the  deed.  And  better 
than    mere   discussion    is    the   wise    action    to   which 
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deliberation  naturally  conducts.  Even  an  unwise 
course  of  action  may  sometimes  accomplish  great 
good  by  proving,  as  nothing  short  of  actual  experi- 
ment could  prove,  on  which  side  of  a  debated  ques- 
tion of  policy  the  real  truth  lies.  We  may,  therefore, 
venture  the  apparent  paradox,  and  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  good  signs  of  our  time  that  men  are  experi- 
menting with  all  varieties  of  educational  schemes  and 
among  them  with  some  which  must  certainly  prove 
unwise. 

At  the  present  time  discussions  and  experiments  of 
this  sort  necessarily  have  a  breadth  of  influence  never 
possessed  before.  The  closeness  of  international 
relationships  and  the  rapidity  of  international  inter- 
course in  our  day  have  greatly  augmented  their 
power.  The  assimilation  of  nation  to  nation  has 
gone  farther  than  in  any  previous  period  of  history. 
A  century  or  two  ago  our  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions here  in  America  were  so  different  from  those  of 
an  old  European  country,  like  Italy,  for  example, 
that  we  could  have  profited  little  by  its  educational 
experiences,  and  institutions,  and  theorizings,  even  if 
the  imperfect  intercourse  of  those  times  had  per- 
mitted us  to  acquaint  ourselves  thoroughly  with  them. 
Now,  not  only  all  the  Christian  nations,  but  also,  with 
them,  such  peoples  as  the  eager  Japanese,  the  staid 
Chinese,  and  the  subtile-minded  Hindus,  are  seated 
under  one  roof  and  grouped  around  a  common  arena. 
Each  is  eager  to  learn  from  every  other ;  each  hopes 
to  engraft  upon  its  own  educational  system  whatever 
any  other  can  offer  that  will  improve  its  efficiency. 
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In  the  realm  of  collegiate  and  university  training, 
America,  young  as  she  is,  has  not  been  purely  recep- 
tive. From  the  Old  World  she  has  received  precious 
legacies  and  lessons,  but  some  of  her  returns  for  these 
have  been  of  great  value,  and  of  the  highest  socio- 
logical significance.  Two  are  particularly  worthy  of 
mention,  inasmuch  as  they  are  pre-eminently  illustra- 
tions of  the  deepest  and  highest  law  of  human  progress. 
In  proportion  as  they  are  characteristic  products  of 
American  society  and  of  American  social  conditions, 
in  the  same  proportion  do  they  reflect  credit  upon  the 
nation's  moral  advancement,  and  give  elevation  and 
dignity  to  the  American  people. 

The  first  is  a  lesson  relative  to  the  ideal  source  of 
financial  support  for  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  institutions  of  the  Higher  Education. 

In  nations  of  a  low  grade  of  development,  in  which 
there  is  little  of  unselfish  public  spirit  among  the 
people,  in  which  the  initiative  with  respect  to  all  the 
higher  interests  of  society  must  be  left  to  the  king  and 
his  officers,  universities  can  be  organized  only  by 
royal  decree,  and  can  be  supported  only  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  compulsory  taxation,  imposed  from  above. 
In  nations  of  a  higher  order,  in  which  popular  intelli- 
gence insists  on  being  recognized  in  some  degree  in 
the  guidance  of  public  affairs,  the  people  can  usually 
be  trusted  to  assess  themselves  a  certain  amount  for 
the  promotion  of  scientific  and  literary  and  educa- 
tional interests,  but  the  amount  is  not  large,  and  the 
appropriations  are  apt  to  be  be  fitful  and  freakish.  In 
republics,  like  some  of  those  of  South  America,  there 
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is  often  danger  lest  the  State  appropriations  to  educa- 
tion prove  insufficient  to  keep  the  standard  of  public 
intelligence  and  statesmanship  where  it  already  is, 
and  if  it  retrograde  the  appropriations  in  turn  must 
grow  still  smaller,  and  thus  the  State  lapse  into  even 
deeper  depths  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  self-governed  peoples, 
republican  and  other,  in  which  the  liberality  of  a 
once  existing  public  spirit,  by  generously  supporting 
effective  educational  institutions,  has  not  only  repro- 
duced and  perpetuated  itself,  but  has  even  generated 
a  higher  generosity  and  a  spirit  yet  more  intelligent 
and  unselfish.  In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  for 
each  generation  to  advance  beyond  its  predecessor, 
and  to  qualify  the  nation  to  lead  on  in  the  path  of 
social  and  political  and  educational  progress.  Such 
are  the  foremost  of  the  Christian  peoples  of  to-day. 

But  there  is  a  higher  social  and  political  state  than 
that,  in  which  the  people  are  willing  to  submit  to  a 
moderate  and  equitable  general  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  schools  and  higher  institutions  as  the 
public  welfare  may  be  thought  to  demand.  It  is  the 
state  in  which  men  possessed  of  large  fortunes  and  of 
small  fortunes  voluntarily  bring  them  forward,  and 
intrusting  them  to  the  perpetual  care  and  keeping  of 
appropriate  representatives  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
consecrate  them  forever  to  the  promotion  of  education, 
and  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  human  knowledge. 
And  in  no  nation  of  the  past  or  of  the  present  has 
there  been  a  display  of  public  spirit  of  this  kind  com- 
parable to  that  which  has  been  witnessed  in  America. 
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Isaac  Rich,  Johns  Hopkins,  Matthew  Vassar,  Eliza 
Garrett,  George  Peabody,  Sophia  Smith,  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Daniel  Drew,  Ezra  Cornell,  Stephen 
Girard,  Henry  F.  Durant,  Valeria  Stone,  Washington 
C.  De  Pauw,  Paul  Tulane,  John  F.  Slater,  George  I. 
Seney,  John  Evans,  John  B.  Trevor,  Asa  Packer, 
John  C.  Green,  C.  H.McCormick,  Henry  W.  Sage, 
Jennie  McGraw  Fiske,  Benjamin  Bussey,  Jacob 
Sleeper,  John  Lowell,  W.  W.  Corcoran,  Amasa  Stone, 
Enoch  Pratt,  Stephen  W.  Phcenix,  Gardner  Colby 
William  J.  Walker,  Peter  Cooper,  James  Lick,  Cor- 
nelius B.  Erwin,  James  Arnold,  Benjamin  E.  Bates, 
Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  John  Baldwin,  Reuben  R. 
Springer,  J.  B.  Colgate,  Samuel  Williston,  Jefferson 
Coolidge,  Charles  Maclay,  Isaac  D.  Farnsworth,  — 
here  is  a  peerage  in  beneficence,  the  like  of  which  no 
other  land  has  ever  possessed.  In  the  single  decade 
from  1870  to  1880,  private  individuals  in  the  United 
States  consecrated  to  educational  purposes  by  free 
gift  and  devise  more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars.1 

But  vast  as  is  this  aggregate  of  the  gifts  of  ten  short 
years,  we  seem  to  stand  only  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
period  of  far  greater  achievements.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
the  Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  a  citizen  of  large  public 
spirit,  by  one  act  set  apart  for  the  founding  and  equip- 

1  Lest  any  should  deem  it  immodest  to  place  one  of  our  own  founders  at  the 
head  of  the  above  roll  of  distinguished  benefactors,  it  may  be  well  to  state  what 
too  many  have  forgotton,  that  when  Mr.  Rich  died  he  was  the  first  and  fore- 
most of  the  really  munificent  patrons  of  the  Higher  Education  in  America.  If 
others  have  since  surpassed  him,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  to  what  extent  it  may  be 
due  to  his  own  inspiring  example.  England's  record  has  been  the  noblest 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  See  Chancellor  Pruyn's  paper  in  Proceedings  of 
the  University  Convocation,  State  of  New  York,  1867,  PP-  l27~l3°- 
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ping  of  a  new  university  in  California,  the  magnificent 
endowment  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

Of  the  sociological  significance  of  this  act  some 
idea  may  be  formed  by  turning  to  a  paper  printed  in  the 
Boston  University  Year  Book,  Vol.  III.,  and  read- 
ing pp.  23-25.  To  say  that  the  new  gift  is  the  most 
munificent  individual  benefaction  ever  made  to  the 
cause  of  the  Higher  Education  is  to  say  little.  To  see 
in  it  one  of  the  high-tide  marks  of  unrestricted  Public 
Spirit  in  a  Free  State,  and  one  of  the  foretokens  of  a 
coming  emancipation  of  all  the  higher  interests  of 
Humanity  from  the  merely  compulsory  methods  and 
measures  of  a  purely  political  providence,  this  is  to 
show  some  slight  comprehension  of  its  truly  historical 
and  world-educating  significance. 

As  the  most  highly  civilized  nations  are  rapidly  out- 
growing the  need  of  State-supported  religion,  so  the 
most  highly  educated  peoples  are  showing  that  they 
cannot  content  themselves  with  such  scrupulously 
weighed  and  measured  subsidies  to  education  as  they 
can  justly  be  called  upon  to  make  at  the  instance  of 
the  legislative  power.  They  spontaneously  create 
new  centres  for  the  development  and  diffusion  of  the 
light  they  so  much  love.  They  see  that  by  such  in- 
vestment of  their  riches  they  ean  bless  their  country 
and  their  posterity  as  in  no  other  method.  In  the 
fulness  of  their  zeal  they  eagerly  overlook  all  state 
and  national  bounds,  consecrating  their  wealth  to  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  colleges  and  universities, 
in  far-off  quarters  of  the  globe.1 

1  See  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  p.  50.     Also  Sixth  Annual  Report,  p.  29. 
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As  to  the  adequacy  and  advantages  of  the  "  Volun 
tary  Principle"  in  the  support  and  development  of  the 
Higher  Education,  our  country  is  giving  the  civilized 
world  as  impressive  an  object  lesson  as  she  is  with 
respect  to  the  power  of  the  same  principle  in  the 
maintenance  and  diffusion  of  religion.  In  both  de- 
partments, by  the  very  conditions  of  the  case,  she  is 
illustrating  the  highest  type  of  social  and  civic  life, 
and  by  the  reflex  influence  of  her  example  repaying 
the  debts  she  owes  to  older  nations.  In  a  special  form 
the  lesson  is  the  old,  but  ever-new,  and  ever-needed 
lesson  of  the  superiority  of  beneficent  Freedom  to  all 
benevolent  Force. 

The  second  distinctive  lesson  which  America  is 
giving  to  the  world  in  the  sphere  of  the  Higher 
Education  is  also  a  product  of  the  freedom  and  demo- 
cratic spirit  and  moral  earnestness  of  our  national  life. 
It  is  a  lesson  in  breadth  of  culture,  in  the  sacredness 
of  personality,  in  completness  and  variety  of  educa- 
tive influence.  Alongside  the  typical  university  of 
the  New  World,  in  which  the  most  cultivated  men 
and  women  are  personal  patterns  and  guides  and  com- 
panions to  younger  men  and  women  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science,  and  philosophy,  and  art,  and  letters, 
the  university  of  the  Old  World  loses  much  of  its  his- 
toric prestige.  In  the  contrast  its  instruction  seems 
pedantic  and  mechanical,  its  associations  narrow,  its 
songs  inane,  its  convivialities  degrading,  its  codes  of 
honor  brutal,  its  affectations  barbaric,  its  wit  in  too 
great  a  degree  vulgarity.  Its  whole  atmosphere  is  an 
atmosphere    of   unmitigated    Masculinitat.     It  repre- 
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sents  not  the  breadth  and  variety  of  "  all  the  fair 
humanities,"  but  the  narrowness  and  monotony  of  that 
one  Geschlecht  which,  wherever  it  has  attempted  to  as- 
sert and  display  its  alleged  superiority  to  the  weaker 
counterpart,  has  never  failed  to  illustrate  its  actual 
inferiority  in  taste,  in  ready  command  of  personal 
powers,  in  tact,  in  conscientiousness,  in  generosity, 
and  in  most  aptitudes  for  ideal  living. 

It  is  true  that  in  our  own  country  SDme  colleges 
and  universities  are  still  to  be  found  in  which  the 
same  narrowness  is  perpetuated,  and  in  which  one 
discerns  no  higher  ambition  than  that  which  seeks 
slavishly  to  reproduce  in  America  the  traditions  and 
life  of  the  European  university  or  college  for  young- 
men.  These  institutions,  however,  are  no  longer  in 
number  or  in  character  the  true  and  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  American  ideals.  They  are  mere  u  sur- 
vivals "  of  outgrown  conditions,  —  male  zenanas,  so  to 
speak.  They  are  belated  representatives  of  the  peda- 
gogical ideas  and  possibilities  of  three  hundred  years 
ago.  They  teach  nothing  to  Europe,  while  in  Amer- 
ica they  are  recognized  as  merely  curious  relics  of 
foreign  influence  which  the  best  elements  in  the 
nation's  life  have  left  far  behind.1 

In  her  truly  representative  universities,  America 
says  to  the  world :  The  right  of  all  citizens  to  the 
world's  highest  teaching  and  learning  is  every  whit 
as  valid  and  sacred  as  is  the  right  of  any.     And  more, 

1  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Yale  College  last  fall  —  rather  unintentionally  — 
opened  the  doors  of  a  second  of  its  departments  to  women,  admitting  a  lady  to 
its  Law  School.  Its  department  of  Fine  Arts  has  long  been  free  from  the 
sex  bar. 
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the  highest  and  broadest  culture  of  men  or  of  women 
can  never  be  achieved  in  intellectual  isolation.  Still 
less  is  any  truly  liberal  and  ideal  type  of  academic  life 
attainable  in  a  retreat  of  recluses,  self-elected  to  exclu- 
sive privileges,  on  the  ground  of  self-asserted,  but 
purely  imaginary,  pre-eminence  in  intellectual  power 
and  promise. 

If  any  European  or  other  peoples  declare  it  perilous 
in  their  existing  social  conditions  to  accept  these 
principles  of  the  latest  and  most  advanced  authorities 
in  pedagogic  science,  they,  by  the  very  declaration,  do 
but  pass  judgment  and  pronounce  sentence  upon  their 
own  social  and  ethical  state.  Americans  will  not  care 
to  dispute  their  low  estimate,  but,  with  serene  confi- 
dence in  the  progress  of  mankind,  will  labor  for  such 
amelioration  of  human  society  in  all  lands  as  shall 
bring,  as  early  as  possible,  to  all  nations  the  possibil- 
ities of  normal  and  rational  educational  institutions. 

The  progress  of  the  English,  Scandinavian,  Bel- 
gian, Swiss,  Italian,  and  South  Asiatic  universities 
toward  the  American  ideal  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  in  the  history  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. Laudatores  temporis  acti,  revisiting  the  scenes 
of  youth  in  the  stateliest  of  the  Cambridge  colleges, 
have  been  heard  to  deplore  the  everywhere  noticeable 
transformation,  and  to  declare  the  good  old  times  for- 
ever gone,  the  "Americanization  "  of  the  place  com- 
plete. Meantime,  however,  the  new  generation  of 
Cantabrigians  seems  far  from  inconsolable,  and  in 
the  latest  university  intelligence  one  may  read  of  a 
new  achievement  on  the   Cam  in   strict  imitation   of 
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one  in  our  own  University  three  years  ago.1  As  to 
Boston  University  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  bring  out,  by  the  co-operation  of  women 
and  men,  one  of  the  immortal  plays  of  Greece,  with 
appropriate  original  music  and  accurately  studied 
accessories,  so  now  to  the  ancient  University  of 
Cambridge  belongs  the  honor  of  first  accepting  so 
sensible  a  precedent:2 

In  our  last  Report  some  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
then  recent  efforts  to  transfer  into  the  oldest  and 
strongest  male  colleges  of  the  country  a  very  unde- 
sirable feature  of  the  weaker  of  the  separate  colleges 
for  women,  and  so  to  introduce  a  form  of  education 
miscalled  "New"  (pages  18-22).  As  then  stated, 
the  aim  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  movement 
included  the  destruction  of  the  present  well-under- 
stood signification  and  value  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  The  expressions  of  warm  approval  which 
the  cautionary  but  emphatic  reference  evoked  from 
eminent  educators  far  and  near  were  not  a  little  grati- 
fying. They  made  it  abundantly  plain  that  the  advo- 
cates of  a  narrow  and  merely  vocational  specialism  in 
collegiate  studies  cannot  even  command  the  support  of 
those  who  agree  with  them  in  advocating  the  speciali- 
zation of  colleges  into  male  and  female.  During  the 
year  that  has  since  elapsed  the  doctrines  of  the  soi-disant 

1  Tenth  Annual  Report,  pp.  34,  35. 

2  "  The  performance  of  the  Eumenides  of  /Eschylus  at  Cambridge  last  week 
was  a  great  success.  Although  the  drama  differs  greatly  from  anything  that  a 
modern  poet  would  imagine,  the  performers  entered  thoroughly  into  its  spirit 
and  its  truly  Greek  conception.  The  part  of  Athena  was  taken  by  Miss  J.  E. 
rase,  formerly  of  Girton  College.  The  music  was  specially  composed  by  Dr. 
C.  Villiers  Stanford." —  The  Literary  World,  London,  Dec.  n,  1885. 
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"  New  Education  "  have  made  no  apparent  progress, 
and  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  at  the  hands  of  so 
learned  and  able  and  traditionally  conservative  a  body 
of  men  as  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  University,  the 
degree  which  more  than  any  other  stands  for  truly 
liberal  and  catholic  scholarship  —  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  —  will  still  find  effectual  protection.1 

In  one  of  the  wisest  passages  which  he  ever  penned, 
John  Locke  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  "  The  busi- 
ness of  education  is  not  to  make  the  young  perfect  in 
any  one  of  the  sciences,  but  so  to  open  and  dispose 
their  minds  as  may  best  make  them  capable  of  any 
when  they  shall  apply  themselves  to  it.  If  men  are 
for  a  long  time  accustomed  only  to  one  sort  or  method 
of  thoughts,  their  minds  grow  stiff  in  it,  and  do  not 
readily  turn  to  another.  It  is,  therefore,  to  give  them 
this  freedom,  that  I  think  they  should  be  made  to 
look  into  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  and   exercise   their 

1  As  it  should  somewhere  be  placed  upon  record  as  a  part  of  the  educational 
history  of  the  time,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  shortly  after  the  Faculty  of 
Harvard  College  had  elaborated  the  new  and  revolutionary  requirements  for  the 
degree  in  March  last,  and  had  secured  for  them  the  approval  of  the  Corporation, 
the  following  paper,  signed  personally  or  representatively  by  the  Presidents  of 
Yale  College,  Brown  University,  Dartmouth  College,  Williams  College, 
Amherst  College,  Trinity  College,  Wesleyan  University,  and  Boston  University, 
was  respectfully  presented  to  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  and  by  them 
referred  to  the  same  Committee  to  which  the  proposed  requirements  had  been 
referred  : 
7b  the  Honorable  and  Reverend  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  : 

Whereas,  it  appears  from  the  public  prints  that  your  honorable  body  is  soon 
to  be  called  upon  to  consider  a  proposition  so  to  modify  the  conditions  of 
admission  to  Harvard  College,  and  of  promotion  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  therein,  that  this  degree  will  no  longer  be  evidence  that  its  bearer  has  been 
instructed  in  both  Latin  and  Greek ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  evident  that  the  proposed  change  seriously  concerns  the  bearers 
of  this  degree  everywhere  ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  our  clear  conviction  that  the  introduction  of  such  a  change  in 
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understandings  in  so  wide  a  variety  and  stock  of 
knowledge.  But  I  do  not  propose  it  as  a  variety  and 
stock  of  knowledge,  but  a  variety  and  freedom  of 
thinking,  as  an  increase  of  the  powers  and  activity  of 
the  mind,  not  as  an  enlargement  of  its  possessions." 

As  long  as  the  present  mania  for  special  studies  and 
for  unduly  specialized  education  shall  continue,  so  long 
will  these  words  be  well  worth  pondering.  The  nine- 
teenth century  could  hardly  close  more  ignominiously 
than  by  offering  to  the  future  historian  the  spectacle 
of  a  generation  of  educated  men,  no  one  professional 
group  of  whom  could  understand  the  discussions  and 
advances  and  interests  of  another,  and  no  one  indi- 
vidual of  whom  could  deal  with  all  the  kinds  of  evi- 
dence involved  in  the  discussion  of  any  fundamental 
question  touching  the  origin,  nature,  or  destiny  of  man. 
All  such  narrowness  and  purblindness  and  fractionality 
in  education  the  youngest  of  New  England  universi- 
ties may  always  be  counted  upon  to  oppose. 

the  conditions  and  significance  of  the  degree  in  your  institution  would  injuriously 
affect  every  classical  college  in  America,  and  the  work  which  they  are  now  able 
to  do  for  the  cause  of  a  truly  liberal  education  ; 

We,  therefore,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  New  England  College 
Association,  in  which,  from  the  beginning,  Harvard  College  has  been  an  honored 
participant,  and  with  which  the  Harvard  College  Faculty  has  lately  co-operated 
in  the  securing  of  more  uniform  requirements  for  admission  to  all  our  colleges, 
do  hereby  earnestly  and  respectfully  request  your  honorable  body  not  to 
approve  of  the  proposed  changes  until  after  procuring  a  formal  expression  of 
opinion  upon  the  subject  from  the  leading  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

As  true  friends  of  the  venerable  and  flourishing  institution  of  which  you  have 

the  oversight,  and  as  in  some  measure  jointly  responsible  with  yourselves  for  the 

educational  standards  and  work  and  reputation  of  our  country,  we  venture  to 

present  this  respectful  request,  and  to  hope  that  it  will  be  received  as  evidence 

that  in  the  fellowship  of  a  common  aim  we  are 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

[The  signatures.] 
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The  Corporation. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  the  following,  all 
of  them  members  of  the  out-going  class,  were  unani- 
mously re-elected  for  a  period  of  five  years,  to  wit : 
Hon.  William  Clafflin,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  Randolph  S. 
Foster,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  William  O.  Grover,  Esq., 
Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper,  and  Hon.  Alden  Speare. 

The  nominations  of  the  Convocation  —  the  first  of 
their  kind  —  were  considered  at  the  same  meeting, 
and  the  first  upon  the  list,  the  Rev.  Willard  T.  Perrin, 
a  'Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College,  and  a  Bache- 
lor of  Sacred  Theology  of  Boston  University,  class  of 
1874,  was  unanimously  chosen  a  Trustee  for  five 
years  and  assigned  to  the  class  above  named. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  were  all  unanimously  re- 
elected and  continued  their  service. 

The   University  Council. 

In  this  body  the   usual   routine   business  was  trans- 
acted without   change  of  methods,   but  with    a  deep 
1  sense  of  the   loss   sustained   in   the  death  of  the  late 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

Under  the  editorship  of  the  Council  the  twelfth 
volume  of  the  University  Year  Book  was  issued  at  the 
usual  time.  The  dissertation  presented  in  it  com- 
pleted a  series  of  papers  illustrative  of  a  new  doc- 
trine of  ancient  mythical  cosmology  and  geography, 
and  was  entitled  "  Homer's  Abode  of  the  Living:  An 
Elucidation  of  the  Voyages  of  Odysseus."  The  first 
of  the   series  was   given    in  volume  ninth,  and  at  the 
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time  was  represented  by  a  critic  as  the  boldest  chal- 
lenge which  the  higher  scholarship  of  the  world  had 
received  in  modern  times.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  during  the  four  years  which  have  since  elapsed 
not  one  feature  of  the  new  construction  and  inter- 
pretation has  been  refuted,  while  some  of  the  most 
competent  scholars  of  Christendom  have  reached  the 
conclusion  and  have  publicly  declared  that  the  new 
doctrine  concerning  ancient  cosmological  and  geo- 
graphical thought  is  "undoubtedly"  correct. 

The   University  Senate. 

The  membership  of  this  body  was  three  more  than 
the  preceding  year,  namely,  thirty-nine.  With  them 
were  associated  seventy-two  other  officers  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  making  the  whole  number  of 
officers  of  instruction  and  government  one  hundred 
and  eleven. 

The   University  Convocation. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Convocation 
the  following  officers  were  unanimously  chosen,  to 
wit:  Rev.  John  W.  Hamilton,  A.  ML,  S.  T.  B.,  of  the 
theological  alumni,  Vice-President ;  Melvin  O.  Adams, 
LL.  B.,  of  the  law  alumni,  Vice-President ;  John  A. 
Rockwell,  M.  D.,  of  the  medical  alumni,  Vice-Presi- 
dent;  Rev.  Charles  L.  Goodell,  A.  B.,  of  the  arts 
alumni,  Vice-President ;  and  Rev.  John  H.  Emerson, 
A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Secretary  of  the  Convocation. 

The  annual  nominations  to  the  Corporation  under 
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the  statute  determining  the  method  of  the  annual 
selection  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  an  Alumni 
Trustee  were  as  follows:  From  the  theological 
alumni,  J.  W.  Bashford,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D. ;  from  the 
law  alumni,  Charles  Steere,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. ;  from  the 
medical  alumni,  John  L.  Coffin,  M.  D. ;  from  the  arts 
alumni,  Eva  Charming,  A.  B. 

The  Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Convocation  held  its 
usual  monthly  meetings  through  the  year.  The  regu- 
lar number  of  theses  was  printed  in  its  organ,  The 
Alpha,  and  all  were  creditable  to  their  authors  and  to 
the  organization. 

During  the  year,  for  two  of  the  departments, 
namely,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  School 
of  Theology,  record  books  have  been  prepared,  giving 
a  page  to  each  graduate,  for  an  annual  record  of  posi- 
tions held  and  work  done.  Such  a  record  of  every 
member  of  the  Convocation  would  be  of  great  value 
and  interest,  and  in  connection  with  the  annual  can- 
vass and  vote  for  officers  and  trustee,  it  is  hoped  to 
procure  the  necessary  information  without  too  great 
labor  and  expense.  The  progress  which  will  be  prac- 
ticable to  the  officer  in  charge  (the  Assistant  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  W.  H.  Rand)  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  interest  shown  by  the  Convocation  members 
themselves.  A  hearty  and  effective  co-operation  is 
earnestly  desired. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  number  of  students  in  this  department  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six ;   an  increase  of  twenty  one  over 


the  preceding  year, 
lows :  — 

Graduate  students  . 
Seniors  . 
Juniors  . 
Sophomores 
Freshmen 
Special  students 
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Their  classification  was  as  fol- 
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Of  the  ninety-eight  students  who  matriculated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  fifty-seven  were  young  men, 
and  forty-one  young  women. 

The  growth  of  the  last  four  years  is  seen  in  the  fol- 


lowing totals 


i 88 i -S 2 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 


97 
101 
147 
166 


This  is  an  increase  of  over  seventy  per  cent  in  a 
single  quadrennium,  —  a  remarkable  showing,  and  one 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  who  profess  to  fear 
that  the  requirement  of  Greek  has  diminished  or  will 
diminish  the  number  of  students  in  our  classical 
colleges. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  repro- 
duce a  paragraph  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  the  College,  presented  at  the 
June  meeting:  "The  class  graduated  in  1884  num- 
bered twenty,  the  entering  class,  thirty-seven;  the 
graduating  class  of  '85  had  sixteen  members,  while 
the  new  class,  it  is  hoped,  will  number  as  high  as 
forty.      If    anything    like  this   increase    is    continued, 
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there  will  be  a  strong  pressure  upon  us  before  the 
close  of  another  quadrennium  to  provide  greatly 
enlarged  accommodations,  including  new  buildings, 
new  departments  of  instruction  and  additional  pro- 
fessors. This  fact  of  itself  speaks  with  an  urgency 
which  challenges  the  consideration  and  the  vigorous 
action  of  the  Board." 

The  visitorial  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  College 
was  very  satisfactory.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any 
similar  institution  in  the  country  enjoys  a  supervision 
equally  systematic  and  careful.  Another  extract  from 
the  report  last  quoted  will  show  its  plan  and  working : 
"  The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  was  held 
in  November,  at  which  time  the  subjects  taught  were 
so  assigned  to  the  members  as  to  suit  their  respective 
tastes  and  opportunities.  This  was  done  with  the 
hope  of  securing  proper  attention  to  each  study  taught 
in  the  College.  The  plan  has  been  carried  out  with  a 
good  measure  of  success.  At  the  first  meeting  it  was 
voted  to  meet  again  in  January,  and  also  that  all 
members  be  requested  to  visit  their  respective  classes 
prior  to  that  time,  to  report  personally  or  by  letter  at 
the  January  meeting,  and  to  offer  such  suggestions  as 
they  might  deem  proper.  Owing  to  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances the  attendance  at  the  second  meeting  was 
small,  but  it  appeared  from  the  reports,  verbal  and 
written,  that  the  Visitors  had  attended  to  their  duties." 

Two  other  meetings  were  held  for  reports  and  con- 
sultation ;  one  on  Monday,  April  5,  and  the  other  May 
25.  Some  of  the  Visitors  attended  all  of  these  meet- 
ings, and  twelve  or  thirteen  actively  participated  in 
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the  work.  Even  the  professors'  methods  of  periodic 
examination  were  inquired  into,  and  specimens  of  pre- 
viously used  examination  papers  collected.  Many  of 
the  Visitors  having  had  personal  experience  in  teach- 
ing, and  some  of  them  being  eminent  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  pedagogical  theory  and  practice,  their 
friendly  consultations  with  the  professors  and  instruc- 
tors were  of  great  value.  A  report  of  their  apprecia- 
tive words  and  timely  suggestions  was  included  in 
the  report  submitted  to  the  Trustees  by  the  Standing 
Committee  on  the  College.  For  all  their  self-sacrific- 
ino-  labors  —  and  some  of  the  Visitors  have  been  in 
service  from  the  opening  of  the  College  in  1873  — 
the  institution  owes  a  debt  of  deep  and  lasting  grati- 
tude. None  are  more  grateful  to  them  than  the 
officers  of  instruction  themselves,  with  whom  the  Vis- 
itors have  ever  co-operated  with  the  utmost  friend- 
liness and  cordiality.  Their  joint  endeavors  have 
healthfully  stimulated  and  strengthened  the  entire 
academic  work. 

A  considerable  number  of  associations  are  main- 
tained by  the  officers,  students,  and  graduates  of  the 
College.  All  of  these  are  of  marked  service  in  pro- 
moting that  friendly  spirit  and  good  understanding 
which  from  the  beginning  have  so  characterized  the 
entire  membership  of  the  department.  Some  aim  at 
improvement  in  rhetoric,  oratory,  and  debate;  some 
at  advancement  in  personal  and  practical  facility  in 
the  conversational  and  literary  use  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ;  some  at  original  work  in  philosophy,  art,  etc. 
In -several   the  work  very  much  resembles  that  aimed 
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at  in  the  Seminar  of  a  German  university  professor. 
For  the  benefit  of  its  library,  one  of  these,  "  The  Phil- 
ological Association,"  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Professor  Lindsay,  secured  to  the  College  a  succession 
of  valuable  evening  lectures  and  readings.  Two  of  the 
lectures  were  very  instructive  studies  of  Faus't  by 
William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.  Another,  by  the  same 
generous  friend,  was  an  analysis  and  critical  descrip- 
tion of  several  of  the  masterpieces  of  Christian  art 
with  stereopticon  illustrations.  Another,  by  a  former 
official  Visitor  of  the  College,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson, 
was  a  very  entertaining  study  of  by-gone  social  condi- 
tions in  the  New  England  of  a  century  ago.  The 
readings  were  by  Miss  Annie  P.  Call,  of  Lasell  Semi- 
nary, and  Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  very  felicitously  introduced  to  the  audience  by 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells. 

Of  the  year's  interparietal  social  courtesies,  in  the 
form  of  receptions  and  entertainments  tendered  by 
students  to  professors,  or  by  professors  to  students,  or 
by  class  to  class,  in  welcome,  in  valediction,  and  in 
many  other  ways,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of 
that  conventional  documentary  sobriety  expected  in 
reports  like  the  present.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  not 
one  of  the  beautiful  features  of  the  past  life  of  the 
institution  has  been  lost  or  weakened.  As  from  the 
beginning,  the  College  is  and  remains,  not  a  barrack, 
not  a  palaestra,  not  a  police  court,  not  a  cloister,  but 
a  beautiful,  homelike,  Christian  civitas  of  learners, 
differing  in  years,  but  alike  in  loving  the  light  and 
the  life  of  truth  and  duty. 
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The  following  account  of  the  work  of  the  year  is 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Dean,  William  E. 
Huntington,   Ph.   D. :  — 

Freshman  Class.  First  Term.  —  Greek,  with  Professor  Buck,  five 
hours  a  week.  Xenophoirs  Memorabilia;  Greek  Prose  written  during 
the  yeah 

Latin,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  five  hours  a  week.  Livy,  Book  XXI. 
Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Livy  ;  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Mathematics,  with  Professor  Coit,  four  hours  a  week.  Wentworth's 
Geometry. 

Second  Term. — Greek,  with  Professor  Buck,  five  hours  a  week.  The 
Phaeacians  of  Homer. 

Latin,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  four  hours  a  week.  Odes  of  Horace. 
Latin  Prose  Composition.     Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Horace. 

Mathematics,  with  Professor  Coit,  five  hours  a  week.  Greenleaf's 
Higher  Algebra. 

Third  Term. — German,  with  Professor  Buck,  five  hours  a  week. 
German  Principia,  Parts  I.  and  II. 

Greek,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.     Herodotus. 

Latin,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  three  hours  a  week.  Horace  ;  Latin 
Prose  Composition. 

Mathematics,  with  Professor  Coit,  three  hours  a  week.  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry, with  practical  field  problems.     Wentworth. 

Professor  Lindsay  lectured  on  Latin  grammar  once  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Declamations,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorchester,  once  a  week. 

Elocution,  with  Professor  Curry,  one  hour  a  week,  first  and  second 
terms. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  the  Dean,  one  hour  a  week,  fall 
and  spring  terms :  twice  a  week,  winter  term.  Smith's  Greece.  Lid- 
dell's  Rome.     Lectures. 

Sophomore  Class.  First  Term.  —  Greek,  with  Professor  Buck,  three- 
hours  a  week.     The  Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 

Latin,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.  Horace ;  selections 
from  the  Satires  and  Epistles.     Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Rhetoric,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorchester,  three  hours  a  week. 
Hunt  and  Lectures. 

French,  with  Mr.  Cyr,  two  hours  a  week.  La  Chanson  du  Jardinier, 
Theurie't. 
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German,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  German  Reader. 
Goethe's  Faust. 

Mathematics,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a  week. 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  practical  applications. 

Compositions,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorchester,  one  hour  a  week 

History,  with  the  Dean,  two  hours  a  week.  Students'  Gibbon  and 
lectures. 

Second  Term.  —  English  Literature,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dor- 
chester, two  hours  a  week.     Shaw,  revised,  and  lectures. 

Physics,  with  Professor  Cross,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  five 
hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

French,  elected  by  sixteen,  with  Mr.  Cyr,  two  hours  a  week.  Athalie;. 
Racine. 

German,  elected  by  thirty-one,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week- 
Goethe's  Faust ;   English-German  exercises. 

Greek,  elected  by  twenty-two,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.. 
The  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

Latin,  elected  by  eighteen,  and  by  one  special  student,  with  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.    Selections  from  Horace. 

History,  elected  by  fifteen,  with  the  Dean,  two  hours  a  week.  Lec- 
tures and  topical  studies. 

Mathematics,  elected  by  fourteen,  with  Professor  Coit.  Analytical 
Geometry,  two  hours  a  week.     Bowser. 

Elocution,  with  Professor  Curry,  one  hour  a  week. 

TJiird  Term.  —  English  Literature,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorchester,, 
two  hours  a  week.     Shaw,  revised,  and  lectures. 

Physics,  with  Professor  Cross,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  five 
hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

French,  elected  by  fourteen,  with  Mr.  Cyr,  two  hours  a  week.  Mari- 
anne ;   George  Sand. 

German,  elected  by  thirty-one,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Goethe  's  Faust. 

Greek,  elected  by  sixteen,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 
Antigone  finished  ;   Xenophoms  Symposium. 

History,  elected  by  twenty-one,  and  by  six  special  students,  with  the 
Dean,  two  hours  a  week.  French  History.  Brewer.  Topical  study  and 
lectures. 

Latin,  elected  by  eighteen,  and  by  one  special  student,  with  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.     Juvenal.     Tacitus. 

Compositions,  with  Assistant  Professor   Dorchester,  one  hour  a  week. 
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Mathematics,  elected  by  fourteen,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a 
week.     Analytical  Geometry. 

Advanced  Analytics,  elected  by  ten,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a 
week.     Bowser. 

Botany,  elected  by  thirty,  with  Mr.  Van  Vleck,  two  hours  a  week. 

Junior  Class.  First  Term.  —  Psychology,  with  Professor  Bowne, 
five  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Biology,  elected  by  twenty-three,  with  Professor  Hyatt  and  Mr.  Van 
Vleck,  at  Society  of  Natural  History  Rooms,  four  hours  a  week.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work. 

Mathematics,  elected  by  nine,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a  week. 
Calculus. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  twenty-four,  with  Assistant  Professor 
Dorchester,  two  hours  a  week.  Lectures  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
Chaucer  and  Spenser. 

French,  elected  by  eight,  with  Mr.  Cyr,  two  hours  a  week.  Literature 
Contemporaine.     Pylode't. 

German,  elected  by  seventeen,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a 
week.     Faust,  Part  I. 

Greek,  elected  by  ten,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  Lucian, 
with  Sidgwick's  Greek  Prose. 

Italian,  elected  by  nine,  and  by  three  special  students,  with  Dr. 
Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week.     Mariotti's  Grammar  and  Exercisrs. 

Latin,  elected  by  eleven,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week. 
Ouintilian,  de  Institutione  Oratoria;   Book  X. 

Second  Term.  —  Logic,  with  Professor  Bowne,  five  hours  a  week. 
Lectures. 

Advanced  Calculus,  elected  by  six,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a 
week. 

Anglo-Saxon,  elected  by  three,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  one  hour  a 
week.     Carpenter's  Grammar.     Bedwulf. 

Calculus,  elected  by  eight,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a  week. 

Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  elected  by  nineteen,  with  Mr.  Van  Vleck,  one 
hour  a  week.     Lectures. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  sixteen,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dor- 
chester, two  hours  a  week.  Lectures  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
Milton. 

French,  elected  by  twelve,  with  Mr.  Cyr,  two  hours  a  week.  Marianne  ; 
George  Sand. 

German,  elected  by  twelve,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week. 
Faust,  Part  II. 
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Greek,  elected  by  ten,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 

Greek  Prose  Composition,  with  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito. 

Italian,  elected  by  nine,  and  by  three  special  students,  with  Dr. 
Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week.      Barrili's  Diana  degli  Embriani. 

Latin,  elected  by  seven,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week. 
Cicero  :  De  Natura  Deorum. 

Zoology,  elected  by  nineteen,  with  Professor  Hyatt  and  Mr.  Van 
Vleck,  three  hours  a  week. 

Forensics  and  Compositions,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorchester,  one 
hour  a  week. 

Third  Term.  —  Ethics,  with  the  Dean,  five  hours  a  week.     Porter. 

Anglo-Saxon,  elected  by  two,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  one  hour  a  week. 
Beowulf. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  seventeen,  with  Assistant  Professor 
Dorchester,  two  hours  a  week.  English  Fiction;  Study  of  Authors  and 
Lectures. 

German,  elected  by  sixteen,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week. 
"  Die  Braune  Erica."     Translating  English  into  German. 

Chemistry,  elected  by  ten,  and  by  one  special  student,  with  Professor 
Nichols,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  six  hours  a  week.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. 

French,  elected  by  fourteen,  with  Mr.  Cyr,  two  hours  a  week. 
Marianne;  George  Sand. 

Greek,  elected  by  seven,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week. 

Italian,  elected  by  seven,  and  by  two  special  students,  with  Dr.  Tor- 
ricelli, two  hours  a  week.     Sight  reading. 

Latin,  elected  by  nine,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week. 
Catullus. 

Physiology,  elected  by  nineteen,  with  Mr.  Van  Vleck,  two  hours  a  week. 

Elocution,  one  hour  a  week,  with  Professor  Curry,  fall  and  spring  terms. 

Senior  Class.  First  Term.  —  Theistic  Philosophy,  with  Professor 
Bowne,  four  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Anglo-Saxon,  elected  by  two,  and  by  three  special  students,  with  Pro- 
fessor Lindsay,  one  hour  a  week.     With  the  Junior  Class. 

Astronomy,  elected  by  twenty,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a  week. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  elected  by  five,  and  by  five  special 
students,  with  the  Dean,  three  hours  a  week.     Andrews,  and  Lectures. 

English  Literature,  elected  by  nine,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorches- 
ter, two  hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  Authors. 

German,  elected  by  eight,  and  by  eight  special  students,  with  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.     With  the  Junior  Class. 
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Greek,  elected  by  nine,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  With 
the  Junior  Class. 

Latin,  elected  by  six,  and  by  five  special  students,  with  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.     With  the  Junior  Class. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  one,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  one  hour  a  week. 
Whitney's  Grammar.     Extracts  from  the  Vedas. 

Spanish,  elected  by  seven,  with  Dr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week. 
Knapp's  Grammar  and  Exercises. 

Orations  and  Essays,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorchester,  one  hour  a 
week. 

Second  Term.  —  English  Literature,  elected  by  five,  with  Assistant 
Professor  Dorchester,  two  hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  Authors. 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  the  Dean,  four  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Anglo-Saxon,  elected  by  two,  and  by  three  special  students,  with  Pro- 
fessor Lindsay,  one  hour  a  week.     With  the  Junior  Class. 

German,  elected  by  five,  and  by  five  special  students,  with  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.     With  the  Junior  Class. 

Greek,  elected  by  nine,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  With 
the  Junior  Class. 

Astronomy,  elected  by  eighteen,  with  Professor  Coit,  two  hours  a  week. 

Latin,  elected  by  three,  and  by  three  special  students,  with  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.     With  the  Junior  Class. 

Metaphysics,  elected  by  eighteen,  with  Professor  Bowne,  four  hours  a 
week. 

Political  Economy,  elected  by  eight,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorches- 
ter, three  hours  a  week.     Walker  and  Lectures. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  one,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  one  hour  a  week. 
Extracts  from  the  Vedas. 

Spanish,  elected  by  six,  with  Dr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week.  Knapp's 
Spanish   Reader. 

Elocution,  with  Professor  Curry,  one  hour  a  week. 

Third  Term.  —  English  Literature,  elected  by  nine,  with  Assistant 
Professor  Dorchester,  two  hours  a  week.     Lectures  and  Authors. 

Anglo-Saxon,  elected  by  two,  and  by  three  special  students,  with  Pro- 
fessor Lindsay,  one  hour  a  week.     With  the  Junior  Class. 

German,  elected  by  six,  and  by  three  special  students,  with  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.     With  the  Junior  Class. 

Greek,  elected  by  nine,  with  Professor  Buck,  two  hours  a  week.  With 
the  Junior  Class. 

History  of  Philosophy,  elected  by  eleven,  with  Professor  Bowne,  five 
hours  a  week.      Lectures. 
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Latin,  elected  by  five,  and  by  two  special  students,  with  Professor 
Lindsay,  two  hours  a  week.     With  the  Junior  Class. 

Political  Economy,  elected  by  seven,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dor- 
chester, three  hours  a  week.  Walker,  continued,  with  supplementary 
study  and  lectures. 

Philosophy  of  Ethics,  elected  by  fourteen,  with  Professor  Bowne, 
three  hours  a  week.     Lectures. 

Sanskrit,  elected  by  one,  with  Professor  Lindsay,  one  hour  a  week. 
Extracts  from  the  Yedas. 

Spanish,  elected  by  six,  with  Dr.  Torricelli,  two  hours  a  week.  Read- 
ing at  sight.     Spanish  language  spoken  in  the  class. 

Forensics,  with  Assistant  Professor  Dorchester. 

Professor  Lindsay  conducted  a  class  in  Latin,  formed  to  do  special, 
critical  work,  two  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 

The  Isaac  Rich  Scholarships  have  been  carefully 
administered,  and  have  enabled  many  worthy  young 
men  and  young  women  to  complete  their  course  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  purpose.  The  first  year  the  number  of  the 
beneficiaries  was  forty-eight,  namely,  twenty-seven 
men  and  twenty-one  women  ;  the  second  year,  fifty, 
namely,  twenty-seven  men  and  twenty-three  women ; 
last  year,  fifty-two,  namely,  twenty-four  men  and 
twenty-eight  women. 

Here  follow  the  names  of  those  who  have  received 
the  advantage  of  this  foundation  year  by  year :  — 

FIRST    YEAR,  1882-83. 

Class  of  '83. 
Archibald,  Albert  R. 


Fox,  Irving  P. 
Given,  George  W.  M. 
Kelso,  Charles  C. 
Neall,  John  H. 
Oldham,  William  F. 


Upham,  Frederick  N. 
Woodward,  William  D. 
Richardson,  Louise  H. 
Selee,  Lucy  C. 
Trout,  Frances. 
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Class  of 


Bartlett,  Arthur  L. 
Draper,  Jason  True. 
Hersey,  Henry  J. 
Jefferson,  Mark  S.  W. 
Morse,  Frank  E. 


Powers,  Ordell  H. 
Taft,  George  L. 
Richardson,  Lilla  A. 
Taylor,  Caroline  M. 


Little,  Walter  S. 
Snow,  William  B. 
Whipple,  Frank  L. 
Whitaker,  George  E. 
Butterfield,  Laura  I.  M. 
Cooper,  Emma  L. 


Class  of  '85. 

Gaffney,  Margaret  A. 
Gage,  Lilla  B. 
Goss,  Mabel  L. 
Harrington,  Charlotte. 
Owen,  Frances  P. 
Warner,  Sarah  A. 


Class  of  '86. 


Dorchester,  Liverus  H. 
Hagar,  Joseph  C. 
Holcombe,  Willis  B. 
House,  Edwin  L. 
Jones,  Charles  D. 
Keene,  George  R. 
Metcalf,  Frank  J. 
Shields,  Albert  B. 


Angevine,  Hattie  B. 
Bohnstedt,  Theodora  A. 
Chisholm,  Alexandrine  E. 
Clark,  Emma  L. 
Goodall,  Bertha. 
Heath,  Alice  L. 
Mosher,  Francis  E. 
Short,  Josephine  H. 


SECOND    YEAR,  1 

Class  of  '84 

Bartlett,  Arthur  L. 
Draper,  Jason  True. 
Hersey,  Henry  J. 
Jefferson,  Mark  S.  W. 


1-84. 

Morse,  Frank  E. 
Powers,  Ordell  H. 
Taft,  Geo.  L. 
Taylor,  Caroline  M. 


Little,  Walter  S. 
Snow,  William  B. 
Very,  Frederick  A. 
Whipple,  Frank  L. 
Whitaker,  George  E. 
Butterfield,  Laura  I.  M. 


Class  of  '85. 

Cooper,  Emma  L. 
Gaffney,  Margaret  A. 
Goss,  Mabel  L. 
Harrington,  Charlotte. 
Owen,  Frances  P. 
Tirrell,  Addie  M. 
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Class  of  '86. 


Dorchester,  Liverus  H. 
Hagar,  Joseph  C. 
Holcomb,  Willis  B. 
Keene,  George  R. 
Jones,  Charles  D. 
Metcalf,  Frank  J. 
Shields,  Albert  B. 
Whittemore,  D wight  S. 


Angevine,  Hattie  B. 
Bohnstedt,  Theodora  A. 
Brooks,  Ina  C. 
Chisholm,  Alexandrine  E. 
Goodall,  Bertha. 
Heath,  Alice  L. 
Mosher,  Frances  E. 
Short,  Josephine  H. 


Class  of  '87. 


Berenson,  Bernhard. 
Brigham,  William  M. 
Candlin,  Albert. 
Hopkins,  Francis  E. 
Xoves,  Arthur  H. 
Richardson,  George  T. 
Wilde,  Arthur  H. 


Bates,  Abby  B. 
Belcher,  Sarah  E. 
Byron,  Minnie  R. 
Clarke,  Mabell  S. 
Cole,  Julia  N. 
Flagg,  Alice  M. 
Greene,  Edith  M. 


THIRD    YEAR,    1884-85. 


Class  of  '85. 


Snow,  William  B. 
Very,  Frederick  A. 
Whipple,  Frank  L. 
Whitaker,  George  E. 
Butterfield,  Laura  I.  M. 
Cooper,  Emma  L. 


Goss,  Mabel  L. 
Harrington,  Charlotte. 
Mosher,  Frances  E. 
Owen,  Frances  P. 
Tirrell,  Addie  M. 


Class  of 


Bolster,  George  H. 
Dorchester,  Liverus  H 
Hagar,  Joseph  C. 
Jones,  Charles  D. 
Keene,  George  R. 
Metcalf,  Frank  J. 
Angevine,  Hattie  B. 


Bohnstedt,  Theodora  A. 
Brooks,  Ina  C. 
Chisholm,  Alexandrine  E, 
Goodall,  Bertha  G. 
Roberts,  Martha  L. 
Short,  Josephine  H. 
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Class  of  '87. 


Brigham,  William  M. 
Candlin,  Albert. 
Cushman,  Lewis  N. 
Hopkins,  Francis  E. 
Meserve,  Charles  D. 
Richardson,  George  T. 
Bates,  Abby  B. 


Baldwin,  Foy  S. 
Branch,  Ernest  W. 
Brick,  Charles  A. 
Johnson,  Ernest  A. 
Kimball,  Emerson  A. 
Leonard,  Wallace  M. 
Parlin,  Abel  E. 


Belcher,  Sarah  E. 
Bradford,  Margaret  G 
Cole,  Julia  N. 
Clarke,  Mabell  S. 
Byron,  Minnie  R. 
Holmes,  Phoebe. 
Root,  Dency  T.  M. 


Class  of  '88. 

Stockwell,  James  A. 
Brown,  Annie  F. 
Coburn,  Helen  G. 
Emerson,  Mary  E. 
Young,  Bertha.  G. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  beneficent  work  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  the  University  Education  of 
Women  can  be  given  next  year. 


The  College  of   Music. 

In  one  view  the  establishment  of  the  College  of 
Music  might  appear  to  have  been  premature.  Its 
high  standard  of  requirement  for  admission,  promo- 
tion, and  graduation  was  certainly  in  advance  of  any- 
thing which  the  musical  culture  of  the  country  was 
prepared  to  sustain  with  strong  patronage.  During 
the  thirteen  years  since  its  opening  in  1872,  but 
fifteen  students  have  been  graduated.  Of  these  but 
two  have  been  able  to  meet  the  serious  requirements 
for  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  music.  Last  year, 
though  the  membership  of  the  department  was  thirty- 
five,  not  one  of  the  small  advanced  class  succeeded  in 
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completing  the  course.  Lack  of  pecuniary  means  was 
the  difficulty  with  several.  Every  year  many  desire 
to  enter,  but  discover  that  they  have  not  the  requisite 
qualifications. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  musical  education  in 
America,  those  most  influential  in  the  management  of 
the  College  are  not  in  the  least  impatient  for  num- 
bers, or  for  a  superficial  popular  favor.  They  prefer 
to  wait  until  the  preparatory  schools  and  conserva- 
tories can  furnish  students  of  the  grade  required. 
Several  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  are  lending 
material  assistance  in  money  and  in  personal  service 
to  develop  and  strengthen  the  New  England  Conserv- 
atory as  one  of  the  natural  feeders  of  the  College,  — 
as,  in  fact,  the  chief  of  them.  Very  important  changes 
in  the  literary  requirements  for  graduation  out  of 
this  into  the  College  of  Music  have  just,  been  made. 
By  and  by,  when  the  feeders  are  made  strong,  the 
College  will  become  all  that  its  far-sighted  projectors 
set  before  them  in  anticipation.  A  gift  of  $100,000 
would  greatly  accelerate  the  process. 

The  progress  and  needs  of  the  department  are  well 
presented  in  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  Dean,  E.  Tourjee,  Mus.  D. :  — 

Since  my  last  report  there  have  been  added  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege the  following  eminent  artists  and  teachers,  viz.  :  Chevalier  Augusto 
Rotoli,  teacher  of  Singing  ;  Herr  Carl  Faelten,  teacher  of  the  Piano-forte  ; 
Signor  Leandro  Campanari,  teacher  of  the  Violin. 

Mr.  Rotoli,  of  Rome,  is  regarded  in  Europe  as  one  of  four  or  five  of 
the  greatest  living  masters  :  Mr.  Faelten  was  formerly  head  master  in  the 
Raff  Conservatory  at  Frankfort :  both  were  brought  to  Boston  to  give 
their  entire  services  to  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  College  of 
Music.      Mr.  Campanari  was    teacher  of    violin  in   the  Milan    Conserva- 
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tory,  but  had  already  been  in  Boston  long  enough  to  establish  a  fine 
local  reputation  both  as  teacher  and  artist.  His  whole  teaching  time  is 
also  taken  by  the  above  institutions.  As  now  constituted,  the  Faculty  of 
the  College  of  Music  is  unequalled  by  any  in  America,  and  unsurpassed 
by  any  in  Europe.  The  course  of  study  is  being  revised,  and  the  stand- 
ard raised  to  equal  anything  in  Europe.  The  best  possible  opportunities 
for  a  higher  musical  education  are  thus  placed  within  the  easy  reach  of 
American  students,  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  being  the  length  of  time 
required  for  preparation,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  course,  and  the 
usually  limited  means  of  those  students  who  have  the  necessary  talent 
and  ambition.  Many  start  in,  but  few  go  on  to  graduation.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  Scholarship  Fund  would  encourage  several  each  year  to 
complete  the  course.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  generous  friend  of  the 
College  will  take  advantage  of  this  open  door  for  doing  good. 

There  are  thirty-five  students  enrolled  in  the  College,  a  number  of  whom 
are  compelled  to  be  irregular  in  attendance,  taking  a  term  now,  or  a  year, 
and  then  going  out  to  teach,  and  returning  again  as  their  means  will  permit. 

The  applicants  for  this  higher  instruction  are  mainly  in  the  Piano-forte 
department,  though  there  are  occasional  Vocal  and  Organ  students  who 
enter  the  College.  The  classes  in  Piano-forte,  Counterpoint,  Compo- 
sition, /Esthetics,  Musical  Criticism,  and  Musical  History  are  regularly 
kept  up  under  their  respective  teachers. 

No  pecuniary  aid  has  been  extended  to  any  of  the  students  in  the  Col- 
lege, for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  fund  to  draw  from.  The  Conserva- 
tory has  trusted  several  College  students  for  their  tuition,  relying  upon 
their  future  success  for  repayment.  One  of  these  has  taken  an  important 
position  in  the  University  of  Denver. 

There  is  a  very  decided  quickening  of  interest  in  musical  matters 
throughout  the  country.  Efforts  are  being  made  in  leading  cities  to 
create  new  schools  with  the  backing  of  men  of  wealth.  Boston  has  the 
right  of  precedence,  and  should  maintain  it.  This  she  can  only  do  by 
perfecting  the  schools  already  founded.  The  "  plant "  is  already  here; 
the  prestige  is  secured.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  country  wealthy  men 
are  putting  almost  fabulous  sums  into  musical  and  art  enterprises,  with 
the  hope  of  securing  the  prestige  in  their  localities  which  Boston  has  so 
long  held,  and  thereby  obtaining  the  patronage  which  now  comes  here. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  retain  the  first  place  as  a  musical 
and  art  centre,  that  our  wealthy  men  create  endowment  and  scholarship 
funds  in  the  interest  of  schools  already  established.  At  no  point  in 
the  history  of  art  in  this  country  has  the  time  been  so  opportune,  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action  so  great,  as  now. 
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The  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  number  of  new  matriculants  in  this  depart- 
ment was  nine.  Of  these,  one  was  from  Brazil,  one 
from  Turkey,  one  from  New  York  State,  and  six  from 
Massachusetts.  The  number  promoted  to  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  was  eleven.  The  whole  number  of  students 
in  the  College  at  Amherst  was  one  hundred  and 
seven,  classified  as  follows :  Resident  Graduates,  ten ; 
Seniors,  fourteen;  Juniors,  seventeen;  Sophomores, 
forty-one ;    Freshmen,  twenty-five. 

The  facts  of  the  past  year's  history  show  a  most 
encouraging  increase  in  the  facilities  for  instruction 
and  for  practical  work  in  the  different  departments. 
President  Greenough  says  :  — 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  last  year  for  apparatus  has 
enabled  the  College  to  supply  a  long-felt  want,  and  to  offer  the  student  in 
the  departments  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Chemistry  special 
facilities  for  practical  work. 

The  increasing  importance  of  microscopic  investigation  of  the  healthy 
and  diseased  germs  of  plant  and  animal  life  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  post-graduate  advanced  course,  for  the  study  of  these  minute  organ- 
isms in  their  relations  to  agriculture  and  horticulture.  This  is  a  course, 
in  its  practical  bearing,  unlike  that  of  any  other  institution,  and  already  a 
number  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  have  signified  their  intention  of 
joining  the  winter  class. 

The  grant  of  the  last  Legislature  to  the  Experiment  Station,  providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  laboratory,  has  now  furnished  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  the  work  formerly  done  at  the  College,  and  the  increased  space, 
resulting  from  its  removal,  has  contributed  largely  to  the  practical  effi- 
ciency of  the  chemical  department.  The  four  fellowships  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station  offer  additional  inducements  to  the  advanced  student  to 
carry  on  special  lines  of  investigation  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
its  director. 
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The  new  Chapel  and  Library  Building  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  College.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
shelving  of  twenty-five  thousand  volumes.  The  Library,  during  the  last 
year,  has  been  carefully  catalogued  and  classified  according  to  the  latest 
and  most  improved  systems,  and  everything  is  being  done  to  make  it  in 
the  true  sense  a  working  library.  The  stimulus  felt  here  has  been  per- 
haps more  strongly  marked  than  in  any  other  department,  and  the  past 
six  months  have  seen  the  addition  of  over  one  thousand  volumes. 

The  Dormitory  Building,  destroyed  by  fire  last  winter,  has  been 
replaced  by  a  commodious  structure,  built  in  the  form  of  two  sides  of  a 
parallelogram,  with  a  connecting  tower  in  the  angle.  The  entire  south 
front  is  devoted  to  the  Dormitory,  each  study-room  having  the  advantage 
of  the  sun  and  the  warmth  of  the  south,  while  the  whole  building  is 
heated  by  steam.  To  secure  greater  privacy  and  reduce  the  amount  of 
noise  to  a  minimum,  the  building  is  divided  by  brick  partition  walls  into 
three  sections,  each  containing  six  rooms.  Every  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  student  by  furnishing  the 
best  appliances  for  securing  heat,  light,  and  ventilation.  In  addition  to 
the  steam  coils,  there  is  a  fireplace  in  each  study-room,  furnishing  the 
double  advantage  of  heat  and  ventilation. 

The  part  of  the  building  occupying  the  old  east  front  of  the  one 
destroyed  is  used  simply  for  educational  purposes.  The  lower  story 
and  basement,  divided  into  lecture-room,  museum,  laboratory,  and  work- 
room, is  entirely  devoted  to  agriculture,  while  the  upper  is  more  espe- 
cially assigned  to  instruction  in  the  allied  sciences. 

During  the  recent  Christmas  holidays  the  under- 
signed visited  the  College,  and  having  made  a  care- 
ful personal  inspection  of  the  new  appliances  and 
improvements,  is  prepared  to  speak  with  greater 
emphasis  than  before  of  the  value  of  the  work  now 
being  accomplished. 

The  School  of  Theology. 

In  no  year  since  its  adoption  by  the  University  have 
such  grave  and  trying  changes  come  to  this  School 
as  during  the  one  here  under   review.     The   call    to 
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another  service  accepted  by  Professor  John  W.  Lind- 
say, S.  T.  D.,  had  deprived  the  Chair  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  and  Exegesis  of  the  services  of  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  experienced  and  esteemed  pro- 
fessors the  institution  had  ever  had.  His  appointed 
successor  was  to  spend  the  year  in  Europe,  the  place 
being  the  mean  time  temporarily  supplied.  Near  the 
close  of  November,  while  carrying  forward  five  courses 
of  lectures  in  the  School,  with  hardly  a  moment's 
warning,  the  genial  and  versatile  and  unreplaceable 
Dean,  Dr.  Latimer,  cwas  removed  by  death.  Later  in 
the  year,  another  professor  was  called  to  pass  through 
exceedingly  painful  and  long-continued  domestic  anx- 
ieties and  watchings  which  threatened  for  a  time  to 
paralyze  his  very  important  work.  Happily  for  the 
School,  the  official  duties  of  Bishop  Foster  were  for 
the  first  time  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  practicable  for 
him  to  undertake  the  instruction  in  Didactic  Theol- 
ogy, and  thus  to  resume  the  professional  work  which 
he  had  laid  aside  at  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
when  called  to  the  duties  of  the  Episcopal  office.  His 
strong,  clear,  broad-minded,  and  catholic-hearted  dis- 
cussions of  the  Christian  doctrines  were  greatly  en 
joyed  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
them.  Happily,  too,  it  was  possible  for  the  Trustees 
to  secure  as  a  temporary  supply  for  the  Chair  of  New 
Testament  Greek  one  of  the  ripest  and  most  critical 
and  devout  of  American  scholars,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel 
Steele,  a  successor  once  before  to  Dr.  Lindsay,  at  that 
time  in  the  administration  and  presidency  of  Genesee 
College.     His  services  were   most  highly  appreciated 
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both  by  his  colleagues  and  by  the  students.  Dr. 
Latimer's  interrupted  work  in  the  course  on  Christian 
Philosophy  and  its  bearing  upon  Theology  was  success- 
fully taken  up  and  carried  through  by  Professor  Shel- 
don. The  President  supplemented  the  unfinished 
work  in  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology 
by  additional  lectures  upon  the  same  subject.  Then, 
by  a  slight  increase  of  the  hours  of  Professors 
Curry  and  Mitchell  from  December  onward,  the 
deranged  curriculum  was  readjusted  in  far  more  satis- 
factory form  than  at  first  seemed  any  way  possible. 

The  plan  of  instruction  for  the  year  was  as  follows, 
and  with  the  modifications  just  noted,  it  was  carried 
out  in  all  details  :  — 

1.  The  Senior  Class.  —  President  Warren  lectured  on  the  Compara- 
tive History  of  Religions,  on  Comparative  Theology,  and  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion,  three  hours  a  week. 

Dean  Latimer  on  Christian  Philosophy,  two  hours  a  week. 

Doctor  Steele  conducted  the  readings  of  the  class  in  Greek,  and  lec- 
tured on  Interpretation,  two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Townsend  lectured  on  Pastoral  Theology,  on  Church  Polity 
and  Discipline,  and  conducted  Homiletical  exercises,  four  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  Church  History  since  the  Reformation. 
two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Mitchell  conducted' the  readings  of  the  class  in  Hebrew,  one 
hour  a  week. 

Professor  Curry  gave  instruction  in  Elocution,  one  hour  a  week. 

2.  Middle  Class.  —  Dean  Latimer  taught  Didactic  Theology  by  recita- 
tion and  discussions,  three  hours  a  week. 

Doctor  Steele  conducted  the  readings  of  the  class  in  Greek,  and  lec- 
tured on  cognate  themes,  one  hour  a  week. 

Professor  Townsend  lectured  on  Homiletics,  with  practical  exercises, 
giving  some  of  his  work  in  printed  form,  three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  History  of  Doctrine,  giving  a  portion  of 
his  work  in  printed  form,  three  hours  a  week. 
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Professor  Mitchell  conducted  the  readings  of  the  class  in  Hebrew,  and 
lectured  on  Introduction,  two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Curry  gave  instruction  in  Elocution,  one  hour  a  week. 

3.  Junior  Class. —  Dean  Latimer  lectured  on  Theological  Encyclo- 
paedia: on  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament;  on  Missions,  theo- 
retically, historically,  and  practically  considered;  and  on  Introduction  to- 
Didactic  Theology,  three  hours  a  week. 

Doctor  Steele  conducted  the  readings  of  the  class  in  Greek,  and  lec- 
tured on  Manuscripts  and  Versions,  twice  a  week. 

Professor  Townsend  lectured  on  Introduction  to  Practical  Theology, 
once  a  week. 

Professor  Sheldon  lectured  on  Old  Testament  History,  on  History  of 
the  Apostolic  Age,  and  on  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Reformation,, 
giving  portions  of  his  work  in  printed  form,  three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Mitchell  conducted  the  readings  of  the  class  in  Hebrew,  and 
lectured  on  cognate  themes,  four  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Curry  gave  instruction  in  Elocution,  one  hour  a  week. 

In  January  the  Rev.  Edwards  A.  Park,  S.  T.  D.,  of 
Andover,  was  formally  invited  to  give  before  the 
School,  and  its  friends,  the  course  of  lectures  prom- 
ised ten  years  ago  upon  Christian  Eschatology,  but 
the  state  of  his  health  did  not  allow  him  to  accept. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  S.  T.  D.,  of  New  York,, 
was  also  invited  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
Extemporaneous  Preaching.  He  was  not  able  to 
come  during  the  year,  but  promised  to  do  so  some 
time  during  the  autumn  or  early  winter  of  the  year 
now  current. 

The  students  in  attendance  were  as  follows :  Grad- 
uate Class,  two;  Senior  Class,  eighteen;  Middle 
Class,  nineteen;  Junior  Class,  sixteen  ;  Unclassified, 
twenty-four :  making  a  total  of  seventy-nine. 

Of  the  two  Bachelors  of  Sacred  Theology  in  the 
Graduate   Class,  one  was  a  graduate  of   the   Divinity 
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School  of  Yale  College,  the  other  a  graduate  from 
our  own. 

Comparing  the  number  of  graduate  students  with 
those  reported  the  three  years  preceding,  namely, 
seventeen,  twelve,  and  fourteen,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  heavy  falling  off.  The  explanation  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  those  members  of  the  Convocation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  who  during  the  past  four  years 
have  resorted  to  the  School  for  special  monthly  lec- 
tures, in  alternation  with  the  monthly  papers  and 
discussions  of  the  Alpha  Chapter,  or  for  weekly 
exercises  in  post-graduate  Hebrew,  were  for  those 
three  years  reckoned  into  the  number  of  graduate 
students,  but  last  year  were  not  thus  enumerated. 
The  reason  of  this  change  was  that  in  consequence  of 
the  decease  of  the  Dean,  and  the  increased  labor  of 
the  other  professors,  and  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
arrangements  for  instruction  in  New  Testament  Greek 
and  Exegesis,  it  was  impossible  to  give  such  an 
amount  of  new  post-graduate  instruction  as  would  make 
it  seem  proper  to  en  register  the  dozen  or  more  who 
came  and  received  the  little  that  was  offered.  In 
time  we  hope  to  resume  this  work  in  full,  and  even  to 
enlarge  the  privileges  hitherto  presented. 

Thirty  colleges  and  universities  were  represented 
in  the  School  by  fifty-five  graduates,  as  follows:  — 


Allegheny  College  .......  2 

Baker  University  ........  T 

Baldwin  University        .......  2 

Boston  University  .......  5 

Brown  University  .......  1 

Central  Wesleyan  College 1 
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Cornell  College      ........  2 

Dartmouth  College 3 

De  Pauw  University      .......  2 

Drury  College        . 1 

East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University  1 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University         .....  3 

Lawrence  University 1 

Lincoln  University 2 

Mount  Union  College    . 1 

Muskingum  College       .         .         .         .         ...         .  1 

National  Normal  University 1 

New  Orleans  University r 

New  York  Medical  College  ......  1 

Northwestern  University       ......  2 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 9 

Otterbein  University      .......  1 

Scio  College 2 

Syracuse  University 2 

University  of  Iowa         .......  1 

University  of  the  Pacific        ......  1 

University  of  Rochester 1 

Wesleyan  University     .......  2 

Wooster  University       .......  1 

Yale  College 1 

Of  the  whole  number  two  were  Bachelors  of  Sacred 
Theology,  one  was  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  nine  were 
Masters  of  Arts,  thirty-five  Bachelors  of  Arts,  six 
Bachelors  of  Science,  and  one  a  Bachelor  of  Philoso- 
phy. 

Classified  by  the  twenty-four  States  or  countries 
from  which  the  students  came,  the  representation  was 
as  follows  :  Ohio,  sixteen  ;  Massachusetts,  thirteen  ; 
Maine,  six;  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  five  each; 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  four  each  ;  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  three  each  ;  California,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  and    Tennessee,   two   each;   Florida,  Louis- 
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iana,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  and 
Wisconsin,  one  each ;  India,  Japan,  Ontario,  and 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  one  each. 

From  this  it  appears  that  twenty-six  were  from  New 
England,  and  fifty-three  from  the  regions  beyond. 
Thus,  over  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  resort  to  this 
School  was  from  localities  outside  of  New  England. 

The  library  of  the  School  is  slowly  increasing, 
chiefly  by  purchases  made  from  the  income  of  the 
Alumni  Library  Fund.  This,  however,  is  much 
smaller  than  is  needed,  being  only  $100  per  annum. 
The  library-room  is  also  too  small,  necessitating  the 
shelving  of  many  valuable  books  on  very  high  and 
inaccessible  shelves.  Even  with  the  cases  carried  up 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  lofty  room,  all  are  filled  and  over- 
flowing. Temporary  relief  might  be  found  by  remov- 
ing the  Missionary  Cabinet  and  shelving  the  space  it 
occupies ;  but  so  far  no  suitable  place  has  been  found 
to  which  the  Cabinet  could  be  removed.  At  one  time 
it  was  hoped  that  it  could  be  placed  in  the  library- 
room  of  the  New  England  Methodist  Historical  Soci- 
ety, two  flights  below,  but  the  gratifying  increase  of 
the  Society's  own  stores  has  rendered  this  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  acquisition  of  the  very  valuable  "  Latimer  Li- 
brary "  was  mentioned  in  our  last  Report.  Located  in 
the  office  of  the  Theological  Dean  in  Sleeper  Hall, 
it  is  of  great  service  not  only  to  the  Theological 
School,  but  also  to  the  professors  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  as  usual,  a  large  and  influ- 
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ential  body  of  officially  appointed  Conference  Visitors, 
representing  the  New  England,  the  New  England 
Southern,  the  Maine,  the  New  Hampshire,  the  Troy, 
the  New  York  East,  and  the  Central  New  York  Con- 
ferences, were  present  and  participated  in  the  closing 
examinations.  Their  official  report  was,  as  usual, 
printed  in  the  Church  papers  of  the  same  month. 
Of  late  years  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  Con- 
ferences, outside  of  New  England  have,  on  invitation, 
commenced  appointing  Visitors  to  the  School.  Some 
of  those  which  made  such  appointments  last  year  are 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  away.  This  is  every  way 
desirable,  for  as  the  School  draws  its  students  from 
almost  every  Conference  within  the  Church,  and,  in 
turn,  sends  its  graduates  to  almost  every  one,  all 
should  have  knowledge  of  its  privileges  and  its  work. 
Several  far-distant  Conferences  are  more  strongly  rep- 
resented in  the  membership  and  among  the  alumni 
of  the  School  than  are  some  of  the  Conferences  imme- 
diately adjacent.  And  so  true  is  this  also  of  the 
schools  at  Evanston  and  Madison  that  the  last  Gen- 
eral Conference  formally  placed  the  entire  Church  in 
"patronizing"  relations  to  each  of  the  three.1 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  after  long  and  care- 
ful search,  the  Trustees  voted  to  call  to  the  vacant  chair 
of  Systematic  Theology,  for  the  period  of  one  year, 
the  Rev.  Micah  J.  Cramer,  S.  T.  D.,  United  States 
Minister  to  Switzerland.  By -birthright  a  German  ;  by 
education  an  American ;  by  eleven  years  of  diplomatic 
service     and    theological     study    in    three     European 

1  Journal,  1884,  p.  355. 
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states  a  cosmopolitan  ;  by  calling  and  conscientious 
conviction  ever  first  of  all  a  Christian  minister  and 
teacher,  he  seemed  pre-eminently  fitted  and  providen- 
tially indicated  for  the  needed  work.  Meantime, 
Professor  Buell  having  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis,  all 
our  regular  chairs  in  this  Faculty  are  now  filled.  No 
permanent  provision,  however,  has  yet  been  made  for 
the  discharge  of  the  important  and  laborious  duties  of 
the  Deanship  of  the  School.  These  for  the  time  being 
are  divided  between  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty,  to  the  inconvenience  and  burdening  of 
both.  In  this  connection,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of 
arranging  and  labelling  and  caring  for  the  Latimer 
Library,  grateful  mention  is  made  of  the  cheerful  and 
valued  services  rendered  by  Professor  Sheldon.  In- 
deed, each  professor  was  so  ready  to  do  his  utmost  to 
remedy  the  sad  break  in  last  year's  work,  that  the 
mention  of  any  seems  to  call  for  an  equally  grateful 
allusion  to  all. 

The  School  of  Law. 

During  the  year  this  School  was  called  upon  to 
make  a  rather  remarkable  contribution  to  the  new 
national  administration.  First,  the  Honorable  Francis 
Wharton,  LL.  D.,  many  years  lecturer  on  Conflict  of 
Laws,  was  called  to  one  of  the  most  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the '  Department  of  State  at  Washington. 
Somewhat  later,  the  Honorable  Edward  J.  Phelps, 
LL.  D.,  another  of  our  corps,  was  appointed  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  Honorable  James  Russell  Lowell,  United 
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States  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  For- 
tunately, the  former  is  still  able  to  render  the  School 
his  usual  service,  while  the  latter,  it  is  hoped,  will 
return  more  highly  qualified  than  ever  for  his  impor- 
tant and  favorite  work. 

The  graduates  of  the  School  are  also  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  public  life.  When  one  remembers  that  the 
first  class  was  graduated  as  recently  as  1873,  it  is  surely 
a  somewhat  surprising  fact  that  last  year  among  the 
mayors  of  Massachusetts  cities  three  were  almuni  of 
this  School ;  that  in  the  State  Senate  there  were  two 
more ;  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  no  less 
than  thirteen.  At  the  same  time,  the  private  secretary 
of  His  Excellency  the  governor  was  a  graduate  of 
Boston  University  in  the  department  of  Liberal  Arts. 

During  the  summer,  the  authorities  upon  whom 
devolved  the  location  of  the  new  Court  House,  after 
long  deliberation,  reached  a  final  decision.  It  is  one 
of  much  interest  to  the  School  of  Law,  as  it  brings 
this  centre  of  courts  and  archives  and  of  the  whole 
personnel  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  our  Law  School  Hall. 
And  so  great  is  the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended 
upon  the  magnificent  new  Palais  de  Justice,  that 
there  is  no  probability  that  it  will  ever  be  removed 
from  the  site  now  chosen.  Hereafter,  therefore,  as 
hitherto,  the  School  may  certainly  count  upon  all 
the  advantages  of  its  fortunate  location.  In  its  teach- 
ing it  will  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  judges 
and  great  advocates  whose  engagements  are  too  press- 
ing for  any  but  the  most  convenient  and  time-econo- 
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mizing  calls.  It  will  be  possible  for  students  to  get 
the  full  advantage  of  witnessing  great  cases  without 
loss  of  time.  Figuratively  speaking,  the  "  experiment 
station,"  the  "laboratory  practice,"  and  the  "illustra- 
tive collections  "  of  the  department  are  henceforth  to 
adjoin  the  School  building  itself. 

The  attendance  in   the   School   of  Law  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Graduate  students     ........  9 

Senior  class 60 

Middle  class 41 

Junior  class 55 

Special  students        ........  6 

Total 171 

Twenty  colleges  and  universities  were  represented 
in  the  membership  of  the  School  as  follows : — 

Boston  University       ........  [4 

Harvard  College 12 

Yale  College 6 

Amherst  College 5 

Brown  University        ........  5 

Dartmouth  College 5 

Bowdoin  College 2 

Holy  Cross  College     ........  2 

Atlanta  University 1 

Boston  College 1 

Central  Wesleyan  College  .......  1 

Georgetown  University       .......  1 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture      .         .         .         .  1 

Normal  College  of  Arkansas       .         .         .         .  . 

Oberlin  College  .         .         .         .               •  .         .         .         .  J 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University r 

Tufts  College      .........  1 

University  of  Vermont         .......  1 

Wesleyan  University .         .         .         .         .         .         .  .    l 

Williams  College 1 
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Comparatively  few  changes  were  made  during  the 
year,  yet  it  is  believed  that  in  solid  results  there  was 
some  gain  over  any  previous  year. 

Much  insight  into  the  methods,  spirit,  and  success 
of  the  work  carried  on  may  be  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Dean,  the 
Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  LL.  D. :  — 

The  new  Lecture  Hall  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  one.  In 
size,  ventilation  light,  warmth,  and,  above  all,  in  quietness,  its  advantages 
are  very  marked.  The  new  Dean  's  office  is  also  more  convenient  than 
the  former,  its  vicinity  to  the  Treasurer's  office  making  the  communica- 
tion between  them  more  easy,  and  thus  facilitating  the  clerical  duties  of 
the  office. 

The  new  Library  rooms  are  also  in  many  respects  superior  to  those  on 
Bromfield  Street,  though  not  in  all.  It  is  necessarily  attended  with  some 
inconvenience  to  have  the  Library  on  two  floors,  though  connected  by  a 
staircase.  The  consulting  of  the  books  on  both  floors  at  the  same  time 
produces  some  noise  and  interruption  to  the  desired  quiet  of  a  Library, 
which  is  used  also  for  a  study.  The  shelf  room  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  needs,  but  the  number  of  students  using  the  Library  as  a  study 
room  increases  so  steadily  that  the  floor  space  and  table  room  is  rather 
inadequate. 

Third  Year's  Course.  —  Our  three  years'  course  requires  three  lec- 
tures and  three  recitations  each  day,  one  for  each  class.  It  is  not  wise 
to  recommend  and  require  a  three  years'  course,  and  leave  the  last  and 
most  important  year  imperfect  and  incomplete.  The  tendency  —  even  now 
quite  apparent  —  is  for  students  to  attempt  to  crowd  the  three  years' 
courses  into  two  years  of  time,  and  thus  impair  the  advantages  of  a  full 
three  years'  course.  The  only  practicable  way  to  avoid  this  result  is  to 
make  the  third  year  so  interesting  and  so  complete  that  such  consolida- 
tion will  be  impracticable. 

That  a  full  three  years'  course  is  wise  and  advisable  may  be  readily 
inferred  from  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar  in 
our  own  and  other  States.  Of  the  thirty-nine  successful  candidates  at  the 
last  Suffolk  Bar  examination,  twenty-one  had  but  just  left  this  School. 
Others  have  honorably  and  successfully  passed  examinations  in  Essex, 
Plymouth,  Worcester,  Bristol,  and  other  counties.  In  New  Hampshire, 
where  all  applicants  are  subjected  to  one  and  the  same  annual  examina- 
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tion,  and  the  relative  standing  of  each  is  published,  the  graduates  from 
our  School  constantly  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  often  by  a  very 
decided  percentage. 

Schedules  of  Attendance.  —  By  the  annexed  table  it  appears  that 
during  the  year  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  lectures  were  delivered 
upon  seventeen  different  topics,  eleven  of  which  were  required  and  six 
elective.  The  table  also  shows  the  maximum  attendance,  the  minimum, 
and  the  average,  on  every  branch  of  study.  Students  of  an  upper  class 
are  allowed  to  attend  in  review  the  lectures  of  a  former  year,  but  not  vice 
versa.  This  fact,  with  the  additional  circumstance  that  many  of  the 
Middle  and  some  of  the  Senior  class  are  also  combining  the  Junior  course 
with  the  other,  accounts  for  the  larger  attendance  in  some  branches  than 
in  others. 

The  table  also  shows  that  the  average  attendance  at  the  recitations 
approaches  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  lectures,  which  satisfactorily  indi- 
cates the  students'  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  method  of  instruction. 

Moot  Courts.  —  An  unusual  number  of  moot  courts  have  been  held, 
and  the  interest  taken  by  the  students  in  that  means  of  legal  education  is 
steadily  increasing.  I  doubt  whether  any  school  in  this  vicinity  gives  so 
much  attention  to  this  branch.  No  other,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  collects 
and  publishes  the  cases  in  the  usual  manner  of  law  reports  of  actual 
courts,  and  this  feature  gives  us  a  desirable  position  among  the  schools. 
The  system  itself,  for  its  best  results,  requires  that  some  member  of  the 
Faculty  preside  and  superintend  the  same  ;  but  as  it  practically  requires 
the  whole  of  each  Saturday  forenoon,  it  is  impossible  to  procure  any 
member  of  the  Faculty  for  any  less  sum  than  that  allowed  to  each  lecture. 
It  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  very  unwise  to  abandon  the  moot  courts, 
for  this  reason. 

Free  Scholarships.  —  I  feel  compelled  also  to  ask  for  an  additional 
number  of  free  scholarships.  We  now  have  but  three,  and  these  are 
only  for  such  persons  as  have  paid  at  least  one  year's  tuition  in  the 
School.  The  hope  of  a  free  scholarship  for  the  second  or  third  year  will 
naturally  attract  many  to  enter  and  pay  one  year's  tuition,  who  would 
not  otherwise  attend  at  all.  Should  the  increased  rate  of  tuition  have 
the  effect  to  deter  some  from  assuming  the  expense  of  the  School,  the 
possibility  of  a  partial  free  course  will  in  part,  at  least,  counteract  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  but  congratulate  the  Trustees  upon  the  general 
improvement  of  the  School,  and  its  constantly  increasing  reputation. 
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The   School  of  Medicine. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  various  changes  of  consid- 
erable importance  were  determined  upon,  the  full 
record  of  which  properly  belongs  to  next  year's  Report. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  attention  is  merely  called 
to  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  Dean,  I.  Tisdale  Talbot  M.  D. :  — 


The  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  as  folio 
Four  years'  course 

Fourth  year     . 

Third  year 

Second  year    . 

First  year 
Three  years'  course 

Senior  class     . 

Middle  class    . 

Junior  class     . 
Special  students     , 

Total 


9 

2 
I 
2 
4. 

83 
26 

23 

34 

3 

95 


Of  these,  fifty  were  men  and  forty-five  women.  Of  the  classes  which 
-entered  this  year,  twenty-five  were  men  and  thirteen  women. 

The  number  of  graduates  at  the  last  Commencement  was  twenty-six, 
of  whom  fourteen  were  women. 

The  entrance  examinations  have  been  more  strict  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  quality  of  the  scholarship  correspondingly  improved.  The 
example  of  these  examinations  has  extended  to  other  schools.  They  are 
now  required  in  the  thirteen  homoeopathic  colleges  of  this  country,  and 
also  in  many  of  the  allopathic  schools  of  medicine,  and  we  may  feel  no 
little  degree  of  satisfaction  in  having  originally  adopted  a  plan  so  obvi- 
ously proper,  but  which  had  previously  been  deemed  impracticable. 

The  course  of  instruction  by  which  the  students  are  allowed  to  take 
up  advanced  studies  only  upon  the  completion  of  preliminary  studies, 
adopted  from  the  first  in  this  School,  has  likewise  been  adopted  in  many 
other  medical  schools,  and  gives  much  more  thorough  and  complete 
training  than  was  possible  under  the  old  method. 
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The  means  of  clinical  instruction  have  steadily  improved.  The  Dis- 
pensary has  treated,  in  the  past  year,  about  sixteen  thousand  free 
patients.  The  advanced  students  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
examining  a  large  proportion  of  these,  and  have  visited  many  at  their 
homes,  consulting  with  and  prescribing  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty. 

The  work  of  the  Dispensary  is  divided  into  twelve  different  depart- 
ments, embracing  the  principal  branches  of  medicine.  Nearly  one 
thousand  surgical  cases  have  been  treated,  and  two  hundred  cases  of 
midwifery  have  afforded  instruction  to  the  graduating  class. 

The  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  which  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  erection  of  buildings  at  a  cost  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  furnishes  excellent  opportunity  for  observation  and  instruction 
in  some  of  the  most  severe  and  important  diseases.  The  surgical 
amphitheatre  in  the  Hospital,  to  which  the  students  have  access,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  positions  of  house  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians, open  to  advanced  members  of  the  School,  afford  exceptional 
opportunities  for  continued  observation  of  disease. 

The  College  buildings  have  been  kept  in  good  condition,  but  their  con- 
stant use  by  one  hundred  students  necessarily  impairs  them,  and  it  is 
important  that  extensive  changes  and  repairs  should  be  made  at  once. 
They  require  to  be  painted  throughout;  improvements  should  be  made  in 
ventilation  and  in  the  heating  apparatus.  The  laboratory  for  chemical 
work  is  very  small  and  inadequate,  and  needs  to  be  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. The  library  is  so  crowded  that  it  is  inconvenient  and  the  books 
quite  inaccessible.  A  reading-room,  in  which  journals  and  new  books 
can  be  placed  for  the  use  of  the  students,  is  of  great  importance.  These 
changes  will  require  much  more  than  the  contingent  fund  reserved  by  the 
Faculty,  yet  the  necessities  of  the  School  demand  that  they  be  made. 

More  than  in  any  preceding  year,  the  Faculty  realize  and  are  gratified 
with  the  position  which  their  graduates  are  taking  in  the  medical  world. 
From  the  last  class  one  member  has  been  called  to  the  position  of  resident 
physician  in  a  large  hospital  at  Melbourne,  Australia;  another  has  been 
appointed  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  Cook  County  Homoeopathic  Hospital 
in  Chicago;  and  several  others  have  been  placed  in  responsible  situations. 

The  number  who  have  pursued  post-graduate  studies  in  Europe  is  forty- 
two,  and  of  these  twenty  are  women.  The  influence  of  such  a  body  as 
that  educated  by  this  School  must  soon  be  widely  felt  throughout  the 
medical  profession. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  several  changes  and  additions  were  made  in 
the  Faculty,  which  has  been  materially  strengthened  thereby,  and  the 
School  is  altogether  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  ever  before. 
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The  School  of  All  Sciences. 

In  this  department  the  number  of  students  was  one 
hundred  and  one,  nearly  all  of  them  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Twelve  of  the  num- 
ber were  young  women. 

Over  thirty  colleges,  universities,  and  professional 
schools  were  represented  by  graduates  as  follows :  — 

Allegheny  College  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Amherst  College  by  two  Bachelors  of  Arts. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary  by  a  graduate  in  divinity. 

Boston  University  by  forty-seven  Bachelors  of  Arts,  fourteen  Masters 
of  Arts,  and  twenty-four  Bachelors  of  Sacred  Theology. 

College  of  New  Jersey  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Cornell  College  by  two  Bachelors  of  Arts. 

Dalhousie  College,  Nova  Scotia,  by  one  Master  of  Arts. 

Dartmouth  College  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

De  Pauw  University  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Drury  College  by  two  Bachelors  of  Arts. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  by  one  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Harvard  College  by  three  Bachelors  of  Arts. 

Haverford  College  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Lawrence  University  by  five  Bachelors  of  Arts. 

Mount  Alison  College,  New  Brunswick,  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
one  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Mount  Union  College  by  two  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  one  Master  of 
Arts. 

National  Normal  School  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

New  Orleans  University  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  by  seven  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  two  Mas- 
ters of  Arts. 

Philadelphia  High  School  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Queen's  University,  Ireland,  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Rochester  University  by  two  Bachelors  of  Arts. 

Syracuse  University  by  two  Bachelors  of  Arts. 
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University  of  Iowa  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
University  of  Michigan  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

University  of    Toronto,   Canada,  by    one    Bachelor    of   Arts  and  one 
Master  of  Arts. 

University  of  Wisconsin  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
University  of  Wooster  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  by  one  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Yale  College  by  one  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Numerically  arranged,  the  list  of  degrees  stood  as 
follows  :  — 


Boston  University 
Wesleyan  University   . 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Lawrence  University   . 
Harvard  College  . 
Mount  Union  College  . 
Amherst  College  . 
Cornell  College    . 
Drury  College 
Mount  Alison  College 
Rochester  University  . 
Syracuse  University    . 
University  of  Toronto 
All  others  one  each. 


85 
9 
9 

5 
3 
3 


Three  of  the  students  prosecuted  their  studies  in 
Germany. 

The  endowment  of  a  few  Travelling  Fellowships  in 
this  School  is  very  much  to  be  desired.  The  full 
utilizing  of  our  opportunities  to  advance  classical 
archaeology  by  studies  and  explorations  at  Athens 
and  Rome  will  scarcely  be  realized  without  them. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  suffices,  according  to  the  Stat- 
utes, for  such  a  foundation. 

During  the  year  the  University  was  invited  to 
unite  with  the  American  Institute  of  Archaeology  in 
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the  further  maintenance  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  Generous  offers  have 
been  made  by  the  Greek  government  in  aid  of  this 
enterprise,  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  accept.  The 
undertaking  is  so  entirely  in  keeping  with  those 
interests  which  the  University  has  from  the  beginning, 
in  its  own  way,  sought  to  foster,  that  any  gifts  in  its 
support  or  for  its  endowment  would  be  warmly  wel- 
comed. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  six  members  of  the  School 
were  promoted  to  degrees,  one  to  that  of  Master  of 
Arts,  and  five  to  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The 
names  will  appear  in  the  usual  place  in  the  forthcom- 
ing University  Year  Book,  Vol.  XIII. 


The  Registrations  of  the  Year. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  all  departments 
was  six  hundred  and  twenty.  Their  classification  is 
presented  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Men. 

Women. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

78 

88 

College  of  Music 

20 

15 

College  of  Agriculture 

II 

— 

School  of  Theology     . 

1* 

1 

School  of  Law     .... 

I70 

1 

School  of  Medicine 

48 

46 

School  of  All  Sciences 

88 

13 

Sum  by  departments    . 

Counted  twice 

Total 

Total. 
166 

35 
n 

79 
171 

94 
101 

657 

37 

620 


The  totals  of  the  last  five  years  show  a  very  gratify- 
ing advance.     They  stand  as  follows  :  — 
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In  i88q-8i    .... 

507 

In  1881-82   .... 

555 

In  1882-83    .... 

602 

In  1883-84   .... 

614 

In  1884-85    .... 

620 

This  is  an   increase  of  over  twenty-five  per  cent  in 
a  half-decade. 


The  Promotions  of  the  Year. 

At  the  annual  Commencement  in  June,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  were  promoted  to  membership  in 
the  University  Convocation,  as  follows:  — 


With  the  Degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
Bachelor  of  Science  . 
Bachelor  of  Theology 
Bachelor  of  Laws 
Bachelor  of  Surgery  . 
Doctor  of  Medicine    . 
Master  of  Arts  . 
Doctor  of  Philosophy 

With  Diploma  Certificates  : 

In  School  of  Theology 
Totals 


Men. 

Women. 

Total 

4 

II 

15 

— 

2 

2 

II 

— 

II 

II 

— 

II 

48 

— 

48 

12 

14 

26 

3 
94 


28 


3 

122 


The  Finances. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  at  the  close  of 
the  final  year,  Aug.  31,  1885,  showed  that  the  assets  of 
the  University  were  as  follows  :  — 


Real  estate  above  incumbrance 
Stocks,  bonds,  etc. 
Notes  receivable  . 
Sundries        .... 

Total      .... 


$834,886.75 

236,577.35 

35,017.18 

28,791.64 

$1,135,272.92 
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The  liabilities  at  the  same  date  were  $72,165.67, 
leaving  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  $1,063,- 
107.25. 

Three  bequests  were  received  during  the  year. 
The  first  and  largest  was  one  of  $15,000  given  by  the 
late  David  Snow,  Esq.,  for  the  endowment  of  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Elocution  and  Oratory.  Including 
interest,  the  sum  received  from  the  estate  was  $16,- 
800.  Mr.  Snow  was  in  early  life  and  for  many  years 
a  business  partner  with  Isaac  Rich.  Though  begin- 
ning in  poverty,  he  also  acquired  an  estate  exceeding 
a  million  of  dollars.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  in  the 
University  which  the  one  was  pre-eminently  influential 
in  founding',  the  memory  of  both  should  be  forever 
perpetuated  in  the  enduring  and  indissoluble  partner- 
ship of  Christian  beneficence. 

A  bequest  of  $2,000  was  received  from  the  estate  of 
George  Russell,  M.  D.,  of  Boston ;  also  one  of  $500 
from  that  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Hannah  G.  Russell.  Dr. 
Russell  also  bequeathed  his  books  to  the  library  of 
the  School  of  Medicine.  For  years  he  was  Mr.  Rich's 
family  physician.  Mrs.  Russell's  gift  was  for  the  ben- 
efit of  needy  students  in  the  School  of  Theology. 
Measured  by  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  givers,  both 
these  bequests  were  generous.  Beautiful  were  the 
beneficent  and  Christian  lives  whose  influence  these 
gifts  will  serve  to  perpetuate,  and  in  death  they  were 
not  divided. 

Comparing  the  above  financial  statement  with  the 
last  preceding,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been 
a  slight  reduction  of  assets,  but  a  very  much   larger 
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reduction  of    liabilities,   so   that  the  excess  of  assets 
over  liabilities  is  a  little  larger  than  ever  before. 

But  while  this  showing  is  gratifying  evidence  of 
careful  administration,  the  friends  of  the  University 
must  not  give  themselves  up  to  the  illusion  that  the 
vital  needs  of  the  institution  are  permanently  provided 
for.  Whichever  department  the  Trustees  survey, 
they  find  necessities  which  seem,  and  truly  are,  most 
urgent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  now  current, 
they  had  the  courage  to  advance  a  little  the  compen- 
sation of  three  instructors  serving  on  less  than  regu- 
lar salaries,  and,  unsolicited,  to  restore  the  salary  of 
the  President  to  the  sum  at  which  it  was  fixed  a  short 
time  before  the  grievous  retrenchments  of  1876. 
Other  retrenchments,  however,  they  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  leave  in  force,  and  many  urgent  enlarge- 
ments they  have  found  themselves  compelled  to  post- 
pone. They  still  look  for  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  those  who  appreciate  the  beneficent  work  commit- 
ted to  their  hands.  They  are  confident  that  they  will 
not  look  in  vain. 

William   F.  Warren. 
Boston,  January  14,  1886. 
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